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,'NtN l.s Vf.WAVS Willi t'S, any 
Ihc slogans in Muscovv. As a 
i proposition for everyday use, 

|i InCHcnpably correct. Otic can’t 
j j p.iper. a banner, ur a poster ; 
.{ant listen In l lie ladiu or watch 
riikiwi willuRii being aware that 
cbkb-like assertions are being 
ule lenin, packaged as an avim- 
ir jjodhead. is " eternally alive”, 
no I* “more living than all the 
ng". 

|i* Second Coining was devised 
ing Ihc fiftieth anniversary of the 
rict dale in l‘J(>7. A huge portrait 
|ngi wiis suspended from a barrage 
luon. havering over his mortal 
uins in the mausoleum on Red - 
iurc. At nighl it was eerily lit 
fcurchliglits ; Lenin in the sky 
h di-am-onds. Down below on Ihc 
Hv some irreverent citizens were 
ing each other it they had heard 
one about the old .lew who wrole 
lenin to complain about the years 
delay in geiting a new flat -only 
be called into the local party licad- 
irlers. There he was told quite 
mly that l enin had been dead 
:c 1924. Dead, is lie 7 ”, the Jew 
J. *' When I want him. lie’s dead : 
in yon want him, he’s eternally 

cnin, lung dead, is safe for re-sur- 
Bun. Yet there is anolhcr, un- 
fcial. canon. And in that canon, 
idiniir Ilyich Ulianov lakes a poor 
vnd phix- to the Georgian 
linarist with the crippled arm. 
it- VisMiripnovich Djugnshvili, 
Wionly knbwn us Stalin. The 
eTiiu-bc-lornuilaicd slogan, Stalin 
ms 11 , Mints l«. is more properly 
criptive of the present Russian 
Pho than any forgotlcn-by-repcli- 
i assertion about Ixnin’s immor- 
ly. Il was Stalin who bossed the 
«l Union lor thirty, of its fifly- 
: years of cxislcnce. Il was Stalin 
u killed ul least 15 million of his 
ow-eitizen*. among them . his 
K 1 * military and political asso- 
to U was Stalin who killed the 
jams in the name of collectivi- 
•on to uchievu the Socialist 
fad iso. 

iWe is hardly a family in the 
'id Union which did not suffer 
t xoma cases masochistically —at 
band. And if you talk to a R'us- 
D -family now, and it comes out 
:onversation that Uncle Tolya, say, 
d in 1938, the proper response is 
gibb one’s eyebrows and to inquire 
% “ Tak ? ” Was It . . so ? ’* 

’ds "; they may reply, elongating 
. voviel sadly ; or “No. no, nb, 
^n’l . ; . so— Uncle Tolya, died 
h» bed.- ’ ' ’ • .’. 

"1 16 spectre of Stalin stilJ haunte 
People. It haunts: those who have 
Ihomselvc.* up. to be their jeadew. 
lin i* there, and many people need 
^ Without, his mtiniot7 tci cling 
weir lives would be nldtliing. 

>n Stalin’s death in 1 1953 Russian' 
toolgirk, used to mouthing those 
Ihankihg Stalin' for living oh 
J Barth,- were qfdefec| l to let dpwp 
■* r piglailft as a sign of motimitig. 

' uie sarti©- time, soinc' of 1 tKcir 
’mers and fathers were crushed to- 
w oh Re*t Square as itie body of 
Was Inserted, intd liifr M^uho- 
3d join.' that of .Lenin. Stalin, 
^ all, wa^ the Godhead- Stalin 
l iJ’P.T s h r . Stalin u dead ; long 
?.Stalin: What else,' after all, had 
1 lUi^lan f ilni induatiy beeri about. 
? hirty ye arH 7 \yhiit had Piavda 
P“ 0 d except paeans of -prajso for 
dictator ? Stalin was no 
fciHii e” ^^ 8 - il«cre w'rw a film in 
Stalin] was the. hearth the 
L in a nd 1 the . sun, come to 
; "AtaUn was .-in ex per J ip gene- 


Stalin’s spectre 



Smyuvski and Duaidl owryiiig the lid of P.iAtcrnak s coffin at hi* funeral in 1060 (from Uninsured Russia). 
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(rt.N. ir tig ur-, tics. irulustrializiifion. 

collcctivi/ulion, politic*., art-— in .iimrt. 
every field of human activity a-s 
urulcrMonil by Soviet ncicucc. Hut 
iimvSlalin MiiNtleatl. Not for the fiist 
time in Ku.ss.ian history the question 
was posed : Wliut to do ? 

Whul lias happened to Sla Tin’s 
body since dial day ill Red Square 
in IU53 lias mil cored official attitiidc-s 
lo liis riel i political legacy. Three 
years after Stalins death, the “ new 
t sar K.hmshchev, for his own 
political reasons, eoiulcmncd Still in 
outright in a speech to the Twentieth 
Parly Congress (a speech 1 1 till remains 
un published iu Russia). Two Con- 
gresses later, in 1‘Jhl, Stalin’s em- 
balmed body was subjected to in- 
dignities. All primped-up in death, 
he was removed overnight ft tun the 
Mausoleum, lo Ihc presumed posth- 
umous pleasure of I. cnin who, having 
found the Georgian coarse add con- 
spiratorial in life, was now Ui be left 
in happy isolation in order to bo 
' ul ways with ur ”, Stalin was planted 
in a patch just to the left of the 
Mausoleum (as you look at il from 
GUM), appropriately enough next to 
“ Iron Eulix ” D/cr/hinski, founder 
of what is now the Committee of . 
Stale Security (KCill). 

Khrushchev, ne vet popular with 
ordinary Russians because of his 
earthy ways (the “ broad masses “can 
be. terrible snobs), fell in l%4, thereby 
shuffling off .Stalin’s body on to (he 
present “collective ” leadership. 

There in abundant evidence of h 
rehabilitation of Stalin from 19&5 
onwards, but it wits only in 1970 that 
Slulin’s patch acquired a larger-than- 
life bust. The bust was placed there 
without publicity, but the new* 
quickly spread among ordinary Rus- 
sians who drew Ihcir own conclusions 
at this physical manifestation of rc- 
SUilini/ulion. The leadership Tmd, In 
any, case, caused the ninetieth anni- 
versary of Stalin'* birth to be cele- 
brated in 1969— a fact important in- 
itself, , 

Tuduy, persons unknown adorn 
Sluiin's grave with flowers trt plenty- , 
and with ti regularity that ensures that 
they are always fresh. 

Khrushchev wanted u memorial to 
be erected to the victims of Stalin;, 
the present leaders erected a memo- 
rial to— Stalin. Russia is now Set fair 
on a nwi-StalinUt course for reasons ■ 
which are entirely understandable, 
given the political upbringing of u 
Brezhnev. To have pursued the 
“ harebrained ” policies of KJirush- 1 
. . cltev lo their logical conclusion would, .j 
have meant -crU ling into question r-r 
-' again— the .whole continuity of Soviet 
• history, 'dominated, for -more than 
■ half Its time by Stalin. More impof; - 
tant, it would have meant calling Into ■ 
question the legitimacy of the present 3 
leaders; many of whom Stalin | 
placemen.- But,' most important, -to B. 
"■ have pursued de-Stalinlzation throiigh g 
to the 6nd could haye resulted in. the 11 
erosion of the present leaders': power. | 
Anyone who rules ; that basloally l| 
anarchic country ' iriWt ' be : aware of a 
. the popular -support there is for q,* 
strong; leader in the centuries' - old- 
tradition of despotism and of the his- 
torical determinism that requites .that!, 
ho should rule absolutely or not at an. 
To yule ' absoliitcly, a leader jik,© 
Brezhnev needs to perpetuate iho 
Stalinist machinery of power: /the 
all-embracing 1 bureaucracy, • with fit . 
and without (he party, and lhe.uU- 
embracing deterrent, thi KGB. : ( !.' 

Alj five books listed; abovvy direct Jy 
. ov indirectly < arc con pc mod tvi th t lie 
legacy of'$taiin> ! Four of them conic 
front Russian' sources, thpugli none 
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Ims been pub! Klicd in ihc Soviet 
Union. 

Untif now there has been no con- 
certed Soviet attempt to pul Stalin 
and Stalinism into a balanced histo- 
rical perspective. Roy Medvedev's 
Let History Judge is precisely such an 
attempt. Medvedev, philosopher, 
educationist and historian, wrote 
tips book for a Soviet readership and, 

} ioing through the proper channels, 
nnocenlly presented his manuscript 
to Soviet publishing authorities. It 
wrs turned down. He therefore 
authorized its publication abroad 
In this he was following his twin 
.brother, Zhores, a geneticist, whose 
books, The Rise and Fall of T, D, 
Lysenko and The Medvedev Papers 
.{a masterly study of Soviet bureau- 
cratic obstructionism in practice), 
have also been published in the West. 
Zhores also earned himself a place 
in a “ psychiatric " hospital for n 
time. 

Roy Medvedev's work was begun 
In 1962, during a Khrushchevitc 
period that was less dark than now. ' 
it was completed in 1968, when (here 
were already great patches of dark- 
ness across the Moscow noon. It is, 
by any standards, a remarkable book. . 
It is particularly remnrkablc (hat it ; 
wns written in Russia, in the most J 
difficult of circumstances, with no \ 
official access to research facilities. ; 
Not for Medvedev, its for Marx, [he J 
ripli resources of some British 5 
Museum. * 

.. Medvedev has drawn upon per- 
sohal depositions, letters, ncvcr-lo- 
be-publlsned books, and the memory «. 
of (hat political long-distance runner 
Anastas Mikoyan in a bold and £ 
scholarly aLtempt to look at Stalin 5 
from the outside while he himself is 
•still inside the system. It is an p 
■admirable feat of mental prestidigi- n 
• (alien, for the writing is fresh and Hie 
documentation vivid and detailed. _ 
We arc presented with the fullest list J 
yet of (hose who perished during the £ 
.purges. Moreover, there are some Lj 
fascinating glimpses of that world of f, 
•the 1930s : of Kaganovich's brother. ■- 
for example, the Minister of Tl 
Aviation, shooting himself in “ 
Mikoyan’s lavatory. Medvedev 11 
: .though very free with historical J 
parallels to Stalin, is comniendubly i|, 
. reluctant to reach conclusions with- hi 
• out a minute consideration of the pi 
evidence. He goes into the whole of m 
. the Kiray affair again and concludes of 
.that Stalin's guilt in the Kirov m 
: assassination, which triggered off the m 
purges now appears plausible and, L 
..logically and politically, almost •? 
proved , He devotes equal scholarly . Sl( 
.attention to the insistent allegation M 
•that Stalin was an agent of the ,a 
Tsarist secret police. After sifting ail 5 
; fue evicjenco, he rejects the allegation, u 
Medvedev was expelled from the wl 
Party following a KGB put-up job. to 
commonly called a “ provokntslya " ah 
iu Russian, involving the publicati on wl 

Ludovico 
• Ariosto's 

Orlando 
: Furioso 

..Translated into English 
-- Heroical Verse by 

SIR JOhNHARINGTON . 

. (1691) ; 

i d ^l h rs ,n W‘« |on ^ 

Robert McNulty : 

* Sir John Hirjngton’s translation was V. 

■. remgr«<hlu tn rltii'u: j. . 




Roy and Zhores Medvedev 

of a manuscript by an dmigrd hack to the alleged pristinities of a 
organization abroad. Nevertheless, blameless Lenin, 
he remains, in his own view, a true Medvedev's political theory begs 
Marxist- Leninist. Therefore his book many questions for those whose un- 
’u n o* ?- nIy an nlte ™P { document enviable task it is, in studying Soviet 


the Stalin years; it is also one of 
political theory. Crudely para- 
phrased, the theory Is that all 
deviations from Leninism are wrong 


power, to separate the actual from 
the desirable. First, what are Ihc 
organizational faults in a self- 
proclaimed Marxist-Leninist state 


, , . — c auuv 

and that Stalin was a cunning, power- that allow a tyrant to kill millions 
hungry, but far from mad, deviant, of his fellow citizens in the nnme of 

1 ho iNfilPi'i ]r>Orv*npmnn.hn-lLffrrlua- r u!. 


The Dialecfic-accordlng-to-Medve- 
dev is that Stalin was merely a fellow- 


Marx or Lenin— or in his own name, 
or anybody else’s 7 Secondly, what is 


traveller or the Revolution. " It was now to stop some as yet mute, in- 
not love for suffering humanity”, glorious Ivan Ivanovich Pronin 
Medvedev writes, • «■*■« — — 


Tom plotting and killing, as Stalin 


— v wiii iiiiu nmuig, 4«o uiUHU 

that brought Stalin to ihe Revolution, plotted and killed ? Where arc tha 
but his thirst for power, his vanity, his checks and balances? Because of his 
desire to rise above the people and sub- theory, Medvedev has never to 
ject them to his vjiJ. For Stalin the address himself to these crude but 
Parly was always iust an Instrument, a cnpital questions. 


means of reaching his own goals. 

After 566 pages of indictment (ex- 
posing the myth, fed by Svcllann 
Alleluycva and others, that Stalin was 


Above all, Medvedev ignores (he 
question of power as exemplified 
throughout the whole history of (he 
Soviet slate! Lenin, who could be 


- * - ( — — einivi ^vniii, Trim VUUIU OO 

ignorant of what was happening in * quite as ruthless ns Stalin, under- 


his name) Medvedev reaches the stood that the Soviet Union is ribout 
following conclusion : power, about seizing power and then 

The Soviet Union passed through a holding on to it, aboutxismg power, 
rerious .disease and lost many of its about abusing power. Stalin under- 
finest sons. When the cult of Stalin’s Btoodthis. Brezhnev understands it. 
personality was exposed, a great step : Medvedev will have none of this 
1 - not W** prefonln e to put his faith in an as 


personality was exposed, a great step 
was made to recovery. But not every- 
lliing connected with Stalinism is be- 
hind us, by no means everything. The 
process of purifying the Communist 
movement, of washing (ml all the layers 
of Stalinist filth, is not yet finished. It 
must .be .carried through to thp end. 


yet unpractised ideology. 

Limits of de-Stalinization 

The tost part of Abraham Rolh- 
bergs The Heirs of Stalin Is his final 
Mbdvettev has a touching faith analysis of the Stalinist legacy. Here 
In the underlying health of the Rus- he shows n cognizance of how ubso- 
sion body politic. He hopes Hint the lutc P ower CHn corrupt absolutely 
cancerous growth of Stalinism, feck- J 101 "W® be found in writ- 
tesly probed by. «. surjery o £ the 

Twentieth and^Twemy-Second Party Revolution is ^mly^d fnevLwv 

Steftj ' rom f •"» norm, nn d KedSv, on e 5 h* V , 

Who Is able to make the jump of frith lieve that the canew was confined 


Natalia Gorbancvskaya 
i to Stalin alone. 

Mr Rothberg's book is a useful 
i summary, as its subtitle suggests, of 
” Dissidcnce and the Soviet Regime " 
: since the death of Stalin. He sees 
i dearly enough that dc-Stalinizution 
■ was never la be confused with liber- 
alization, as it often was in the West, 
i “ People ", he writes, “ were not to be 
given enough freedom , to contest 
seriously Ihe decisions and purposes 
of the centre, only enough to fulfil 
the centre's .purpose more effect- 
ively” *n other words, there was to 
he a bit more carrot, and a little less 
slick, but the principle of centralized 
direction was to remain unaffected. 

The title of the book, The Heirs 
of Stalin, is taken from (he poem by 
Yevgeni Yevtushenko. Throughout 
the book there js a curious reverence 
for the obiter dicta of that lalenlcd 
hard-currency cultural export who is, 
by turns, “ outspoken " and Pravtla ' s 
poet laureate. Equally curious is the 
inattention of the publishers' proof- 
readers even Stalin did not slaughter 

in/u & Ur,y lhc cMcnl lh «t unly 

50,000 members survived. 

Mr Rothbcrg relics heavily on 
secondary sources from Moscow, In- 
cluding reports from Western corres- 
pondents there. There can be no sub- 
stitute however, for the real thing; 
particularly when, to paraphrase tlint 
edit dissident Andrey Anwlrik, the 
fish have begun to speak. The Chron- 
icle of Current Events is a very unof- 
ficial journal, passed from hand to 
hand In lhc Soviet Union. A recipient 
will read it, retype it with- ns many 
carbons us he can lay his hands on. 
and then dlslribute ihcsc copies to 
nis friends. This process is laconically 


. -- ™.UHliy cviiluhi oi img ,, 

: major Elizabctlum text, . . 

J 47 plates V’.-;.- !t 

Olive Schreiner: 
ASelectiort* 

' Edited by- • 

■ Uys Krige ^ j 

Olive Schreihei;waes^aimW'jn ^ ' 
. Europe as** forerunner of tte * v i-, 
/women’s emancipation ihovcAient. ! * 
: Ftu- the many people who know-ber 
only.^s the writer of The Story of an 

■ ^Man Fqrty.XJyi Krige hnS made : ' • 
this rejection fVom qlj the ■writings, 


Readings in 
World History 

Volume VII ; China, India, and 
Japan : The Middle Period 
: ■ Edited by 

VVilliam H. McNeill 

end 

* Jean W. Sedfar 

• TJi|.reriea'°f ten volumes consisu of • 
«riPWl«ource mater^ls chosen.ib- '/•' 
illustrate lcey Wints in dtfhistorir of ! 

, the world ana of the Interaction of . i'. 
SepartM<^ili2ations,Thia voIurhe '• 
r 18 C^ncerited with the'iiterary 
Cul(ilresoF China, I^dbi, md Japan 
■ across a thousand y eirs, a.d. 500- . 

'■iy- j*t V'* : : .• 

Robinson /' 

Griisoe V ; 

Daniel Defoe ’ ■!*> 
Edlt^d'by J.Donald Crowley : 
pcfoi>Brstwork offiction, written 
in t7ig when he was hesrly sixty, is 


Persistent 

Poverty 

Underdevelopment in 
Plantation Economies of the . 
Third World' 

George L. Beckford; 

The plantation system. was instru- 
mental in bringing ihe Caribbean, 

North-EMtBrazC^Ujg.Souti, ' 

sria^Soath-EaSt Asia into the modem i 
?ery 8tl K e - 

T™ 8 the reasons why . 


.zrr IT'* 7 mo reasons way ■ 

rebtive . 

,to ttife Industrialized economics with 
which theyarc associated, ctett . 

The Art pf 
John Webster 

R^lph B^rry 


. O” vii.i/iiiwc WUII- 

eerns itself with the struggle, and 
uierefore. Inevitably, with the fate. 

?L l ci ' vf V? ^ an! huma « rights in 
the Soviet Union. Sucli peop le are 

The World's, 
Population 

Problems of Growth 
Edited by 

Quentin H. 

Stanford 

This book of readings, intended for 
sixth-loriners and undergraduates, 
offers -an orgnipzed approach to a 
pomplac and controversial subject. 

Ihe selections have been taken from 
rece nt periodicals and books, and 
^ accompanied by commentaries 
15 photographs 
3ijnapsandtextflei9rcs paper 
cover PiC 2 75 Ot/p Toronto 9 

Poenia de mio 

Edited by 

Colin Smith 


known " dissidem, » in 
When the ChronhU 
cation in 1968 (long affe 
nine of samizdat 
unknown now as then (J.m?* 
J srnaH geographical^ SSj 

for their information. tS 

recent issues, (he area L 1 
«ant ia i, y larger, 

Ac larger “ upen " ^ 

some that arc "closed'’. J 
also assume that ihc reL? 
much greater. At the ifan^SrL 
Jwenty-lhrcc issues of^C 
have readied this counirV 1. » 
sored Russ, a, Peter Rtffa 
done nn excellent job in i 
first eleven of them. He ha, % 
the eleven issues into their 
matter and added his own most 
fui annotations. There i$ T 
dealing with the “ mainstian- 
protest (Sinyavski-Danicl fL 
skoy-Ginzburg), for examplt^ 
another with the protest 
captivity. The book IsUlusSh 
some quite remarkable and fa 
I unpublished photographs <rf t 
1 dents in exde and in camp coodifa 

» The dissidents are a hclerotta 
5 collection of people. Some ml 
i Leninists of the Medvedev lyptd 
. are Christians, some are j 
. Democrats ; others are Canwnfl 
» of a distinctly Powelliie mm 
t stamp (without ever having M 
! Enoch Powell), or simply R«l 
1 despairing of that Russianness rt 
. has made Russia what it js. Iben 
i no dissident " leader ” for any m 
i her of reasons: the disparity d | 
| tudes outlined above; the txi 
necessity not to provide (be B 
. with simply one target but to pi* 
it with us many as possible; m 
that by being n dissident at all si 
has paid a high price in coungj 
1 the freedom to think, feel, ulti 
write for himself as an individuil 
so doing, he has opted out oil 
" collective ”, which means, tint 
the looking-glass, that he huql 
out of having any lender. 1 
The dissidents, nevertheless, kj 
one thing in common;’ count#.' {j 
a courage unimagined and m 
ginable by those who talk abodij 
"alte rnative society" in the ft 
Many of the dissidents had ft* 
and mothers who perish td Is | 
purges. <Muny of them have a rt^ 
of exile or prison Hiemsdr&l 
fact, having broken through 9 j 
of sound-barrier ot a 
amounting i.i some cases to reeffl 
ness, they have achieved lhatjJ 
nal freedom " of which Aratj 
speaks. They have come oulMj 
other side of some spiritual 
ence. 'j 

'Many of the dissidents li«« 
badly, yet they write dispassjowj 
and with compassion. The CAn* 
of Current Events is compute^ 
a factual dryness nil the ntfftj 
markable for Ihe circumsiaw 
which it must be produced.^ «| 

Transform- 

ations 

Anne Sexton- 

Anne Sexton’s new book is* . . 2 
collection of poem-stories, tni^: i. ; 
formations into modern tetias^' 
seventeen Grinim fairy-tafca r 0^ 
all their story base they are « 
personal as Aiute Sexton's roost 
intimate poems and have a . 

cumulative power that will surety j 
win her even more English rea«f*- / 
Paper covers ^2 ij** ,f. 
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" I, of Hi renurknbie wb'rtun , Paper 
|^ co(xre £i-i6 0 UP South Africa 
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'Mahon has skill, wit, and off 
arrogance' wrote RichardHm®® : 
The Timet on the appearance cup 
first book. Night Crosstog x io {Q 1 
Poetry Book Society Choice, 
Mahon’s new book is hett er 
more assured, more " 

its insights, and must establab^ 

' as pne of the two or tlirec best u“* ; - 
poets how writing. 

Paper covers qop ; /! 
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flIl W be dispassionalo if you 
a nun« in «« roi,m - |l n ? y hL ' 

I ^cghtfee. in which you 

M»u* and/or children. .( 
*Z iHie room in a communal 
louring a kitchen and a halli- 
mr with, perhaps nmc other fam- 
^ In mh sumuindings. it is 
to achicvo domestic Imr- 
, and to write dispassionately. 
wTOe* someiimes occur 
are inure reminiscent of 
LA?, lower depths (him the brave 
norld presented by Soviet prop- 

wfto this sociological soup that 
^(cB adds its own ingredienls. 
w dissident is followed every- 
me by KGB agents (some of 
women decked out as dowdy 
^ives; some of them are 
ii housewives). Your room is 
d by microphones, which 
is conversation and encourages 
men com versa lion, us it were he- 
fa Jeaf mules. Your mail is at 
i optned before delivery ; at 
nt never delivered 21 1 all. Your 
on is subjected to period k- 
% by K,GiB agents who melic- 
lisl all your books, papers 
I non-represenlaliomil pictures 
i (hen take them away. Any 
Wsrn visitors that you have may 
$ photographed by the K(.i>B as 
leave your block, the light 
by K.GI1 car headlights, 
w nut the daily risk of being 
Hied and put in jail for the 
>0 nine months' investigatory 
(often exceeded). You are 
a brought (0 trial in the tiniest of 
wirooms. packed from an curly 
a with .plain-clothes KliiH and u 
boon of rent aero wd workers dc- 
misinformed about the 
We of the case. The trial will he 
public and your friends wilt 
* be. allowed in because, true 
the courtroom is full. Out- 
fit court, your friends will be 
phed by yet more pin in- 
KGB men and subjected to 
mague and provocation hy yet 
rentafrowd workers, dnmk 
« fie KGlB vodka provided in 
1 courtyard round the corner, 
twd guilty (when was a dissident 
w. found not guilty?), you are 
*bdrag out your days in prison, 
t Bbonr camp, or in .Siberian or 
icviern exile. 'Possihly the worst 
™«lo he sent to a psych in - 
*Mtal (where tieneral (irigo- 
'.among others, now Umg- 
Hhe most dreaded being the 
J jn .Moscow. There, if you 
■H already mad, drugs may make 
.m 

this background that 
w Russia chronicles with 
the fate of those men and 
^ brave enough Ui say that 
W rule of law to prevail 
PJfW Union. They rely for 
/w on two documents. They 
ilir 3 ™ n Constitution and the 
Dedaration of Human 
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Alexander Liin/burg 

Rights. Both of them are enforceable 
in Soviet law. Neither of them is 
enforced. The dissidents are con- 
fronted most frequently with two 
articles of the Russian Federation 
Criminal (Vide, articles 70 and 
190-1. Both deal with " slanderous 
fabrications discrediting the Soviet 
political and social system ". The 
maxinuim term under Article 70 is 
twelve years' *' deprivation of free- 
dom " and " exile ”, These two 
articles are enforced. Untensored 
Russia tells us how. 

'Hie penalties of protest 

’I1»e only person ever to be con- 
nected, publicly, with the compila- 
tion of the ChnniHe of Current 
Events is Natalia Gorbancvskaya. 
horn 1*136. mother of two. un- 
married. She was one- of eight 
people who, on August 25. 
demonstrated on Red Square against 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. It 
wax one of ths longest genuinely 
spontaneous demonstrations in recent 
Russian history! : it lasted four to 
five minutes. ’Hie oigbt converged 
at the Lohnoyc Mesiu (" where you 
put your forehead to have your head 
cut off "). the ancient execution place 
just in front of St Basil's Oathedral. 
There obey displayed -their crude 
home-made placards-" .Stop Soviet 
Inter lure nee in Czechoslovakia ", and 
the like. 'I Itcy were immediately set 
on by individuals In the throng of 
people which is always milling about 
that particular place. Their placards 
were wrenched away and broken up. 
"Dirty Ykls!” somebody shouted. 
They were physically assaulted. And 
as always on these occasions there 
was somebody, usually an old 
woman, hut in this case a young one, 
who opined in the directed of terms 
that they should he done to death : 
these harridans are the direct lega- 
tees of Stalin. At this point the plain- 
clothes KGB operatives, who had 
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been following the demonstrators all 
the way from their homes, dosed in 
and bundled them into cars with the 
maximum unnecessary violence. 

Five of the demonstrators (inclu- 
ding Pavel Litvinov, grandson of the 
former Russian Foreign Minister, 
and Larissa Daniel, wife of Yuli) 
were eventually brought to trial and 
sentenced to various terms of exile. 
One of the demonstrators. Viktor 
Fa'inberg. lost many teeth during his 
arrest and in this unpresentable slate 
was never presented for trial ; 
instead, lie was put into a psychiatric 
hospital, where he remains to this 
day. 

Natalia (iorbanevskuya was not 
hrought to trial immediately, 
allegedly because of her two young 
children, Ihe youngest of which, not 
then one year old, she had with her 
on Red Square, insioad, she received 
out -patient treatment for an alleged 
psychiatric disorder. Sho used her 
time of freedom to compile an 
account of (liu demonstration and 
the subsequent trial, it is now pub- 
lished. in an excellent translation by 
Alexander Ucvcn. ns Red Square at 
Noon (slightly abridged front the 
Russian original, which went by the 
.simple title Noun). The book con- 
tains largo parts of a transcript of 
the trial. Anyone who might incline 
to iiliink that .Soviet justice gets a bad 
press In Ihc West would he well ■ 
advised to read this hook. If the cir- 
cumstances were not tragic, it would- 
read like some Ilf and Petrov story. 

1 is ten to that shade of Vysliinski, 
the Prosecutor : 

The accused Litvinov and Dolone ware 
holding the banner "For Your Free- 
dom nnd Outs". But what sort of 
freedom Is intended in this oase? If 
it is the freedom to hold such dis- 
orderly assemblies, the freedom to 
slander, then snob a freedom does not 
and shall not exist. The slogan — "For 
A Free and Independent Cfeooliaslo- 
vakift ", Should BabilsW not lmye 
known that it was just so that Czecho- 
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Slovakia might be free and independent 
that troops of the socialist countries 
were sent there ? 

It is just worth pointing out that Lite 
Stalin Constitution enjoins, nay pro- 
claims, freedom of assembly and 
freedom of conscience. 

There was even a prosecution sug- 
gestion that lhc accused should have 
informed the authorities of their 
intention tn demonstrate so that they 
could have hud protection. One is 
happy to read that even in that small 
closed court this suggestion met with 
the only possible response : laughter. 

Over » slow fire 

Red St/ 1 /are at Noon is a positive 
hymn to the courage of men and 
women like Litvinov and Larissa 
Daniel and Gorban'evskaya herself. 
They came to the Execution Place 
knowing full well whnl the conse- 
quences would be. G orbane vskaya 
herself was eventually brought to 
trial and sentenced (one uses the 
word advisedly) to a psychiatric hos- 
pital. Her term there ran from July, 
1970. until February, 1972. " We 

commit no crimes”, she writes, 
" that require concealment, while we 
are punished, as n rule, only for 
our convictions. And wind is u con- 
viction worth if it has to be 
hidden 7 ” 

Gorhanevskaya's poems, now pub- 
lished in u translation by Daniel 
Weissborl, read as tniitly as may be. 
G orbane vskayn has every right to 
be taut : 

Don't (ouch me ! I scream at 
passers-by — 

they don’t notice me. 

Cuming alien rooms, 

1 hang about alien lobbies. 

But who will nut a window in the 

wall 7 

Who'll stretch out a hand lo me ? 

] am roasting over a slow fire. 

The book of poems jtlso contains, 
somewhat uncomfortably, a Western 
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psychiatric iuilgmciit of whether 
she is mud or not (conclusion : she 
is nul) and. more apropos, an 
account of her trial. 

'Ihc more politically sophisticated 
dissidents admit that they t.oi have 
little influence in changing the Rus- 
sian pattern of events or even in 
improving Ihe quality of Russian life. 
Tew people, except, the KCili. among 
file, sludgy apathetic millions have 
heard of them, and then only through 
the foreign radio stations or if their 
trial has been pre- judged in the offi- 
cial press. In a word, the dissidents 
have no power. 

Yet they go on. propelled by an 
inner compulsion, being picked off. 
one by one. ul intervals of roughly 
six months (perhaps Ihe KGB, ton. 
works to a wall -chart "plan "J, being 
sent to prison or exile ror years and 
years and then coming back, like 
Amulrik and Rukovski, for more. 
They have got into the habit of 
thinking free, of thinking out of the 
s. Li r rounding mental drabness that 
contains and nourishes 5Uilinism. 
And once thnt habit, dearly bought, 
is indulged , it is difficult to shake 
off. Salvation has been reached. 

A Western argument attaches it- 
self to this personal salvation. The 
argument goes like this. The dissi- 
dents’ courage rubs off on those they 
meet, ip the camps and without. Thu 
dissidents' probity, shining til rough 
the thin paper of the samizdat pub- 
lications, could, much more heavily 
concentrated, penetrate the skid I 
even of lhc latter-day muzhiks. Much 
more thinly spread it could cover 
the whole of the Soviet Empire. But 
Russia remains Russian. Let wishful- 
thinking liberals ponder this 
cautionary tale : There are Hi ret 

boiling cauldrons. In each of litem 
Soviet citizens arc boiling a way. A 
group of Western tourists is being 
shown the cauldrons as purl of their 
1 hard-currency lour. The tourists arc 
| in the charge of a pretty young In- 
1 tourist guide. " Here ", she suys, 
pointing to the first cauldron, ” here 
; are the Armenians. They tire not 
allowed out.’' The Armenia ns boil 
; 011 cue. ** Coming tn the second caul- 
; dron ”, she continues, “ wc luive the 
Jews. According to the provisions of 
; our Constitution, they are allowed 
! out from, time to Lime, but (here is 
nowhere for them to go." The 
tourists gaze open-mouthed at the 
1 people in the third cauldron. "Who 
arc these?", n tourist asks. 

The - people in the third 

cauldron huddle wrctcltedly together 
ns the water bubbles round them. 
" Those ", the guide saya, spilling, 
“are Ihe Russians." “Are they 
allowed out ? ” the tpurisi asks. 
“ They tire allowed out at any time ”, 

' the guide says. “ But they rarely leave 
their cauldron. When they do it is 
only to collect more firewood. They 
bring the firewood back, stoke up 
the cauldron, and then get back in 
again.” 
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We have pleasure in calling attention- Co something of the activities of the David & 
Charles Group. 

Oil these two pages we give, in alphabetical order, a full list of the titles published 
during the financial year 1971/72 which, ended on 30 April, Just one year’s output. 

Please send a postcard to David & Charles, Newton Abbot, Devon, if you would 
like your name added to our mailing list which brings seasonal catalogues free, or send 
15p if you would like our unique complete catalogue with inventory of the contents of 
ail titles published down to August, 1971 (includes a voucher for 15p redeemable when 
you buy a D&C book). 

Included in this double-page advertisement are details of our Journals, our reprint 
of the First Edition of the Ordnance Survey and also of the Readers’ Union Group of 
book clubs and St John Thomas Booksellers. 1 

Prospective authors are invited to apply for a copy of our Author’s Guide. 
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In love with La Divina 
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C:EC II. IIF.ATON ; 

The liirppy Years. 'Jiarics 194-MK 
248pp. Wcidenfehl am) NicoKuii. 


The years arc happy for several rea- 
sons. Tile Unit* war is almost over. 
France is liberated and Cecil Heaton 
is asked by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion to mount an exhibition of pliotu- 
.graphs in Paris, showing Uriiuin at 
War. This involves staying at the 
British Embassy with delightful Lady 
Diana and datin' ing Duff, renewing 
contacts with Cocteau. Cartier- Bres- 
son, Rfirard. Koelino, Picasso and 
Oidc. The war is not over quite yet. 
Churchill and dc Gaulle . niiisi be 
photographed at (lie front. But the 
world is opening up, f I to ugh “ victory 
docs not bring with it a sense of 
triumph — rather ii dull numbness of 
relief that (lie blood-letting is over M . 

Bvcn before the “magnitude and 
horror” of Hiroshima, Mr Heaton's 
postwar prospects brightened. He 
had previously designed only a 
ballet or two, a " mitch-toc-litcrary 
play and an odd costume here and 
there Now Binkie Beaumont gave 
him the chaoec of designing Lad y 
Windermere's Fan for Gielgud ; and 
one thing leading to another, that 1 
meant his designing An ideal Urn- i 
band in the United States, and then 
a seven-year contract with Alexan- i 
der Korda. He was in demand us a I 
ballet-designer, and there was ot i 
course Vogue in London. Paris amt i 
New York, to say nothing of Condc I 
Nast and others. j 

No dearth of work, but a realiza- ;• 
lion of limitations. At dinner at Sybil i 
Cholmondeley's with Churchill. ] 
Field Marshal Alexander. Lady , 
Wimbonie and Brendnn Bracken, [ 

I realized how remote I have become I 
from the ordinary mini of intelligence, r 
Not only in the field of politics and h 
government, but in history, in sociul t 
problems, and in the events of the day. v 
I found myself tongue-tied and with no c 
opinions to voice. • t 

But. tongue-tied or not, Mr Benton- J 
always has eyes to see. cant to hear i 
an<J a pen to record : \ 

Churchill was harsh In Ills criticism ol v 
&r htarrord Cripps ("that parlour f 

rrfvi<l i<«i(s "i urKnm i .* i i # 


rail nf l.ady Alexander, the widow of 
the actor- manager, an amrr-piifinmt 
combination of malice and sympa- 
thy. expressed as usual in visual 
terms : 

Although ««f an alarming vintage she 
took Reggie ami me to hcnclii per- 
formances, charity bulls, first nights, 
and all sorts of public places. When wc 
first saw her she presented a strange 
speciuclc with her pigs snout, dogs 
mouth and bird’s eyes, wearing the 


. most exaggerated of clothes unci fealh- 
‘ crt ‘d head -gen r. Even in broad daylight 
she appeared to he in full fancy ng: 

* ycl we dared noi laugh m her lor ne 
■ was a kind, good soul wiLh a golden 
heart. Someone said she looked like u 
caricature of an old marquise, but she 
alwajs reminded ns of some circus dog 
dressed up— a white poodle covered in 
frills and diamnnfd. 

Working with Korda was not 
happiness unalloyed. Admiration for 
the producer’s charm, culture and 
intelligence was tempered by alarm 
at his inability to do several things 
at once or any of them as well as 
possible. But it brought much- 
needed money and made it possible 
lo purchase Reddish House, 
Broadchalkc. in place of A&licombc. 
of which he was dispossessed after 
fourteen years of devotion. Life and 
career move steadily forward during 
the qitadrcnnium, 

Ycl in this volume one relationship 
usurps an importance out of propor- 
tion to that which it will probably 
assume when the diaries come to be 
regarded as a whole: the love-affair 
between the most celebrated photo- 
grapher of beautiful women of his 
generation and Ihc most beautiful 
woman of hers. In a prefatory note. 
Mr Beaton explains : 

Some who appear in this volume may 
consider that things that were said, or 
happened, twenty years ago arc still 
not sufficiently a part of history to be 
aired in print. Tf 2 have offended any 
friends I hope they will believe that if 
was fur from my wish to do so. l-casi 
of till have I wanted to cause any pain 
to the woman who occupied niy 


revelation of Mr Rudolfs intimate 
friendship with a woman who at 
that lime was the victim of an 
nlmost paranoid fear of exposure: 
hut correspondingly lie (and perhaps 
especially she) cannot help speculat- 
ing about the reasons fur such a 
reversal of altitude. 

In ihe long run, however, this love 
story (ending in this volume with “ a 
middle-aged crackpot”, to use Mr 
Heaton's self -description, “con- 
vulsed with sabs' 1 ) will be judged 
not by whether it is in good taste to 
publish at such a lime buL whether it 
is worth publishing at all, or in part. 
Most readers will lie more con- 
cerned with the behaviour of Miss 
Garbo than that of Mr Beaton. 
7 here has probably been no woman 
ever whose cinematic image is so 
adoringly recognized and whose per- 
sonality remains so elusive. As an 
a dress, she may noi rate supreme, 
but as a star she outshines all. 
"Beauty like hers is genius ”, ns Mr 
Heaton observes in the words of 
Rossetti. Because this to most of 
us is not enough, we arc avid to 
know more. 

We shall not find it in Mr Bea- 
ton s pages. In company with him. 
we intrude into the presence. We 
watch, we admire, we are tantalized, 
ihe beauty, the down-to-earth ness, 
the repudiation of gossip, the not- 
ca rmg-how-one-lnoks with the uner- 


ring-scnsc-oMiutbing-right, the .sad- 
ness and the gaiety, the tender 
advance and the baffling retreat, the 
depression and indecisions, the 
head-colds and big feet, the simple 
meals ami hollies of vodka, the 
social charm and .subsequent 
boredom baffle, bemu/c and hemu.su 
Mr Beaton in his private contacts as 
surely as they have her screen fans 
in films, which except for a handful 
arc unworthy of her majesty. Her 
screen quality is mystery, ihe mys- 
tery of light and wind upon a lake, 
ever-changing, cvcr-lovely, ever-sur- 
prising. Hut what is there to be seen 
by the diver? Is it ul] a natural 
phenomenon, ihe effect on the 
retina of light and air and water? 
Perhaps this was why Miss Garbo 
gave her imprimatur. Mr Beaton 
tells us little about about her which 
we did not know already, except 
l ha t she works like :i peasant in her 
Hollywood garden, digging in loads 
in manure and sawing down ivy. 

Mr Beaton, with his Korda con- 
tacts, tried to plan careers together, 
but Greta Garbo could not abandon 
stardom for team drama. La Divina 
was still Queen of the Screen, while 
she remained not entirely imounita 
as " Miss Brown ” of the Ritz Hotel. 
New York City, and 904 Bedford 
Drive, Beverley Hills. 

Mr Beaton persisted in his efforts 
to entice her into his future: 


Doggedly I expounded n n ih* 
hex *>f what wc could m-i? 1 *- 

loguther. 

interests and auiiviijr u- Jl 
each other's wtaZf'* h 

ordinary, fives. miulu n m . . n ' ,tf 

s= 

SrBSflssi.'iEsa 

bail one she would ‘ Shed 
rather shocked at her joke. ’ a 

Miss Garbo, one feels, was 
more shocked that , h c might ^ 
become M rs Cecil Baton "fif 

d m' H ™“- BraaJehalke, 5 
Pelhem Bhce, Soulh 
Wh.i had happened had hm 
wonderful. Bm even during E 
time. I- ox'ii t*. Korda. Cuvenl Garfu 
or Condi! Nils! had taken over. Tie 
fantastic excitement of life as wife 
of a man in the prime of h 
creative life may for a moment foe 
tempted this goddess of the screen. 
But was there in any of the mytki 
of ancient Greece an instance of i, 
god or goddess becoming modal for 
a lover? It was. surely always dv < 
other way round. And Mr Beams 
never proposed spending the rcii d 
his life buying ’ manure for 9N. 
Bedford Drive or health food* fa 
the Ritz. Hotel. 


Partitioned off 
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From lag to lion 


FRANK NORMAN : 

The Lives of Frank Norman 
Introduction by C. H. Rolph. 
318pp. Penguin. Paperback, 45p. 


I roiskyitc ) wham he quoted as being 
only one person who didn’t enjoy nil 
Ihe .Hungs he said about them. “ He 
.resented being called ‘Sir Si if ford 
Crappa'. But 1 didn'L know that (hat 
word hud a connexion with the rears. I 
donj have to descend to four-letter 
words (o he abusive ”, Brendan da- 
rn 11 ™!. Churchill replied : "Come off 
rt, (Brcmlnn, you’ve also hud bud luck 
wlih that word. You once called 
someone ‘crapular 1 and he resented 

- . Mr Benton, however, is best with 
his own sort of people, ns in his port- 


thoughts (and the bulk of my diary 
entries) in the years lust after the war. 
I have tried to remain Irulhful, and I 
hope to publish future diaries. But if I 
were to omit the central character 
from this present volume it would 
cause u complete hiatus, and denigrate 
a relationship that was, for ten years, 
meaningful and pertinent, nnd reduce 
it to the level of an episode. Moreover, 
it would not be natural or justifiable 
to myself— and still less to her— if I 
ef faced nfy recollections of this re- 
markable person. 

The date of this slightly cryptic 
note is J 968, which possibly infers 
that Mr Beaton delayed publication 
until he received Greta Garbo's 
imprimatur. If this was so, the 
reader can feel no embarrassment 
on Mrs* Garbo’s behalf at the 


’■ It would hiivc been ;l mi rude if 
my orthography hud not improved 
somewhat after a decade of solid 
writing ”, Frank Norman comments 
in a note on Banana Boy, the fourth 
of his autobiographical books. It is 
not its enticing a sentence us some he 
hits written, and there arc those of 
his readers who would have preferred 
the miracle to happen. Yet it would 
be just ns sentimental to assume that 
a man can move from old lag to 
literary lion without a certain loss of 
mi I urn I ness and verve, as it would 
be affected on Mr Norman's own 
part to slick to thieves' jargon and 
rhyming slang when the martini trays 
arc circulating. A celebrity must re- 
tain what honesty he can, and on the 
evidence of The Lives of Frank 
Norman the lionized ex-convict does 
very well 


This attractive paperback consists 
of substantial extracts from the four 
Tegs of autobiography which really 
march backwards. Banana Boy, the 
Intest (o be written, is about Mr Nor- 
man’s days as a Dr Barnardo’s school- 
boy and naturally come first. ” | 
dismissed all he had to say ns utter 
rot ”, is the way he describes his head- 
master's warning. The book that 
made his name. Bang to Rights, lakes 
its place towards the end though 
written a decade earlier. "But 1 
tucked a deaf un to that” is the 
equivalent reaction to some advice lie 
receives on leaving prison. The effects 
of the literary life tire plain to see. 
though Ihc inhibitions he acquires are 
of style rather than subject-matter. 
Between the two comes Stand on Me, 
iibout his days as » Soho hanger-on 
and described by Mr Norman as “ a 
more conscious effort at writing’’ 
than the racy prison bonk which 
launched him. 

Where does he stand — reformer or 


performer, genuine primitive a 
showman’s exhibit ? In his introduo 
lion C. H. Rolph hope* that Mr 
Norman's work will make for man 
tolerance in a public at present under- 
going a hardening of the penal atti- 
tudes. Whether or not he tloq as? 
good there, his surviving value ms 
be that of a writer who lakes his voi 
seriously and whose natural vitality 
dies hard, even though hc,H com- 
mitted-doomed, some might pwftf 
lo put it -lo a progressive rdlnenwl 
of his style. He had no intention* 
becoming a literary lion ; “ it jn* 
happened to me.” And in The Gtatz\ 
written at the height of his iiftlocntt. 
he tells us that he had by that tin* 
” completely forgotten what the in- 
side of a nick looks like ”. H a 1 
sad note, almost with it hint of tat 
innocence. 
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Herbert Sstencsr on SocialEvolutioh -V 
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The Social Construction of Communities 
Gerald D. SuWes 

In this work, Gerald D. Sutlies attempts to synthesize an 
«niwgtng ooncept, particularly as expounded by Conrad 
izwnz, Robert Ardrey, and Desmond Moxm— the ’ new 
Mrrttor|aiis4s —with the established theories of the 
developed by Park and Bui-goss in 
me lyzus. In docog so, he defines a useful and *iraoya- 
"ve^ipproadi to the analyMS of contemporary urban lift.. 


Invisible Colleges 

TTib Diffusion of Knowledge In Scientific Communities 
-Dlena-Crene 

In (ihts study, Diana Crane is concerned wirii the diffu- 
* scientific knowledge. 1 She suggests that the 
mvinble <x>tlece ’ is responsible for developing Ideaa 
«to a body of sotemSfte bnowtedge— a email group of 
WgWy productive scientists fin any one field, who ooro- 
™»Kite With one another and motrttnr the rapidly 
^ of knowledge in that area. 


The Spotted Hyena 

A Sbdy of PrsdaHon and Social Behaviour 
HqiiiXruuk. 

S^k ^ held in oonlempt by many-peopje who think, 
at . than as. hideous, cackling scavenger. Mr- Krouk s 
rttenrch dfipch these twrions and snows the hyena to 
be n Rrcdater m .its own right, directly comparable to ; a 
species like the wolf. The author’s thoroughly IHm* 

. trated study oonstttuiM the firet substantial flefi research 
on Aesd ansnaU. ' • .’ :•••' 
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I E CORDIMKR x 
one's Companions 

Cape- MM- 

William Trevor's characters 
; not sudden victims of the 
i. but irretrievably sad. as it 
re suffering from n mild, in- 
jjlness. The condition, for 
ems to be a permanent one : 
bar lives have drifted that way, or 
.war certain to become Hint way, as 
TjuairJ inclination. Their sadness 
is not the masochistic bravura of 
k penitent's hair-shirt, nor is it 
bdirtic and climactic. Rather. t»nc 
^ a history of small, formative 
iuspoinlmenis and betrayals ; and 
iof< a future wliich will lead, im- 
■eriefiibly, to hopelessness. The over- 
tag passion, the tragedy that 
1 ,,! a person waste are things that 
L»cfi to other— perhaps luckier— 
■topic. Mr Trevor’s characters suffer 
■ter, persistent disasters which cat 
at their lives and will eventually 
buihcm utterly vulnerable. 

; Three of the stories in The Rail- 
r ( ,wi if/ Romance, ’* The Mark-2 
W{', “The Grass Widows “ and 
'0 Fat White Woman ”, have 
ifnly proved successful as lelc- 
inioo plays, and they itre certainly 
isong the best in the book, though 
a n possibly invidious lo single Ilium 
out from u collection that is 
»{r dktppoinling. The domestic 
«k is one which Mr Trevor 
iMKraitts with a particularly keen 
qc, and two of these stories deal with 
icrisis linte, when half a lifetime of 
xlf-deception is unable lo withstand 
deforce of circumstance and can no 
lejer be a defence. 1 n ’’ The Grass 
*idows’’n hond-lcachcr and his wife 
wirt at their usual holiday hotel to 
jfcreva that the place is now run by 
!fc former owner's son and has 
jfeojeti beyond all recognition. The 
wwns bpve been clumsily halved by 
n'ood ' partitions, the fond is 
Wiling, Ihe service worse. They 
aa discover ihai a former head-boy 
ai arrived with his bride, assuming 
bis former headmaster’s 
Wrag descriptions of both hotel and 
®W~ihat it would he ideal for a 
Wfmoon. 

J^flugh the flimsy partition, the 
~®KBter and his wife can hear the 
unsuccess fol attempts of the 
jWxgcr couple as they try to consum- 
their marriage. At breakfast the 
wmcct. and the two men take up 
former relationship with case: 
the headmaster, nvun- 
?? and comfortably pompous : 
“wn. the pupil, sycophantic and 
a man in a man's world. 
ib!!v re ^ n 8uslhorpc recognizes 
k^T n , a y° un 8cr version of the 
K«* 0Be authoritarianism and 
shc hos endured Tor 
Sr marriage. Shocked into 
she atteriipts lo persuade 
. {^kson io ubandon her 

kJkt-x hikes art un- 

hbk hold : but just as it is too 
na1 ,.] ler . make a change, so 
5J5 °. f Dil Phne Jackson’s life 
Mr a ^^ ome unchangeable. 

^^"^s^orpe's bid for some 
freedom peters mil 
io&fu aoc * unspoken regret. 
. 'Bpy-Hunter, in ” O Fat White 
n cwl cj St scif-deccption 
10 P rulecl herself 
sKE??- 0 ? failure her mar- 
Ihrough. and for that 
s nt1 r ,. a f wakQ n , ng is more tmu- 
suppressed. She, 
tic ¥ tt head-teacher, u 
ditotthpni 1 *? ru . ns a private 
tf In Wi° ' v * lcre hoys who have 
cnl ^ Hnce t0 Public 
wemiri f ctamm «ng methods 
-5 n5? f Ve bcen morc uPPro- 

^!fS?!!S?L ce, K. it Sites 

(i the pupils to push 


wiin mm- 

Jer tragedy, like 
prpe, is not that 
to ktit that she 

^PUfih il% *1 al a '*' * r b°^ e 
nS.:* 1 * 8 * 1 *®. their lives 


weak to change it is an unbearable 
burden. 

This point is made repeatedly in 
The Hall nn mi of Rimmnce. A spin- 
ster dreams of leaving her parents, 
knowing she will never be able lo 
summon enough courage to make the 
break : a girl, tied hy pity to her 
invalid father, makes a weekly trip 
lo a village dance hall and nurses 
memories of an old romance while 
failing even to snare the man she is 
willing to settle for: a hoy escapes 
a dull town and the certainly of a 
dull future only in daydreams: and 
the situation is given a neat twist 
in *’ Access to the Children ”, a story 
in which a man who has left his 
wife for another woman is left, in 
turn, by his lover and finds (hat there 
is no way hack into Ihe comfort and 
security of t lie marriage he aban- 
doned. 

The stories may he sad. but they 
have about them the unmistakable 
ring of truth. Mr Trevor never once 
foi'ces the pace, never once pushes 
events into an unlikely pattern. In- 
stead. he brings his characters to life 
by endowing them with the small, 
cumulative regrets which together 
make the sum of their unhappiness, 
providing a sense of their experience 
and their isolation with a skill which 
is all the more impressive for being 
unobtrusive. 

Nadine Gordimer. loo. makes a 
point well by not staling it directly. 
South Africa is her home, and is the 
setting for many of her stories, but 
even when she is making use of poli- 
tics in a story she is never guilty of 
pushing her characters to the sideline 
in order to make an overt political 
point a fuel which, paradoxically, 
enables her to demonstrate Soulh 
Africa’s political oddities more 
exactly: the country lives through 
Ihe characters’ experience of it. 
" Abroad ’ is a story in which a man 
leaves South Africa und Iravcjs up lo 
Zambia where his sons are living. He 
is prepared W* discover changes in his 
sons; he is prepared, loo, for Ihe 


strangeness of a country where Ihe 
African is in control: no segrega- 
tion, no automatic precedence for 
Whiles. To begin with, he is able 
to cope, countering his younger son’s 
indifference with a brash good 
humour, declaring himself impressed 
by the sophistication of the Africans 
he meets, and even agreeing lo share 
a hotel room with an Indian. Finally, 
though. Ihe adjustments prove too 
much; his good will is false just its 
his expectations or a grand reunion 
with his sons was something he 
desired but never, one senses, really 
expected lo achieve. 

The subtlety which enables Miss 
Gordimer to produce a sense of her 
country’s complexities through the 
lives of her characters extends to 
those stories in which the selling is 
less significant. Shc seldom, if ever, 
passes judgment or breaks into Ihc 
narrative to make some observation 
that might have escaped the reader’s 
notice : instead, shc lets the charac- 
ters work for her, implying but never 
stating, so that (lie progression of 
the story — its power nnd its chance 
of success— lies in Iter ability to mani- 
pulate and develop her characters 
rather than a tendency lo back them 
with little informative statements 
about their motives or desires. A 
good example of this is "The Bride 
of Christ ”, in whieh a pair of liberal 
parents do tjic fair-minded thing in 
allowing their daughter to become 
confirmed. They have all the right 
arguments with which to oppose it, 
they even understand what lies be- 
hind it, but they are powerless in the 
Face of her commitment iq Christian- 
ity because it lacks the logic by whieh 
they live. The girl's eventual lapse in 
favour of more pressing adolescent 
enthusiasms confuses them even 
more, and their po-faced bewilder- 
ment is, by turns, tiniusing and pitiful, 
Their confusion nnd mild im happi- 
ness is lypieal of the book's mood, 
und the skill by which it is reached 
is typical loo. 


Effort in exile 
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I he I.ost Fmlnissy 
2W>pp. Collins. t2. 

JICItF.MY LKI.AND : 

The Tower 

|t||pp. GotltlllC/. tl.W. 

The Princess Surossy of Curpntliia 
once put a handful of rose petals into 
a walnut box inlaid with a silver 
initial and crown, given to her by her 
lover. Count Miklos Bandera. Fifty 
years later Ihc box. still smelling of 
roses, comes into the hands of a Lon- 
don antique dealer, John Orr, who 
with his friend Samuel Wyndhum 
becomes involved in the fortunes of 
the Surnssys. Though Carpathia has 
long since been consumed by Soviet 
Russia. Prince Paul Sarossy is still 
i\ his post as Ambassador, presiding 
over the Carpathian government in 
exile, robing himself every day to 
ncct the summons to Buckingham 
Palace that never comes, and selling 
:>ff piece by piece the embassy paint- 
ings and furniture. The two English- 
men are persuaded to undertake a 
mission to Carpathia, where u revolt 
led by Katarina, grand-daughter of 
Ihe Princess and Count Bandera Is 
about to begin. Wyndhnm falls In- 
stantly in love with Katarina, and 
after the outbreak of the revolt and 
a skirmish with the Russian tanks, 
all three escape on a plane to London. 

The story slides between the past 
and present, now' pursuing the Prin- 
cess's affair with her husband s mend 
soon after the First World War, now 
Englishmen s efforts to 

sys grown old.. It is sl y- 

y done, completely confident, und 


issues like a latier-aay an™ 
with music by Ivor Novcllo. One 
aspect, however, jars very badly. A 

worthy bill unsympathetic character 
called Kora immolates herself before 
the Russians, allowing Katarina to 
escape. Jan Paluch und 1969 are 
rather glibly invoked. ?is though the 


author preferred the high polish and 
soft centre of Ills work lo real and 
painful events, while leaning on those 
events to substantiate his laic. 

There is at first something oddly 
irritating about the prose of The 
Tower : after u while you realize that 
what is catching at your mind is that 
you arc really having to pay attention. 
Quite large slabs Of quite good books 
seem to write themselves, and to rend 
themselves, too. as they mechanically 
cover the neutral ground between 
their interesting bits. The writing hero 
is thick with observation and ideas, 
mildly cranky in its style, and: used 
to make the reader keenly interested 
in the goings-on of a plensunt but 
slightly silly girl called Andrcn. 

Her self-absorbed lover Ben lives 
in an Irish Norman tower, and has 
no intention of leaving it for her. 
When he chucks her. she marries a 
mother-dominated solicitor called 
Arnold who has been mooning alter 
her. for years. She spends a; few 
disastrous months with him Until he 
goes home to mother, and she ends 
"a .separated marrie'd woman of 
Lwcntyfoiir. and pregnant ”. Ben. 
who has been meanwhile in the 
Middle East, has smuggled an Arab 
girl terrorist into Ireland and. his 
tower, and let her die of a trivial 
Infection rather than risk her discov- 
ery by the authorities. The bliss he 
has shared with her counterpoints 
Andrea's misery with Arnold, both 
are over, and still Andrea loves Ben 
in vain. . 

The author s imaginative hold on 
his central character is so strong 
that he makes her follies seem 
inevitable, and not a novelists 
arrangements. With a sort of unkind, 
-mpathy he cbnyeys her reference 


understands the baffled sexuality 
that would make; a young woman 
like Andrea tak-a' to someone as wet- 
as Arnold. Going . deeper, be ex- 

E lores the unappeasable bitterness ot 
now’ing . that one’s ■ * proper 
person " isunsuilable a* weflaslost. 
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Suicide of a magazine 


OTTO FRIEDRICH : 

Decline and I ' nil 

499pp. Mich-icl Jiisepli. J.5. 

LOUIS Al. LYONS : 

Newspaper Story 

S . Harvard University Press, 
m: Oxford University Press. 


The sub-til 1c of Decline and Fad is 
“The Struggle for Power at a Great 
American Magazine". The maga- 
zine was Tlw Sat unlay Evening Post. 
Olio Friedrich was the foreign editor, 
articles edit or ami finally managing 
editor. Naturally his main interest 
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is the mlm-iillicc chicanery . double- 
dealing and plain siupidiiy which eon- 
1 ri billed in the death iif the hurt in 
I 9(»9. 

Mr Friedrich tells the story well 
wilh abundant qtiolutiuni from the 
odd c.'i si of characters who attended 
the patient in the last years. There is. 
perhaps, loo much detail. Worse, 
there is a tendency lo concentrate so 
deeply oil tlic whys and wherefores 
nl the Post ' s collapse that the reader 
is diverted Jroni the facl ihal Mr 
Friedrich's subject was a giant in 
American journalism and its end a 
loss to (lie nation. 

The Ft) v. in its last phase, com- 
mitted some outrageous errors. Much 
of its copy, despite extensive and ex- 
pensive advertising, was pretty ihin 
stuff. Lis editors were prone to 
chase every journalistic novelty, in- 
cluding that shocking redundancy, 

" invesligalivc journalism". What 
else is good journalism but investiga- 
tive? During much of this period 
the Pom was an easy mark for snide 
gibes from the left and, in truth, its 
editorial policy for many years re- 
mained a hit lo the right of l.ouis 
XIV. 

Yet this was a magazine that pub- 
lished William Faulkner. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, P. G. Wodchou.se, Ring 
Larditer and Edith Wharton. At a 
lime when few Americans, and cer- 
tain Ey very few Post readers in what 
is now called middle America, eared 
much aboul events abroad, the Post 
offered them intelligent articles on 
events around the world. When the 
Part died and its parent company, 
the Curtis Publishing Gompan y, , 


went into eclipse, something import- 
ant went oul of American life. 

What killed the Post 1 The news 
mid picture magazines it tried lo 
imitate without i|uilc succeeding 7 
Television 7 All had a hand in the 
magazine’s demise. Hut there arc 
some around the newsrooms of New 
York and Chicago who believe that 
the Post began lo falter in September, 
1961. when it went through a dis- 
astrous revamping, what Mr Fried- 
rich calls a peculiar mixture of new 
and old and wlmt Clay Blair, another 
editor, later described as “ utter, 
total, complete disaster ". That 
December the Curtis Company 
announced losses of SJm. Al the 
end of the 192lts advertising revenue 
alone had been more than S50m a 
year. 

From that point on, with one brief 
rally in 1966, ii was all downhill. 
The answer must be that the Post, 
helped of course by television, killed 
ilsclf by discarding a proven formula 
for material that appealed to the 
bright young men in its offices but 
said nothing to Post readers. 

Mr Friedrich's descriptions of his 
colleagues are far from flattering, and 
the processes by which the Post was 
edited arc almost unbelievable. There 
is a curious amateur ism about the 
proceedings. Listen to Marlin Acker- 
man, the Post's last president but one 
discussing the means of saving the 
paper. Asked to spell out his ideas 
Ackerman said: 

Okay, here's the deal. Is somebody 
taking notes ? We eel out of the num- 
bers game with Life and Look— we're 
not getting anywhere that way, a ltd it's 
Losing us money— and we out back the 


Post from six puinl eight mil linn [circu- 
lation] in tlircL- million, and we make 
it a high-duvs mugn/inc for a class 

audience. 

Students of the economics of pub- 
lishing will note that in its death 
throes the Post still had a circulation 
of nearly seven million. Students of 
literature will nut miss the Through 
the Looking Glass aspects of what 
Mr Ackerman was saying. 

Mr Friedrich has a sharp eye and 
attentive car for the absurdities of 
corporate life ; his accounts of ollice 
squabbles and salesmen's meetings 
ring true. Bui despite the occasional 
comedy, this is a sad hook. Some- 
thing accessary to American life was 
being slowly killed, and if the incom- 
petents who presided showed any sign 
of feeling for that life or, indeed. Tor 
their readers. Mr Friedrich docs not 
emphasize it. 

l.ouis Lyons's story of the Boston 
Globe is in happier vein. He tells 
the story of that newspaper's life and 
times, its great stories, its scoops, its 
campaigns. The Globe does not have 
the acclaim it deserves in the United 
Stales; that goes lo The New York 
Tiines and the Washington Post. Bui 
it is it solid, professional newspaper 
published in a city as full of life as 
any reporter could wish. Boston's 
transatlantic reputation for dullness 
is undeserved. It is a lively town and 
the Globe a lively newspaper. 

Mr Lyons was a reporter on the 
Globe from 1919 to 19-16 and later 
Curator of the Nieman Fellowships 
at Harvard until 1964. His long con- 
nexion with the newspaper and the 
almost papal .position he held in 
journalism resulting from has job 


™ny «. R ho» , 
covered Lily UnelnA dT' 
debut 7 And Mr Lyon? often i^ 
loo Olympian m his jiidg n ,J: 
stones. I he years in the rarefied- 
mospherc of Harvard j„ ay fig 
him to forget that journal^ * 
he drudgery and luck as 
enterprise and high thinking. 

One of Mr Lyons's great couk^ 
a reporter was an interview m 

' w l k * nncd S f « lflc " Amfi 
dor to the Court oF St Jams w 

1940.. He tells the story wR 
and insight 1 h.s was the inlem*. 
in which Mr Kennedy said ft 
"bunk" to believe that EngLrt 
was 'fighting for democracy ”, and 
appealed to his c.iunlrymcn lo " K» 
out or the war and keep the 
sphere out of it. If any of the law 
Americans act up, kick them in dt 
teeth." These and other slalom* 
like remarks precipitated Mi Ktt 
nedy's resignation. Mr Lyons whirr 
" He’d been a Chamberlain man mI 
could hardly represent Roosevdnji 
Churchill." 

To repeat, Boston Is a lively ciij 1 
and the Globe's reporting on Bosin 
stories and people makes good read- 
ing ; the Sacco- Vanzclti ease, van® 
members of the Kennedy famDj 
from Joseph P. lo Teddy, the bium 
Mayor Curley and the Lizzie Ba- 
den ease. Mr Lyons tells theslaj 
of the newspaper’s triumphs art 
trials wilh skill and good humou 
But il is a family story, a Hikm 
story. 
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Vfliicicn mid Presse in Deutschland 
wit 1945 

598pp. Bremen : Schiinemann Uni- 
versitiiisvcrlag. DM 48. 

ECKART SPOO (Eililort : 

Dio Tabus der hinidesdeuLsciicn 
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136pp. Munich : Hunser. DM 7.80. 

AXEL SPRINGER: 

Von Berlin turn geschen 

Zeugnisse- ernes engaglcrien Dcul- 
BChen. 

Edited by Hans Wallenberg. 

300pp. Stuttgart: Seewnld. DM26. 

Freedom of the press and newspaper 
monopolies are emotive subjects in 
every democracy. They are debated 
lit parliaments, in universities, and 
by the general public, in the hope 
that whatever freedom exists may bo 
preserved, and thut, what is us yel 
available only in restricted measure 
may be extended. They are matters 
of passionate interest throughout the 
world. Among Western countries it 
is probably the Federal Republic in 
which they have come to have the 

f [rentes! importance, because- it was 
wre thut the four Occupation Powers 
Buve Ocrtiiany the opportunity to 
.develop such freedoms during life 
immediate postwar years, As was 
only natural, everjr political party, and 
Iho Seeing Democratic Party in par- 
ticular, hoped to develop its own 
pnrty-politicat ' press. ■ The Social 
Democrats planned' to start again 
font the point they had reached 
, before the Hitler period. Theirs was 
the only party that hqd the necepsnry 
organization at. its disposal; and, 

: since its. herdqdarteiis were' In the 
British zone, it .was able to approach 
• occupying ;p9wer without undue 
; delay. Tlie centre parties, the CDU 
and; the '-EpjPv And 5 6t eburife the 
Communists- too, nit jitfOve, to secure 
the powerful weapon that would be 
1 Riven them by the establishment of 
■ tluir pivn party ifewspajaers,- ; 

. :Wekje-Di«fich- Fischer, in his 
•: ; ^pU-rbasoned . And comprehensive 
Ut * ( l Presse in Deutschland 
sett 194 $,'. diseUsses dcvelopmeftts' up 
to 1970, life .book is fully appotafeef. 
.Mia wi^ 'ho, ir^spoMibJp to any 


lifarnry or institution concerned with 
the press, and indeed with any of the 
communications media. It should 
well repay careful study. It shows 
why, despite very real goodwill, 
neither the occupying powers nor 
the political parties succeeded in 
establishing n strong parly-political 
press. Reading habits as well as the 
media themselves have changed 
greatly during the past thirty years, 

. and nowadays there is no real 
demand for purely party-orientated 
• papers. This is one main reason for 
the success o£ the Sipringer press. 
Although evidencing a strong polit- 
ical bias, they have yielded lo 
modem trends— gossip, sex and 
crime— and are therefore accepted 
by a wide cross-section of the 
public, covering all political parties. 
Springer's daily BIUI is the most 
typical example, but the same is true 
of local papera such as the Kolner 
Express and the fz in Munich. 

Die Tabus der bundesdnitschcn 
Presse i& a collection of articles by 
more or less controversially-minded 
West German journalists, who. dis- 
cussed the subject of “ taboos " at a 
: conference called by the Union of 
German Journalists and the German 
Writers’ Association. It is interesting 
that [lie conference itself fell a prey 
to orte of the taboos and was hardly 
tpemicmed. in .any newspaper. Some 
yourtg research students and writers 
carried out a suhfejl arid came to the 
cpnclusion that certain subjects are 
either neVer mentioned at'&li or only 
m a distorted form ; - and this not - 
only in' the tendentious Springer 
press but also in more liberal 
papers. Whether in articles on eco- 
nomic. and domestic affairs or on 
mattere; 6f foreign policy, the irvflu- 
\ ence of potential advertisers, politi- 
, uans, pressure-grbup5~of aH sorts, is 

discernible over and over again. ; 

Such taboos no; ddubt .operate Jn : 
.. other countries loo. But a compari- 
SSCLf/ 0 re S 0 ^ Published Jq the 

F^ral .RMubUc and, fpr exJn^ie. 
in. Great Britain WiIL show that fads 
:■! °pMohs afe ihefe not kept- as 
stricUy separate as in This Country. A 
Largo number of .iocal or provincial 
papers Jp Germany arc famiiy con- 
i : conns', and , ace administered and 
directed^by membera of thcse fero- 
-’ J h ®y' the political 

approach and. outlook; ;0 f 


owners, niid editorial stuffs arc 
chosen accordingly. These newa- 
papers— especially the provincial 
ones — arc in many cases dependent 
upon local advertisers, and this col- 
ours editorial comment. It may be 
thut the difficulties will be resolved 
as the trend towards concentration 
and cooperation spreads and private 
companies expand to wider owner- 
ship. 

Since the end of the war only a 
single business among newspaper 
publishers has achieved actual 
monopoly status In the Federal Re- 
public. a position with which no one 
can hope to compete nowadays, and 
which is unique in the Western 
world : the Springer press. This fact 
must be borne in mind when 
rending the sole proprietor’s Von 
Berlin any gesehen. The book con- 
sist of a collation of lectures and 
articles published during the past 
five yeart or so. Axci Sprihger might 
be regarded as the last surviving 
veteran of the Cold Wnr, particu- 
larly -in considering passages such as 
the following: 

Wnw S R™"?i Uo !f for rejoicing", said 
Willy Brandt as he prepared to sign the 
Warsaw Pact. Was the Federal Chanecl- 
Ior hoping to rectify an unfortunate 

\SSi his Foreign Secretary, 

•Walter Scheel, -who,- on the day when 
he inlual kd the agreement whereby 
Germany was dismembered and 25 per 


cent of her territory was exprnprii^i 
sit ill (1ml lie was " Very happy " 1 

The "OsbnnlitiL" of tile Bonn awF,. 
lion is bused upon the ussumptiai ikj 
thu Coniintiu-ihi bloc is hiHiiiilabkJfe 
its political organization rnaiaa 
immune from imtuml changes-a fSj 
of .pcvdnmni ihut ignores the hew 
cal ly proven fuel that dieialcnaS 
only appear to be immortal. T» 


_ llt v R r Kt'K's account of the 
K fortune^ of Irish naliom.lism 
N.iarts with the events leading 
u the rebellion of 1798 and ends 
civil war that greeted the 
lament of the Irish Free Slate 
He has a backward glance 
^dim-lion of Strongbow and the 
rrjiian of Ireland by Norman 
, ynd a forward glance In the 
ton of the Bogsidc. But he has 
ily chosen for his purpose the 
[ which begins with the emer- 
jn Irish national conscious- 
giving political objectives and 
uiih the imperfect rcali/alion of 
« objectives. The ncxl instalment, 
to enacted before our eyes. is. as 
rK« remarks, not yel the concern 
die historian. 

jb period includes the brief 
cscence of the Irish Parliament 
(he age of Grattan : the rebellion 
I ft] and the associated French 
J ings: the legislative Union of 
i Britain and Ireland in 1801 : 
j| O'Connell's mass movements 
Catholic emancipation and then 
kitpeiil of the Union ; the literary 
tarrectlon of 1848 and the Fenian 
ng twenty years later— both 
.i«; the assaults of the Land 
bgK and the buttering ram of the 
ri*hp;irliamcnlury party, which were 
)nchionized by Parnell ; the series 
d liberal Home Rule bills; North- 
Eri Ulster's great refusal ; the Easter 
Riung of 19(6: Sinn Fein ; the IRA 
orapap under the direction of 
Hirfidd Collins ; and the Treaty of 

U; Km moves through these events 
weighs their chief participants 
splendid assurance. He is nei- 
sentimental nor cynical. Though 
n Irishman, he has a deep sytn- 
lh} with the aspirations of Irish 
Warn fwhy else should lie have 
eilalen the long labour that lies 
ind the writing of this long 
A?.!, bui he is well able to dislin- 
«h its myth from its reality and do 
yke lo both. To have preserved 
librium through so many pages 
hish history is an achievement in 
&H. 


Fighting for Ireland 


hie has the gift of imparling flavour 
to a succinct narrative : Robert 
Emmet's abortive rising in 1803. for 
instance, undone by the conspirators' 
preoccupation with explosive devices 
which they imperfectly understood ; 
or General Humbert's sojourn in 
Connaught, When the French Direc- 
tory finally got an expedition on to 
Irish soil at Killutu its leader. General 
Humbert, bad been led to expect by 
the sanguine reports of Irish inter- 
media lies that the inhabitants 
would (lock to I lie standard of revolt 
in an organized manner as soon as 
lie raised it by his presence. Nothing 
of the sort occurred- After spending 
sixteen days in Connaught, during 
which he equipped and marshalled 
some thousands of raw pcasanls and 
achieved ii notable victory for French 
arms al Castlebar, he was out- 
manoeuvred by Lord Cornwallis and 
surrendered his forces. 

As if from the pages of one of the 
exploits of Brigadier Gerard, he and 
his men were' treated with the utmost 
consideration by their English 
captors, being entertained to a ban- 
quet in Dublin before being sent to 
England whence they were quickly 
returned to France. The wretched 
Irish whose services he had accepted 
were loft behind lo be slaughtered or 
subjected to the particular brutalities 
of those times. Humbert had no very 
good opinion of them, as lie confided 
lo an officer of his escort, complain- 
ing that lie had hardly landed hcforc 
they relieved him of £50 and his 
watch. 

In another episode of which Mr 
Kce captures the full flavour we en- 
counter the Old Harrovian revolu- 
tionary William Smith O'Brien cir- 
culating round the towns and villages 
of Munster in what appeared lo be 
a daze, uncertain whether or even 


ROBERT KF.lt : 

The Green Flag 

877pp. Wcidcnfcld 
£5.95. 


Niculsun. 


how to start the insurrection into 
which he was pushed by his own and 
his associates' literary enthusiasm. 
He was captured on the platform ot 
the railway station at Thurlcs: 

He was wearing a black liat, a blue 
coat and light plaid trousers at the lime, 
and lie had just bought himself a second- 
class railway ticket and forgotten to 
collect his sixpence change. 

The Green Flag is narrative his- 
tory. Mr K.cc is not concerned to pro- 
vide an analysis of nationalism or a 
theory of revolution. Two themes, 
if they can be called that, do how- 
ever run through the book. One is 
the muddying of Irish nationalism in 
its political form by the fuel that the 
system, the apparatus, and the per- 
sonnel against which the patriots 
fumed, plotted, and occasionally 
erupted were themselves predomi- 
nantly Irish. The militia of '98, the 
landlords and middlemen in the nine- 
teenth century, the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary always. The point is well 
illustrated again in connexion with 
William Smith O’Brien. While ten- 
tatively calling his countrymen to 
arms, he with two companions 
entered the police station al Mullina- 
hune in County Tipperary and called 
upon the constables to surrender their 
arms. He wanted lo prove his puinl 
that the police were as good Irish- 
men as any. According lo evidence 
given afterwards in court the head 
consluhlc replied : “ I would be un- 
worthy of the name of Irishman if 1 
gave up my arms.” Mr Kco com- 
ments: 

Ami though O'Brien, who is probably 
more reliable, slated Hint thu constable 


hud by no means been mi linn as lie 
later pretended, the fact that thin was 
at least thought to he the right answer 
to give is significant. O'Brien, like other 
Irish nationalists before nnd after, was 
up against the awkward fact that Irish 
nationalism was not the elear-coi came 
he made il oul lo be. 

It was not. Mr Kce argues, until 
the last throes of the " war of inde- 
pendence " of 1919-21, when ihc 
expansion ol the RIC and resigna- 
tions from it were mot by Black and 
Ians and Auxiliaries from England, 
that the air was really cleared. Some- 
thing like a formal state of war had 
come aboul. the British army and 
the police thus augmented and partly 
anglicized against the flying coin inns 
of the IRA : 

The old fantasy proclaimed since the 
days of Strongbow that the Irish were 
fighting England for their freedom ni 
last became a 6ori of ratity. Ihc 
Republicans had drawn die Irish 
people into their view of history. 

Another thcnne that runs through 
the book is that the engine of Irish 
nationalism was social grievance, 
notably the appalling system of land 
tenure, not a longing for political 
freedom or hatred of nil alien sys- 
tem of government, though both 
those factors were of course gener- 
ally present. 

Mr Kee relates that Thomas 
Emmcl, one of the defeated United 
Irishmen of '98, when examiner I 
before the Flotise of Lords in Dub- 
lin. was asked by the Speaker 
whether il were not true of the com- 
mon people who had risen that “ the 
object next their hearts was a 
separation and a republic ", Emmet 
replied: “Pardon me. the object 
next their hearts was a redress of 
their grievances." And he said that, 
if such an object could be accom- 


plished peaceably. " they would pre- 
fer il infinitely lo ;i revolution and 
;i republic". 

The inspiration for that rebellion 
came from political radicals, many of 
them Protestant Dissenters, conspir- 
ing in a way that resembled the activ- 
ity of Jadobin clubs in England ell 
the same time. But the sinews of the 
rebellion were the Defenders, a loose 
and localized organization which had 
come into being quite independently 
and for another purpose — agrarian 
self-defence. The imperfect coordina- 
tion of the two elements was one rea- 
son for Ihc failure of the rebellion. 

And so il was with each genera- 
tion's nationalist outburst during the 
nineteenth century. While the acti- 
vists strove Lo awaken a national con- 
sciousness and to win freedom and 
varying degrees of independence for 
their country, the people whom they 
had to rouse if they were going to 
accomplish anything were looking 
only for relief from the miserable con- 
ditions of their lives. 

Having firmly established the thesis 
thut political nationalism in that cen- 
tury approached effectiveness only 
when its leaders— notably O'Connell 
nnd Parnell— were able to swing be- 
hind them the social grievances of the 
common people of Ireland, it -re- 
mained for Mr Kec to explain how 
it was that the provisional triumph of 
Irish nationalism (1916-21) came 
when the social grievances of the Irish 
hail been very largely removed by a 
succession of Acts regulating relations 
between landlord and tenant and 
enabling tenants to purchase their 
agricultural holdings. That he docs 
in the longest and most detailed sec- 
tion of the book. 

National ism, once its credentials 
are established, is nowadays accorded 
full rights at the bar of international 
opinion. Those who come forward 
as its champions receive moral 
approval and may receive material 
assistance. Those who arc seen to.be 
thwarting its fulfilment are con- 
demned. It is therefore of more than 
historical importance to know 
whether there is for the island of Ire- 
land one stream of legitimate 


should he obvious in Germany rij 
places. It was fuith in this tut 4 
helped the (ionium people and « 
responsible -political fenders to rc( 


places. It was fait 
helped the (ionn:u> 


the temptation m allow their fuiuri 
be determined by the forces cl t 
lonce. 

Dt is for this reason tlwt peepto' 
are shocked by Waller Sohcd’s 
ntness", and who passionately 
Willy Brandt'!! signature of Uw Wail 
Pnct, must not be regarded as n 
wing extremists. They ropnesent « ' 
ihnt was shared by afl demofl 
Parties In the Federal ParliamoH 
by Uwir constituents, until « ' 
shattered without riiyme or 
this Government } 

On this point the Brandt Go*j 
mcnl gave Germany an impdu* 
fresh direction and, in conjunc 
with moves towards reform mau 
recent years,, decisively .changed. 

political atmosphere. -Rcadcre oi 

book will easily differentiate 
tween the two approaches a 
remember -what an immensely I 
erful instrument Springer 
for any attack on the new dr,c 
ment. 
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1 MURRAY MQRGAN 
ONE MAN'S GOLD RUSH 
A Klondike Album 
Photographs by E. A. Hogg 
"Hogg. (Ike Mathew Brady, was a pictorial 

' documentor rather thBn a camera artist, and 

■ 8 taj* many of these pictures — of miners 
et work, miners drunk, miners' womenfolk, 
miners dead fn gunflghta, miners in bawdy 

miners on the trek— to sell to the 
people Jn them. What we havfc.than. Is a 
■nperbly illustrated and superbly deadpan 
chronicle of a not always attractive but 
f^a'nly interesting episode in human history. 

1 New Yorker. 

;'.s • ^®” 0r .than any other record, reflects the 

25L*n^ ,hB Slory of the stampede to the 

■ York Time? Book Review. 

.. . "saftfopfoo 295951877 
• % 12 f*Bes, many Htus. Paper CT33 


ELLIOTT B. GOSE, Jr. 

IMAGINATION INDULGED 

Tho Irrational in the Nineteenth-Century Novel 
It iR Professor Gosa'o contention that some of tho major English 
novelists of the ninoloenth century found their solutions to the 
problem of embodying the tensions, concerns, and insights 
which they find in their psychic selves by adapting literary forms 
which predate Romallcism. 

McGiU-Quaen’s 773500855 182 pages £410 


A. LESLIE WILLSON. Editor 

A GUNTER grass symposium 

The essays in this volume which originally appeared in a special 
issue of Dimension: Contemporary German Arts and Letters, 
deal principally with Grass's lyric and dramatic works. 

Texas 292 70121 7 95 pages £235 


RALPH A. SMITH, Editor 

AESTHETIC8 AND PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 

The articles In this volume atteBt to the Importance end | growth 
of the literature lit the field of aesthetic education over the past 
two decades. Ralph A. Smith has arranged the articles under 
thesB broad headings: historic Ideas of aesthetic education, 
alms, curriculum design and validation, end teaching-learning In 
aesthetic education. 

Readings In the Philosophy of Education 
Illinois 252 00165 6 581 pages £ 6-25 

252 001664 Paper £2 35 


AKIN L. MABOGUNJE 

REGIONAL MOBILITY AND RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENT IN WEST AFRICA 

Every year an estimated two or three million West Africans leave 
their homes in search of profitable economic opportunities. .Tto 
author analyses this regional mobility pnd describes the role of 
the migrants and the conditions that determine their economic 
effectiveness. 

Centre for Devebprng-Area Studies. McGill University .. 

Keith Caffard Lectures - • ■ _ 

McGill-Quaen’s 7735 Of 20 7 154 pages. ; .MB 

773501290 Paper £1 '10 


HOWARD D. MEHL1NGER AND JOHN M. THOMPSON 
COUNT WITTE AND THE TSARIST GOVERNMENT 
IN THE 1905 REVOLUTION 

This Bludy of government policy in the revolution of 1905 Is a 
thorough examination of the premiership of Count S. Ip. Witte 
based on Soviet archives, Witte's private papers recently made 
available, end extensive published documents. 

Indiana 253 314704 434 pages £8-50 


LEONAS SABALIUNAS . 

LITHUANIA IN CRISIS 

Nationalism to Communism 1939-1940 

Presents a Scholarly, thorough, and absorbing study of what is 

probably the most fateful chapter in the life of tha Lithuanian 

nation: the disappearance of Us short-lived second period of 

national independence during tha years 1928-1939 and Its 

absorption into the Soviet Union In 1940. 

Indiana 253336007 293 pages £5'S0 


M. DONALD HANC0CK> AND GIDEON SJOBERG . 
POLITICS 1 IN THE POST-WELFARE STATE 
Responses to the New Individualism 

Distinctive In a number of respects, this is the first work that 
presents a variety of views on the politics of the . future. To 
provide a cross- national perspective on the prospects of socio- 
political change in advanced nations, the volume encompasses 
essays on the United StateB, England and Sweden, 1 

Columbia 23103127 0 335 pages £6-00 

231086679 Paper 'll -BO 


PAUL LORENZEN 
JOHN BACON, Translator 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
A Constructive Introduction to Classical 
Analysis 

This book provides a proof of the essential 
theorems of classical , analysis as developed 
In the last three hundred yeare. 

Texas 292 70114 4 .■ ;1 . . 

: 3Q3 pages . £4 20 
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POLITICS 


ii:iiMi(i;ilisiii uf two. Arc (he 
Proliant Irishmen whu -ire thickly 
cun :en( ruled in (he North -Fast cor- 
ner of ihc province of Ulster lo he 
thought of .is .i minority within 
Ihc Irish nation who. whet her from 
scllisiuiess. fear. «r religious in-hreccl- 
in(i. have systematically frustrated 
the full realization of Irish national- 
ism? Or arc they lo be though i of 
Us being in possession of a separate 
nationalism of their own which, even 
if " nationalism " is not exactly the 
right word for it. is marked by an 
authentic collective identity and 
focus of loyalty which entitle it to 
no less consideration than the senti- 
ment lo the south of it? 

If the answer to the second ques- 
tion is yes. then the Ulster Unionists 
deserve some support in their settled 
determination not lo he absorbed 
into an all-Ireland republic, and the 
consequences of coercing them into 
Him position can he confidently pre- 
dicted as disastrous. If the answer lo 
the question rs no. then it becomes 
a sensible object of policy, in Ihc 
interests of Ulster Protestants them- 
selves as much as in those of anyone 
else, to do whatever can be done to 
condition them to acceptance of their 
historical lot. And the answer (u Ihc 
question is certainly not lo be found 
by simple inspection of (lie map— 
"Ail yes, a smallish island of con- 
venient shape. Obviously one na- 
tion. " Nationality has more, to do 
with people than with territory. 

The Given Flag illuminates the 
question, but it is not one Mr Rec 
himself directly raises, or perhaps 
would even admit. Much of the his- 
torical information (hut is relevant 
to the question is omitted or only 
lightly touched on: the nature of Ihc 
plantation of Ulster in the seven- 
teenth. century ; the close commerce 
between (hat corner of Ireland and 
Scotland, which began long before 
the plantation ; the origins nnd deve- 
lopment of Orange organization, 
which does not receive the same 


attention as Irish nnliun.iliMii proper: 
tlie cumcs and significance of Ulster’s 
relative prosperity under (he Union: 
the positive values for which Ulster 
Protestants have conceived them- 
selves to be standing. 

Mr Kce docs, however, bring out 
clearly the gap that existed throiigli- 


ihcy were ail Irishmen together -and 
there shall be neither Protestant nor 
Catholic: “We want all creeds and 
classes in Ireland ”, Parnell said. “ We 
cannot consent to look upon a single 
Irishman as not belonging to its.” 
And of course the leadership of suc- 
cessive nationalist movements was 


describes. The year 1795, when 
Belfast radical Dissenters were pro- 
viding some of the smiling for the 
United Irishmen, a movement olli- 
cially dedicated to non-sectarian 
patriotism, that year actually saw the 
beginnings of the Orange organiza- 
tion— formed lo beat olT the agrarian 



The massacre of Irish loyalist; on Wexfoid bridge, 1798 (Mary Evans Pismire Library) 


out his period between the theory of 
Irish nationalism as propounded by 
Wolfe Tone, or Thomas Davis, or 
Purnell, or Redmond, and what actu- 
ally happened whenever nationalism 
took the Held. The theory, pailline 
in its comprehensiveness, was that 


studded with Protestants, including 
Presbyterians from Ulster. 

But when it came down to it. the 
Protestants of Ulster were as a com- 
munity persistently unsympathetic or 
actively hostile to the nationalist 
manifestations which Mr Kce 


challenge of the (Catholic) Defenders. 
The Governor of Armagh com- 
plained that “ nothing can exceed the 
animosity between ProLcstant and 
Catholic at this moment in this coun- 
try". A little later when a French 
fleet lay storm-bound in Uuntry Bay 


Fighting for majority rule 


‘ RICHARD GIBSON : 
i African Liberation Movements 

j 350pp. Oxford University Press for 
i the Institute of Ruce Relations. 1 
■ £3.5°. 

,t T “ " 

1 -jThe grim onward plod of southern 
Africa's peoples towards an ever- 
: ■ deepening strife, as the violence of 
minority rule finds answer in counter- 
•' .violence by majorities, or at least by 
-sections of the latter. Is a subject 
.whose drama has begun to draw a 
! wide attention. Several useful studies 
of this or that aspect have appeared 
’• lately, as well as less useful flights of 
^reportorial rhetoric deriving from 
| 1 u guerrilla advent utes Bui, al- 
,1 though the documentary, evidence 
j :i from diany sides is now voluminous, 
i ’l picre Is as yet no. satisfactory survey, 
.‘J What should “ satisfactory ” mean 
r -hi: this emotive context? The great 
..desideratum, it would seem, is that 
any such survey should make and 
.*. present its analysis within the context 
; df'a given lilstory : its objectivity, in 
short, will be measured by Its ability 
I . to trace the movement of indigenous 1 
k though! and.actioh withid the iipiits 
Si 6F vyhat is shown to be, or , to have 


been, the historically possible. For 
what .is interesting kboul " contem- 
porary struggles against white minor- 
ity rule” is not that they nrc “con- 
temporary " or that they ate “ strug- 
gles " : resistance to white minority 
rule is as old as that kind of rule's 
inception. 

What is interesting about these 
struggles is die extent to which they 
reflect new ideas and types of orga- 
nization : the extent, that is, to 
which they reveal a transition from 
old to new forms of self-defence, 
Are. they only the clamour of exiles 
encouraged by this or that foreign 
influence ? Are they mere gestures 
of violence or disordered jacqueries ? 
Or do they in fact demonstrate a 
real because widely realized deve- 
lopment from the reformist “nation- 
alism " of the 1950s to ideas about 
the future which go beyond a cer- 
tain liberalization of existing struc- 
tures, beyond a simple “Africaniza- 
tion” of these structures, and look 
towards ‘'liberation " within struc- 
tures so different as to justify the 
term "revolution"? If so, the 
movements instrumental in these 
struggles represent historical pheno- 
m ^. a ' pf first-class importance. 

■ Richard Ojb son’s book, of tort no 
' a uch .treatment in depth, This li not 


because its- author is altogether un- 
aware of the historical dimension, 
but because he has failed, or per- 
haps not tried, to penetrate beneath 
the surface of events and opinions. 
With simplistic formulas that havo 
come lo be familiar, he takes us 
through a dreary tale of exile poli- 
tics, breakaways, splits nqd personal 
intrigue, duly awarding (his move- 
ment a good mark for being “ pro- 
Peking", or that movement a bad 
mark for being "pro-Moscow", or 
a variety of other marks for other- 
supposed loyalties, rather as though 
he were dealing with puppets on 
conflicting strings. 

No doubt such puppets may bo 
found upon the scene ; no doubt the 
South African Communist Party, the 
author's special bitejiaire (or, as he 
makes it appear, bite blanche) has 
often made an ass of itself, and at 
no times more egrcgiously than when 
dancing to Moscow's tune. But to 
say this is to say nothing new (much 
less surprising). It is. incidentally, to 
miss the personal heroism of quite a 
few South African communists. Far 
more deplorably, it is to miss the 
interesting questions about move- 
: ments which have enjoyed, Qr now 
■ enjoy j a mass support and even a 
' mass pajticipation. To what ideas 


nr 


ft 


the Catholic peasants of M, Vn 
pared to greet their dfiT 
exactly the opposite way Xj’ 

tended, associating them for ^ 
reason with Northern Proiei 

i'f, V r 1S lh ?, 1 Wcr «comeSk 

thun from their homes. Wh, 
tam Boycott in 1880 was r» 
fromthc Land League the ir" 
which presented his nameioil* 

guage fitly Orangemen can^ 

from Ulster to help him ui J 
harvest Earlier, at the 
Young Ireland rising, go* 
money was passed to ihe 
Master of the Orange Cods 
enable Orangemen to equip f 
selves with arms. Their 
response lo Liberal Home Rule 
needs no emphasis, 

Some explanation is required 
the fact that the Ulster Protw 
alone of the invaders, planter*, 
settlers of Ireland have not 
drawn into the mainstream oi 1 
ness. Are they a peculiarly c 
calcitrant national minority, or 
they extra-national ? John Red 
said: “Irish nationalists can 
be assenting parties to the Mf 
lion of the Irish nation; Irekii 
a unit . . . the (wo nation iheeq 
to us an abomination and > 
phemy." Strong epithets, h 
do not settle the question d 
theory's (ruth. Nor is its truth 
tied by the superior nttruclNjnfs 
cultivated mind of the winding 
van of Irish nationalism sit 
poets, assassins, scholars, end 
puls, parlour revolutionaries, lit 
bags, mylhopccic essayists, tntoi 
orators from the scaffold, imi 
action, emerging from so long ad 
great .suffering of the people tii 
part an almost mystic quality i 
their often futile und often 
deeds — Ihe superior nliractka t 
that to (he hard, assertive, ob 
successful self-reliance of the 
Protestant which has about ills 
poetical imagination as is con 
in a bowler hut. 


have these movements responded, 
and in whut conditions, and with 
how much real reference lo Euro- 
pean and Asian examples ? To what 
extent has material aid from com- 
munist sources to he seen as merely 
contingent to the application of in- 
digenous policy, especially in the 
absence of any other sources of 
materia] aid? 

On alt such questions, and the 
evidence for weighing them. African 
Uberaiion Movements tells liltlc 
more than one can learn from a 
diligent review of handouts, commu- 
niques and newspaper reports. Be- 
cause of its selectivity, moreover, it 
often tells less. It leads one through 
the names and labels as though 
these had some final value in them- 
selves, leaving aside the large prob- 
ability that they often represent the 
manoeuvres of an inevitable oppor- 
tunism or the chimera of their 
antagonists' propaganda. But surely 
we are past the point where any 
such approach has value. It is rather 
like pigeonholing President Nyerere 
and his regime as “pro-Peking" be- 
cause the Chinese are building a rail- 
. )yay through Tanzanin, They may 
be “ pro-Pekina '*, the railway being 
a very useful thing and no one else 
prepared to build it: but how far 


arc they " pro -Peking", and ki 
ticluiil sense, and with whili... 
vulions und intentions'? And 
one not is Iso listen to what l« 
(agonists themselves say up«L 
.subject, and watch what they g 
Mr Gibson lias little lime ft 
such listening and waldilnfr. 
though the " liberation movwif 
have pr ml need several sposesn| 
outstanding intellectual 
have done much to put thetf 
into effect. Displaying ife IP 
indifference of those who*M?f 
ler, ho sweeps through the W 
rion movements " with a 
tic certitude which appears tosw 
that these Africans cannot, 
have minds of their own. ^ 
qucntly the greater part 
is missing: all that partm® 
surely, one expects to re*J ' « 
evolution of (nought anojw® 
lopment of possibilities.u^ig 
a monumental lack ot efnj»«f 
an attempt to grasp 
condition " in all »ts coWWB 
fragility : and there is ajw> jS 
peels, a comparable lack oi ™ 
experience " in the field ■ m 
son harps a great deal on JJ® 
of bias. Rather too ofteDj«K 
pages, it seems a mere 
Knowledge. £ 
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; children of pride 

. A True Story, of Georgia and thd Civil War 

Edited by. Robert Munson Myers 

. Tills collection o£ !200 - loiters written by the 
: family '.and friends .of t>r Charles Colcock Jones, 
• of Liberty. Caunly, Georgia, between 1854 aiid 
„ 1 868. gives a. detailed insight into the personal 
. 'and sooial lmpact of the Civii War. 

,i 11 Myers' splendid ‘The Children of Pride' tells 
1 ; (the history of the Old South) a* It has not been 

i* l °Id before, in the fullness of its poignance and 
. tragedy "4-7’/ie New York. Times Book Review 

. “Edited superbly . , . a labor of qiiite amazing 
' devotion Newsweek ;. ? 

; -J : ;. £5.95 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 

The Works of Jonathan Edwards, Volume 4 

Edited by CC Gocn 

The editor traces the work of Jonathan Edwards 
ort hji interpretation of the Great Awakening. 

(ffiy f! lC .u eviv ? , J J, * d l? on of rclI 8 lon 1" America) 
eighteenth century- and sheds new 
light On five of Edwards’ religious tracts, includ- 
ing A Faithful Narrative ", 

608 pages .. £8 95 

THE ETjHIGAL INVESTOR 
Universities and Corporate Responsibility 
JohnG.&nion.CIjarles W, Powers 
and Jon P. Gunncraann ' : 

'fe n “ d . for uhiyerslties to be 
In^Sn r ^P 0 ? si h |e .in their Approach (o 
investment, includes a set of guidelines and 

nlnqteeif hypotheiicil cases. . * ” ■_ 

: -. V - . . paper! G_43 ; 


THOMAS HARDY 

TTie Return of the Repressed 
Perry Meisel 

A study of the broad movement through ” 
major fiction that reflects the historscat 


i..miiiii]iiix iy iwuu 5ui.ii — no' 

Madding Crowd " through to the ^‘vlude 
among them " The Wooalanders and 
Obscure", • fi 


OBSCENITIES .■ • ! ;i 

Michael Casey . 

A collection of humorous and P°* e . f n Vi 
inspired by the author's. experience i' 

Yale uni Versity press 
20 Bloomsbury .Square. L -option 


j^CHAEOLOGY 


Hogarth 

Press 


MAY 26 1972 TLS: 599 


Secrets of Insula XIV 


The Devastating 
Boys 

AnewcollflCtion of brilliant 
ihort stories, varied in their 
swings and charoetors. but 
each one illustrating the quiet 
ruihlessness of map and 
women when in pursuit or 
dtfenco of happiness. £2-25 


George 

Mackay 

Brown 

Greenvoe 

This first novel from n 
celebrated poet und 
story-teller unfolds thu Untied 
of one summer wook in 
Gisanvoe, on Isolated Orkney 
community. £2-00 


Patrick 

Anderson 

Foxed! 

Adelightful and witty book 
about life in rural Essex, nml 
describing the ninny nnimuls 

Ihefluthorlioskupt.in 
particular, foxos. £2 75 


Leonard 

Beaton 

The Reform of 
Power 

A Proposal lor an 
International Security 
System 

This challenging book will bo 
a&sential reading tor all who 
concerned in international 
Pities. Itla a substantia! 
contribution to the ideas of 
international security towords 
wMeh all nations are striving. 
Foreword by The Right 
Honourable Lester B. Pearson 
£2-50 


Jan Myrdle . 
and 

Gun Kessle 

Gates to Asia 

The author retraces the 

journeys he has taken 

“jrough Central Asia. 

Wending historical analysis 
personal reminiscence. 
:™vvlfa, an exceptional 
™ographer,he» 
jontnbuted over forty ; 
uli :PafleilluBtraUbi>B. £300 


SHhl'I'Altn f'itMRIv nnd others ; 
Vcrulimiitim lOxcnvtilionx 
Volume I 

3B4pp phis 60 plates. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for tiic Society of 
Antiquaries. £12. 

Of the major towns of Roman 
Britain. Vcrttiumium. just to the west 
of St A|h:ms, slmrcs with Cnllcvn 
Atrebntum (Silcltcslcr) and Viro- 
conium (Wroxctcr) the advantage, 
from the archaeological standpoint, 
of having lain open and descried 
from the fifth ccnlury lo tlie present 
day. Jn (In's respect it represents a 
“ diggers’ " paradise ; and the lirst 
modern large-scale excavations de- 
signed lo plumb its secrets and write 
its history were those of Sir Mortimer 
and the late Mrs T. V. Wheeler in 
1930-1935. followed by investigations 
uf some special bniklings and areas 
by Sir Mortimer and other experts 
between 1935 and 1949. Then in 1954 
came the news that a great broad 
motorway was to replace the narrow 
country lane that ran north-south 
across the centre of the site. A rescue 
campaign was immediately planned 
and mounted and was carried out 
vigorously from 1955-1961 under Ihe 
direction of Sheppard Frcrc. assisted 
by a large team of fellow-workers. 
The first volume of Venilunthtin 
Excavations presents, in Report No 
XXVII of the Research Committee 
of ihc Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don {1972), some of the campaign's 
most valuable spoils. 

Part I dcscrihcs in detail the 
structures that came to light in 
Insula (that is. town-block) XIV 
alung the south side of Walling 
Street, the Roman street that runs 
east -west across the city’s northern 
part. Hits dedication of Volume I 
to the. work in Litis area wax a very 
wise choice. Not only has it yioldcd 
much new and particularly fascinat- 
ing information about Vvrulainiuni's 
social and economic life from a lew 
years after the Run urn conquest lo 
the fourth century, but it lias also 
produced some highly interesting 
finds that tire catalogued and repro- 
duced in Part il of this book— 
objects of gold, bronze, lead. hone, 
jet, shale, stone, etc, objects of iron 
and glass, and quantities of wcil- 
dated pottery, the Iasi a subject 
fundamental for chronology hut re- 
grettably neglected in previous Vcru- 
lamium publications. Furthermore, 
this report provides a quite outstand- 


ing picture of what modern excava- 
tion technique is able to achieve — 
in this case the disentangling of 110 
less than five successive periods of 
wnlllc-aitd-tluiih and tiniher struc- 
tures and one final period of build- 
ing in stone, all within an area ol 
some 210 by % feel. 

The earliest limber buildings on the 
site consisted of a row of contiguous, 
rectangular shops with a common 
root, of which Ihc ridge ran parallel 
to Walling Street, and a common 
colonnade or purlieu along the 
latter's frontage. The like had never 
been seen in Britain be tore, and il 
can hardly be oilier than the outcome 
of oflieial Roman planning, executed 
prohahjy by Roman army archi- 
tects with timber drawn from army 
stockpiles. Such evidence for early 
oiliciat interest in Vcrulamium's 

development strongly suggests that 
Tacitus meant precisely what he said 
when he described the place as no 
mere tribal capital, but ns a iiinni- 
cipium. a Roman chartered town. The 
fact that these buildings were a struc- 
tural unit implies a single owner, 
whether an immigrant Italian or a 
member of the local native gentry, 
who let out the individual shops, 
which were clearly metal-workers' 
premises, to free or even freedmen 
craftsmen. One would like lo know 
where these craftsmen livei! and kept 
their families; for the shops at this 
.stage provide no traces of domestic 
life, of cooking or sleeping accom- 
modation: their ovens nnd hearths 
were obviously used for working pur- 
poses and for warming (he workers 
while at work. 

The shops were burnt by Boudicca, 
and for fifteen years after her visita- 
tion this patently valuable site, close 
to the city's heart, lay derelict. One 
wonders why. But there seems to be 
no satisfactory answer yet. Then r75 
Ihe row was rebuilt , still with a con- 
tinuous roof and portico implying 
single ownership ; and (lie same is 
trite of a second reconstruction some- 
time between 105 and 1 30. But in the 
third reconstruction, between 130 and 
150. the continuous roof was aban- 
doned :uid u- series of individual 
blocks, with gaps between them and 
roofs at right-angles to the street, look 
its place. In one of the rooms of one 
block, well buck from the street, there 
came to lighl two acillatlae (domes- 
tic shrines) and traces of painted 
pliister. These changes clearly suggest 
that various independent owners hud 


replaced the single landlord- -Ami 
have we also evidence here of domes- 
tic dwelling-rooms behind the shops, 
which were still those of metal- 
workers? And what, we should like 
lo have been (old, is the significance 
of the infant burials discovered in 
Muse quarters? In the final limber 
rebuilding, between c 150 and 155/60. 
there is still more proof of the indi- 
vidual ownership of separate blocks 
and still more traces, I11 the shape ol 
painted walls, suggestive of domestic 
residence. 

Shortly after the middle of the 
second century a fire devastated this 
and other areas of the town; and it 
was only after more than 100 years 
that tlie shops of Insula XIV were 
rebuilt, this time in stone, c 270. and 
then occupied well into the fourth 
ccnlury. Again, we wonder, why 
this lengthy gap 7 For Verulainium 
was by no means a social und econo- 
mic desent during tiial period. Oiice 
more it was a ease of individual shops 
and dwellings extending quite a long 
way back from the Walling Street 
frontage ; and painted plaster and 
two mosaic figured panels uf fuiirlti- 
cenlury date speak unmistakably of 
domestic life. Hut still the metal- 
workers held Ihe field ; and il was 
apparently as metal fortunately 
deemed unsuitable for scrap thnl was 
discarded the most spectacular find 
of the region, namely an almost per- 
fectly preserved bronze statuette of 
Venus of early lo mid-imperial date, 
beautifully modelled, but consigned 
to a rubbish-box beneath some cellar 
stairs. Wc need not necessarily lay 
its disrespectful ■treatment at the door 
of iconoclasm on the part of Christ- 
ians. who, as the famous Prnjeclu 
casket from Rome informs us. some- 
times found renderings of Venus 
most acceptable. 

The book Is equipped with 147 ex- 
cellently clear plans and sets of draw- 
ings and with sixty hnlf-lonc plnles. 
One just wonders why Figure 2, the 
plan of the central part of the town, 
was not orientated Lo match the over- 
' all plan. Figure 147, instead of the 
detailed plans of the site at its suc- 
cessive stages, which obviously need 
to show Walling Street below Hie 
buildings. Meanwhile, the second 
volume, wilh its publication of Ihe 
new discoveries in other arcus nnd 
its promised further demolition of a 
certain previously held, but unsub- 
stantiated, theory of the city's his- 
tory, will be awaited eagerly. 


Secrets of the caves 



HANS-GEORG BANDI und others : 
Tlie Art of flic Stone Age 
287pp. Methuen. £4. 

This book is the second edition ( 19701 
of an original' published in Germany 
in I960 and in this country a year 
later, which only in a suh-tillc dis- 
closes that it is limited to “ rock art ”. 
It is therefore not a book on the total 
art or the Stone Age (however this 
old-fashioned phrase may he con- 
strued) and as u second edition 
appears only to have had eight rifles 
added lo the bibliography, and 
ignores a decade's re-thinking of 
Upper Palaeolithic cave art. To be 
out of date is unfortunate in any 
archaeological publication, but in 
this particulnr field it is more than 
usually serious. ; 

■From the opening years of this 
century until his death in 1961, 
Henri Breuil dominated the study of 
Franco-Cantabrian Palaeolithic art. 
and. by a natural extension, the later 
Spanish rock paintings and the 
much more recfcnt examples in 
Africa, Coming at first as a tremen- 
dous and revolutionary contribution 
to our understanding of ancient 
man's artistic achievement, his work 
in law y eurs hot only moVcd from 
idiosyncrasy into eccentricity, bul fte 
himself Became. ^»pev»?lly ‘J 
France, the -‘prehistoric Pope : a 
supreme authority inhibiting unor- 
thodox thought. An obituarist, re- 
marking lhat “even a whiff of 

infallibility ■* ? I °. xia J2L 
ultimately toxic dr^g. especially 
when inhaled in an ilmosphere^f 
. ehehnmtrismer-, looked forward 


new generation of younger scholars colour photographs, though these do 
tackling the problem afresh, and this at least release us from reliance on 
in Tact is what happened. Annette subjective copies transferred from 
I.iiming-Emperuire in 1962, Andrd irregular discoloured rock to smooth 
Lcroi-G on rlian in 1965. and Pcier white paper. The authenticity of the 
Ucko and Andrde Roscnfeld in Roufflgnac paintings is said to be 

.... I.. 1 1 ...l_ •• ..nnlorumli. 


1967, to mention only three out- 
standing studies, have caused drastic 


“ conclusively established ", though 
many have considerable reserva- 


reassessmenls in the past ten years, tions. The Trois Frfercs " sorcerer " 
but in the work under review only is still wilh m, convincing in des- 
I.eroi-Gourhan’s book is now in the crlption and copy but far less so in 


bibliography, and ihe new ideas are 
not discussed. 

The text- consists of a series of 
essays of varying length and (scope. 


fact : at Tuc d'Audoubcrt " two 
unique sculptures of bisons must 
undoubtedly have served £ purpose 
in some fertility rites " ; there were 
three clay figures and the two ih 


essays or varying icngin mhi.pwik. . c] f|o|res _ d the tWQ irt 

SSta! lie Nearly a metre anarl 
and engravings: the pos^gtactal ft urtiaD representations are .inar/equ- 
smilh-easl Spanish • .. . d ately discussed, though of great 

rock engravings . -in SoAdhn 1 a p interest — why do we not see the 
adjacent Ru ”’ a - JJJSljL 1 " low-relief coloured sculpture of the 

[six P^gp'j, foim 30.090 snub-nosed man in a fur cloak from 

modem Eskimos)^ ‘ . Angles-sur-Anglin, published (ih 
paintings m the 6^ ■ colour) in 1949, or Ihp elegant 

Sahara: rock “ r l «n S^th eU|raVed hurmn figures ut Acl, 

America, Wcs4 New _ * daura? In the glossary it the end of 

Australia. It * J 1 |ritfJ . the book there are some definitions , 
Stone Age. is to be underatood. read lodayi nol lea5t }fJ 

muny groups, of rock 'je |h( ., axononi y of fossiI homjnids . 

product of stone-usmg hunting anti v 7 

gathering communities, but if pas- When one comes »to the sections ■ ■ 

loralists and agricultural isLs are in- dealing with the , comparatively : 
eluded among the makers, of some modern rock' art of: Africa apd 
of the African works why, 1 for. clsewhere.we encpuntersomefrigb- 
instance, is the art lavished by sLpnc- tangly naive archaeological and 
using agrioilturalisis on '.collective MtbfopoldBtcal r thinking about 
lumbs in Western Europe from ihe “magic" arid '‘prehistory in tjie 
fourth millennium bc excluded 7 living present " as links between this 
In the section on Upper Palaeor art and that of !ale-«lacial Europe, 
liihic arl. naturally that- to which and once again we wonder, what 
" ' re-idcrs would turn with the . uniting factor. Was thought; to urtdbfr ;; 
arwtcsi interest. the tradi- lie this i assemblage of tte rtx* .art :pf , .! 

fional account with what, are by nosy such .diverse, cultural traditions and. \ 
.. y^uoming > the .aim - 


Dictionary of 
Labour Biography 

Volume 1 

Edited by Joyce M. Bellamy 
and John Savllta 
This volume forms the first part 
of what will become the basic 
reference work lor students of 
the British labour movement 
and contains a sample of 
entries from all periods and 
movements covered. 


West German 
Politics 

Geoffrey K. Roberts 

This lucid and well-written 
book seeks lo provide a 
thorough historical setting 
lor a systematic examination 
of West German politics. It 
examines political ideas and 
behaviour, and the major 
areas of political concern in- 
cluding foreign and defence 
policies, overseas aid, econo- 
mic and social policies, and 
the demands lor political re- 
form. 

£2.50 £1.25 paper 

The Spread of 
the Russian 
Revolution 

Essays on 1B17 
Roger Pethy bridge 

The Russian revolution spread 
rapidly, fanned by lectors 
which had tittle to 00 with the 
personalities of the revolution. 
These essays deal with all 
these factors and attempt to 
explain the extent of their In- 
fluence on the greatest revolu- 
tion In history. 

£4.50 

China as a 
Nuclear Power In 
World Politics 

Leo Yueh yun Liu 

This study examines China's 
basic foreign policy from both 
historical and contemporary 
viewpoints, and her present 
end future nuclear strategies. 
£2.80 

Reason and 
Reality 

Royal Institute oi Philosophy 
Lectures, Volume S, 1B7Q-71 ' 

A series ol original lectures by 
contemporary philosophers on 
central themes in the phlloao 
phy ol the Continental Ration a 
lists, British Empiricists, and 
Kant and the post-Kant Ians, 

£3.95 

Pre-Reformation 
Germany 

Edited by Gerald Slrauaa 
Stratum series 
General editor: John Hale 
The articles in this volume 
which have bean gathered 
from German Journals to lllufr 
irate the nature and Important 
aspects ol the period, are 
essential reading for anyone 
Interested In the causes and 
character of Ihe Reformation. 
£6.95 


Competition, 
Collusion, and 
Game Theory 

Lealer Q. Telser 


Aid Ine Treatises 
InMddarn 
Economics 
General editor: Harry G. Jphn> 
son • ' • 

This mathematipalfy vigorous 
book, provides a number of in- 
sights into, the symptom* of 
competition ,;and collusion for 
the economy, and the general 
public. 

E$.$Q, ' 


Macmillan 
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Sticking by the False Shuffle 


W.l*. FIELDS: nwji material hul also the scripts dI 

Herds for I'rcslili-nl "lany of his flints. His book reads 

, like a nrol rackd variety perform- 

Iklpp. Peter Owen. A— NO. ante, ease in the form of an electoral 

■ address, but embracing Lhe whole of 

The reputation of Fields, so appro- his philosophy, his views on mnr- 
prialdy initialled WC. looms higher riage, income lax, babies, health, and 
today titan ever, higher even than success in business. 

In his successful IVJOs. Hence the f.iroucho Marx, the coined i.m 
English publication at last of l'ielti\ Fields ivas most akin to, adopted n 
for I’rcddcnf. which appeared first persona for his performances. But 
in the United Slates in l WO. the public and the private sides of 

The American edition did not W. C. F'ieM$ were as dose (and as 
cause much of a stir at the lime, barnacled) as the two shells of rn 
Political feelings run loo high oy.ster. Interleaved with his prwfclcn 
and voices were raised too fiul address are biographical notes 
raucously applauding or denouncing by Michael M. InyJor. v.lm has also 
Roosevelt's New Deni. Lhe CCC, the chosen Mills from his films. They 
AAA and the NR A for the hoarse are all of a piece ; 
rude voice of the pin-cushi on-nosed when asked "Do jnu like child- 
comedian to be heard proclaiming ren ?” lie replied in Ills most endearing 

E olicics only marginally mote ridicu- rasp: “ I do if they're properly 
ms than that of paying pig-farmers cooked I” 
for not raising shutes. 1 Fields- for 1,0 ni ? do 11 “ habit to open an 
President. umong other things, com- ‘Iff 1 ® 


own material hut also the scripts of Tied by hi> short biography of Old Cecil, a famous I ly \v .his right, 
many of his films. His book reads Tom. "the only common house llv whose e n d fa I ! ter h-.J h ^ n lhe orig- 
like a prolracted variety perform- who ever ccciud a degree from jnal fly in the nminii.nl . was 
a lice, east in the form of an electoral Harvard Medical School ” . “ At the the beginning of a noble career 
address, but embracing Lhe whole of zenith of ins career. Old lorn was which ended after service m three 
his philosophy, his views on mnr- * lhe toast of the fair se\ as well as continents with heroic suicide by 
riage. income lax. babies, health, and the foul." lhe picaresque adventures jumping on to a flypaper, when he 
success in husiness. of Old l oin look him from Grand- realized that lie was suffering Irom 

f.iroucho Marx, the comedian aunt Fancy Dfllbo to Professor Bright’s Disease. 

Fields was most akin to, adopted a Hymic Schick legrubcr s tly circus. A w. C. Fields unfortunately is best 
persona for his performances. But Musea domestics who had lived known by his impersonation of Mr 
the public and the private stiles of with the Morgans and the Vander- Micawber. Never were two cliarae- 


fiiil address are biographical notes Alter quitting me circus. ne vu.ni io 
by Michael M. hiylor. irlm has also Bvc in a Bowery hoarding house and 
chosen Mills from his films. They met "an English rclaiive named 


turn up. Fields, a pessimist, feared 
it would be a bail Ilf. dick or process 


A manager’s memories 


for* nor raisln^'ihules^ ‘'Eitlthlar Ho made [( a hubit to open an CLAUDE KINGSTON : about the conduct of business. It 

President, among other things, com- a « 01 '" 1 in P 1 ? 1 of ‘ hc lar &« c | lie < he It Don’t Seem a Day Too Much w« s }" nc for h,m l ‘» awwiaic 

ui.i in n.!n.v k visited. and I io often opened them Crt himself with some source of finance 

- Sw .- Halc - ^ 

(and many ‘STSaSS V* «"* •» ■» ' "" . +h! ‘* , «'nboy ! .n. chnn.c.er how- 

political nostrums) later. W. C. ment.or Jum to assure him slf that is ycl another nostalgic book about over, overreached himself and much 

Fields, with such great principles as getaway money was always nearby was the London music hulls but the con- of his com.ern wns taken over by 

"Never give a sucker an even never entirely clear ... in 1444 . . . tents are of quite another kind. L. Williamson Ltd, hugest and 
break " is far more credible than confided that he even had about Claude Kingston, a celebrated longest-lived of Australian manage- 

any politician on offer and even J50.000 spread around war infested impresario, has' written his memoirs nienls. After sonic hard bargaining. 


any politician on offer, and even 
when Iid is not much funnier, at 
least hc moans to be. 

! am truEy a candidate with both feet 


Germany. , g| . . " in cose mat lime oas- somc s jxfy years of concert and 
tur wins i ... , theatre management in Australia and 

Even when deductions are made xi ew 7 tv ,]., r J 

Himself .. ' fine musidun. csl.tb- 


In case that little bus 


Mr Kingston in 1421 went into 
"The Firm " and has remained with 
it ever since. Taste, courage, resili- 
ence and persistence, with a passion 


ail™* “V i&d uZThi cSSr.rantK ® 

faddle. And when, on next November ,/lj® still very young to show aptitude for 1,Rt mac J c and ke P l 1 [ ic,uls wherever 

fifth, nmidsi thunderous cheering und [|8ni 71 enabled him to be more R | lowm . l|1S | 1 ip . imagination and ,c 10 have been the 

shouting and throwing of babies out himself. _ Reality did not live up to resource F 11 i n ^« uvihlcd him to iden- qualities which carried him through 
of the window, I shall, my fellow till- his comic expectations : ■.riku .ml in management's mixture of art and 


lify and exploit films, artists and 

anursu S 2 S, ??*?*• «** 


commerce. 

Hc became director of celebrity 


nutmeg on a grater; as smooth as a 
8h ark skin comparer. Fields wrote as 
lie spoke, building climaxes from 


Everyday life did not bring its Grainger Darnel Mayer and others Guards, Lawrence Tibhcll, Gladys 
Mrs Neville Prulls and so they had he signed up Mischa Levitzki. MoncrkfF, the Covent Cinrdcn and 


he spoke, building climaxes from to be inventeJ. secured rights to a large range of Monto Carlo Russian Bullets It was 

which, after a deliberate pause, to Whereas Grouclio is just a sup- publications and to Massenet’s Kingston, loo, who brought South 
ascend to dizzying anticlimaxes. As erb wisecraeker. Fields had n flair Marie-Magdehiine. heard Caruso Pacific to the antipodes. Whul is par- 
«n actor. Fields wrote not only liis for surrealist humour, veil exempli- sing and acquired some useful hints licularly admirable in his accounts of 


server rather than a sucker h« 
however, unforgettable in’iSflS 
and has mined Dickens's J* 
ccpl of Micawber for H| m m J 
vision viewers. 

I'Mtlx for President will mai,, 
new tifieldsioiiadox. MfcSff 
luylor s compering could be J 
Maybe Fields s voice At* 
“ rasped '* t though having midf l A 
point, need one repent it ?). but h k 
u physical impossibility that be «» 
’’ gargled ” at the same lime as 
coherent utterance. (And it u!«S 
virtue of W. C. FicJdv ,hu( wta„t 
threw lines away they were can*! 
the out Held a precisely calculi 
moment later.) 


these celebrities (and indeed of tun 
one hc writes about) is that he lira, 
himself to his own experience ofitia 
and makes no attempt to recoiwma 
from other sources. The result j 
clean-cut and quietly convincing. 

His memoirs will also be \M 
for their illumination o[ the cn- 
mereial activity of international shfl 
business. The subject is not at A 
well documented and Mr Kingsuoi 
cool recollection of risks taken, b» 
ness done, personalities reacting • 
one another and power slrngki 
within and outside the organizata 
arc extremely illuminating. A thiri 
element of the book is the recou» 
ing of a variety of experience, fw 
family life to the curious quoi 
of a ballroom homicide, all done ini 
concise and sincere way. 

One of the hook’s achievemnl 
is to give a vindication of the An 
tralian and New Zealand effort! 
the world of music and the 
The roll-call is resonant andspknft 
For many readers, though — and 
book can be recommended to* 
circle than lovers of the art 
most lasting impression will bf 
the author’s own personality. 
its fine human qualities and life** 
lial sociability. 



Agrarian Conditions In 
Northern India 

Volume 1 : The United Provinces 
under British Rule, 1BB0-1900 
Elizabeth Whitcombs 

Drawing on government technical 
records the author shows the prac- 
tical Implementation of official policy 
and Its Impact on the tural world 
ol British India. 

California 330 pages £5.40 


Java In a Time of Revolution 

Occupation and Resistance. 
1944-1946 

Benedict R. O'Q. Anderson 

This- in-depth study of the Inde- 
pendence crisis In Indonesia also 
Illuminates the revolutiohary prooeas 
fn other nations where wars ol 
Independence have been fought but 
significant social end economic 
-progress has not yet been achieved. 
Crtfne/I -404 pages £6.7f 

.Culture and- Politics In 1, 
Indonesia 

edited .by Claire Holt 

The authors, representing the Helds -; 
of anthropology, history, and poll- 
• tloel Bclepoe, Identity soma of the . 
cultural roots ^ pf Indonesian : 

; political pbhavlbi^r; 

'CalUornla ' 346 pages £0.75 . 

■New Edition . ’ ..j 

Japan VNew Midrib Class 

'a^Tokf^ubu?!) 8 ^ Fsajy 'in 

".'Enra:F .Vogel 

;■* A perceptive; and engaging' book 
U . ; a mine of perpepMe ob&wva- . 
MBons, comments and interpretations. ‘ 
‘—-Afaerican Sociological RevlQty' - 
; This Qeto, edition contains an added' 1 
• jonapfel'i ^Mar^&ahl ;ReiylBlted ?. ■ 

''dallforhla 31 s;- Glolh '£4.$d 

; fapdrbaok £li30 . ; l . .. ■ 


The First Sentimental 
Education 
Qustave Flaubert 
Translated by Douglas Qarman 
The first English translation of 
Flaubert's first novel. Written In tils 
early twenties, and published 
posthumously, it bears no relation 
to the later work of the same title. 

The First Sentimental Education Is 
of prime Importance and Interest 
for Its formulation of Flaubert’s 
philosophic conception ol life 
and art. 

California 275 pages E 4.00 

The Transcendental Masque 

An Essay on Milton’s ’ Comus ’ 

Angus Fletcher 

This provocative and original work 
Includes examples from masques 
of the period end reproduces In 
colour Blake’s two sets of Illustra- 
tions for ’ Comus ’. which, says the 
author, ' do more than decorate the 
text they accompany— they oomment 
on the written Word. 1 - 

Cornell 201 pages 1 
16 ooloyr plates £4£0 

America’s Land and Its Uses 

Marion Clawson 

A non-technlcal account of America’s • 
land .and Us uses— past history, 

K nt trends and future possl- 
H-rbnglng from farming, .- 
grazlrjg, and forestry to the uses 
that today, pods the severest . - 
, problems— UrbqrilzaSbn and outdoor 
rdoreetlon. : , . , ; •. 

..Johns Hopkins .168 pages 7 • 

■ Cloth £3M Paperback £1.10 ' 

EnvlrQntnentai Quality 
Analysis •; 

^Vf ^hcd jn the Sboial .. - 
. edited by A. V. Kneese ft Ba T. Bpwer 

Papers that demonstrate tH4 pro- ■ 

gross that Is being* mads by th 0 ; ■: ! 
•sodfll sciences to mdet the need 1 
i for-j improved environmental, : ; 

, resource management' 7;V . ■ - . • <. ■! 
Johns Hopkins -! 406 pages £5.40 . 



The Heresy of the Free Spirit 
In the Later Middle Ages 

Robert E. kerne r 

Most historians have described the 
Free Spirits as a league of anarchi- 
cal deviants who preached subversion 
of authority and sexual licence. 

Mr Lerper shows that the movement 
was more typical of the late medieval 
search for godliness than has 
commonly been supposed. 

California 304 pages £5.65 
' 1 

The Austrian Mind 

jjWjJWusf and Social History', 

William M. Johnston . 

An^enoyclopedlc study of a society 
snd a. period which- produced 
H jrfthe seminal ihlnkere of the 
twentieth century— Freud, Hiiasarl 

uffi W J! l ^ n8tein ’ Lukfic8 - MKa. 

dSr^' Mact1, Schoenperg, Schiele, 
and, many pihbrs. -,5; ;; 

£j-0Q rnia ^ l5 - rpa 9^ t ! illustrations 


The Beat Poor Man’s Country 

A Geographical Study ol Early 
Soulhenstorn Pennsylvania 
James T. Lemon 
Discusses lhe settlemenl of the lane- 1 
the geographical and Booial nMWv 
of the people; territorial organ*. 1 
tlon of farmlands, towns and . 
counties; and regional variations 
In land use. especially farming. 
Johns Hopkins 295 pages £8-4# ; 

Auxiliaries In Health Care 

Programs in Developing Countrlrt 
N. R E. Fendall 
Describes the roles an ^ .ejft 
of various kinds ol aujrtteriwj 
physicians and olher health-car 
professionals with special attenuo 1 ' 
to developing countries. 

Johns Hopkins 200 pages 

Disorders of Mood 

edited by Joseph Zubin ’ 

Brings togelher latest 
diagnostic,' etloloflloal, tfierap^ri 
and clinical aepecls of mottf 
disorders. 

Johns Hopkins 200 pages 
illustrations £5.66 I 

Abnormality and Nornialliy . 
The Mothering of Thalidomkfe ^ 
Children , 

Ethel Roskles ^ 

An account of a five-year tw 
conducted to determine how , 
mothers perceive the m 

bearing and rearing (fj 
not to rear) a ohlld y j ll l 

thaildomide-induced deformil»,..f 
Cornell 347 pages £6.65 * 

Medical America 
Nineteenth Century • 

■ Readings from ths LJteralum ■ 
edited by G H. Bflefler j 

Thirty papers from n'^Sici c 
century medtoal and 1 ^ ^^^ 

tlons, each ihlgMlghting a 

problem or piwtoel aftnyw ^ ^ 

232 ^ 


L iTUBE AND CRITICISM 

-HETHLr.. lhe terms of the pro- 
r national sialemcnks i e, the 
uni Editor’s Preface, and 
i««dSSns created by the other 
Sgrohimes in the “Critical 
Se" series combine to promise 
SgotherlhanwhoAis actually 
SS in the case of Ibsen. The 
Semphasis for the series still 
TJs-the reception given to a 
S hv his contemporaries or near- 
ganporaries ", a knowledge of 
dTihen supposed to help the 
M of literature to an under- 
Sna of •* the Stale of criticism at 
IT the writer's historical situa- 
i lhe nature of his immediate 
5*g public, and his responses to 

SCtSt/in Ibsen’s case there 
un'fiually no feed-back from llio 
as recorded in this volume ; so 
(fells completely away. In the 
place, reference to the histor- 
il iiuiation “at largo" is 
artraed here as meaning " in such 
w n English is spoken " — a 
rution on the commonly held 
option in somc quarters that 
[ttrature ” Is synonymous with 
Erjliih literature”. And thirdly, 
(MWnporary with Ibsen " turns 
to mean 11 belonging to the 
A between Ibsen's sixtieth birth- 
wl his death ", True, the first 
in this critical anthology is 
1872; but very nearly 95 per 
of the total of it'ems fall 
>iy into the years 1888*1906. 
was born in (828, and pub- 
his first drama in 1850). 

As the first of the ” Critical Her- 
"series to deal with an author 
* language wns not English, Lhu 
f presented an awkward 
of policies : cither you grnp- 
wilh. (be historical situation 
and gave Continental reaction 
MI weighting— especially Scandi- 
in and German where the feed- 
, , ws considerable—or else you 
tded Quen was an Englishman, 
id Egan, who has edited this 
k with admirable control, 
hi; dec! lion nod put u bold 
■too it; 

irt Impact was Xclt throughout 
i&sfeh-spcaking world In his life- 
* wm to the speed and efficiency 
wsbfion, nnd to this extent ho 
ttWMin effect as u content porn ry 
P«and American playwright. 

5* Rwjt « a book determinedly 
“xwtric, and scorning nil the 
» for Ibsen’s being himself so 
iixUy European. Never before, 
‘fwly since, has the publication 
itwok or the staging of a piny 
" “n expressly Europcnn 
«was lhe case with Ibsen’.-» 
in the 1890s. Within a few 
jnonibs of the publication in 
™gen in December 1892 of 
Master Builder, for example, 
wens had been published in 
T ‘ Wmo). English (two, one 
fcnT ?? 10 America). -French, 
"•■d Russian. Within a year 


Anglo-American 

Ibsenists 


of its composition, it had been 
staged in Berlin, Trondheim, 
Leipzig. Abu. Christiania, Copen- 
hagen, Gothenburg, Stockholm, 
London, Chicago and Rome, with 
Paris following very shortly after- 
wards. A framework of European 
events of this kind is essential if one 
is to “ place " Ibsen— in anything 
but the most inward-looking and 
provincial way — in his appropriate 
'■ historical situation”. While the. 
production of Ghosts at J. T. 
Ci rein’s Independent Theatre in 
1891, and the furore it provoked, 
are very properly central to the 
volume as it stands, the complemen- 
tary performances of the same play 
at Berlin's Frcic Bilhne in 1889 -and 
at Antoine’s Thdfttrc Libre in Paris 
in 1891) are (in the case of the first) 
not at all, and tin the case of the 
second) only fortuitously repre- 
sented by the fact that George 
Moore happened to have been there. 
Yet these separate events were, in a 
most important way, all part of one 
larger single happening. 

But once this main point has been 
made, it has to be said that one small 
adjustment to the title — and thereby 
to the reader's expectations and alti- 
tudes — nnd all is satisfactorily re- 
solved. Not Ibsen but Ihsenlsm is 
what this book is really about — 
lbsenism of the familiar full-bodied 
Anglo-American kind, with no trace 
of Ihsenismus or Ihsenisnie to con- 
taminate it. And within these tighter 
dc facto terms of reference the 
book is found to perform much 
more satisfactorily. 

Seen here raw, in all the authentic 
phrases of lhe period, the phenome- 
non of Ihscnisin becomes oven more 
preposterous than the astonishing 
thing we all suspect it to have been. 
Moraly i» read in the pages of 
Shaw's Quintessence of lbsenism — 
the commonest source of our Infor- 
mation- of the critical abuse that 
followed the Ixmdon performances 
of Ibsen is to hc twice distanced 
from Immediacy : for Sha w based 
much of his brief account on an 
article by William Anchor In the Pall 
Mall Gazette which was itself a kind 
of summaiy. To go now direct, with, 
the help or this volume, not merely 
to the text of the Archer article but 
also to many of the dramatic notices 
and leading articles on whioh he 
drew— Clement Scott’s in The Dally 
Telegraph, the Dally News, Daily 
Chronicle, Evening News and Post, 


MICHAEL EGAN (Ltliiur) : 

Ibsen : The Critical Heritage 
505pp. Routlcdgc and Kegun Paul. 


ami of course, notoriously, tho 
Licensed Vicmallerx' Mirror — is fur- 
ther to sharpen one's already keen 
sense of incredulity that public reac- 
tion could ever have been so lunatic. 

It is right that the effect of 
reading these contemporary 
accounts should be wholly ambiva- 
lent: on the one hand wickedly 
entertaining, they are nevertheless 
deeply depressing to the liberal spirit. 
One sees how the editor must have 
been under constant temptation- to 
give way to the merely hilarious. Li 
is as easy to play lbsenism fot 
laughs as it is to play Pastor Man- 
dors in Ghosts or Hjalmar Ekdal in 
The Wild Dark for laughs, and 
equally fatal. On the whole tho 
editor has preserved the balance 
well. The absurdities of T. Weber’s 
early translation of A Doll's 
House — where, among a hundred 
exquisite infelicities, Nora is des- 
cribed not as " a hunted dove " but 
as “ r chased pigeon ”, and where 
her final great curtain line conies 
out ns "That cohabitation between 
you and me might become a matri- 
mony I" a line that made Harley 
Gronville-Barker wan4 to offer a 
prize nt RADA to the student who 
could manage to speak it without 
making her audience laugh— these 
absurdities certainly approach tho 
farcical. But (hey and the Feebly 
satirical poems and those “ sequels ” 
that chronicled life chcz Helmet 
after Nora had slammed the door 
on husband and children are all 
necessary Ingredients, all belong just 
as properly to the " mix ” of Ibscn- 
jsm ns do the pomposities of The 
Dally Telegraph and the cries of 
outraged purity of (he Gentlewoman 
nnd the Sporting and Dramatic. 

Somc of the omissions In these 
pnges .ire nevertheless surprising, A 
few of -them so conspicuous that ono 
has to assume deliberate editorial 
policy : they are names too big to 
have been missed out by simple over- 
sight. There is nothing from Georg 
Brandes, whose full chnpler on 
Ibsen in his Eminent Authors, pub- 
lished in New York as early as 1886, 
was a key document in the shaping 
of Ibsen’s wider reputation, espe- 
cially in America ; nothing from 


Philip Wicksleed, whom nevertheless 
the editor in his introduction ranks, 
with Archer and Gossc, as being 
more important thnn Shaw in the de- 
fence of Ibsen in the early l89Us; 
nothing cither from Max Nordaii's 
chapter on Ibsen in his widely read 
Degeneration of 1 8^5. A number of 
other lesser though nevertheless 
well-known names trom the Ibsen ist 
scene in England and America also 
unaccountably fail to find a place : 
Robert Buchanan, W. L. Courtney, 
R. Brimley Johnson. A. 13. Walk Icy, 
William Morion Payne. Instead a 
heavy emphasis has been given to 
unsigned or pseudonymous pieces 
from (he daily and periodical press ; 
nearly 100 of them om of a total of 
180. It is good to have these things 
now so readily accessible, for many 
of them arc not easily come by 
these days: and as a mirror reflecting 
how ninctecnlh-ccnlury British and 
American society in general res- 
ponded to Ibsen's work, the device 
works well. What it docs less well is 
trace the twists and turns, the ups 
and downs of Ibsen's reputation as 
it passed through the hands of 
individual and influential contem- 
poraries, or illuminate the roles of 
particular critics in the building up 
of a total response. 

The editor is clearly not without 
interested concern for problems of 
this kind. He has a number of 
revealing things to say about what 
Ibsen and Henry James did for each 
other. He offers an unorthodox view 
of the part played by Shaw, suggest- 
ing- that the latter’s pole In the Ibsen 
controversy has been greatly exag- 
gerated. not least by Shaw himself: 

Through successive editions of The 
Quintessence of lbsenism and in Ills 
letters, prefaces and journalism, he 
built up ilie myth ... of (ho 
overwhelming significance of liis own 
contribution. As n defender of Ibsen in 
the early nineties, however, ho wns fur 
less Important thnn Archer, Gosse or 
even Philip Wickstcod. . . . 

(Incidentally, the volume gives evi- 
dence that the term “ lbsenism " was 
current in the London press a whole 
year before Shaw delivered his 
Fabian lectures on Lbsenism in 
1890.) What does not come through 
very clearly, despite the inclusion ol 
a fair number of pieces by, them, is 
the nature of the crucial roles 
played by Willinni Archer nnd 
Edmund Gossc. Had the selection 
Included, for example, Archor'a blis- 
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lering attack on Gosse in the Pull 
Mali Gazette. cnLillcd "A translator 
traitor " (which, as it happens, is not 
listed in the bibliography, either), in 
which hc denounced CJossc's re- 
cently published translation of 
Jleddti G abler as 

inconceivably cureless and so 
fantastically inaccurate ns to constitute 
n cruel injustice to Henrik Ibsen... % 
one of the very worst translations on 
record which reproduces the terse und 
nervous original about ns faithfully as 
u fourth form schoolboy, Iran slating at 
sight, might bp expected to reproduce a 
page ol Tacitus. . . ■ 

some light might have beer, directed > 
on what still remains a dark corner : 
the complex personal and profes- 
sional relationship between the two 
men who more than anybody else 
were responsible for creating Ibsen's 
reputation in the English-speaking 
world. Certainly, to stale baldly, as 
the editorial comment here does, • 
that for the premiere of Ilcddq * 
G abler “ the play was translated by 
Edmund Gossc ”, tom court, is to 
leave unremarked an important and 
acrimonious behind-lhc-scencs battle 
involving Gosse, Archer, Heinemann 
and Ibsen himself which had far- 
reaching consequences for I ha r 
manner in which Ibsen's works ufti- \ 
matdy reached the English public. S. 
Nor does the shaping influence ex- I 
erfetl by the Ibsenist actresses get [ 
particularly searching treatment. V 
One thinks, for example, of what 1 
Elizabeth Robins (who flayed J 
Hedda) revealed about this selt-snma I 
production and the translation 
which was used : 

Tho translators . . . allowed us to 
collaborate In n somewhat more speak- ' 
able version for stage use. ... I have 
somewhere several sots of page proofs 
or Hedda G abler as they left the hands 
or (hc translators ; one set scored ovci 
in Marlon Lea'* handwriting, one with / 
mine; nnd our final agreed recommen- 
dations. These Mr Archer fully criti- 
cized, sometimes denounced nnd utterly 
declined ; but the final result was, I 
think, n .very spcakablo, very playable • 
version. 

Three point* of solid merit about 
the book: lhe American reaction is, 
deservedly, given much fuller treat- 
ment than It generally gets in discus- 
sions of lbsenism ; the catalogue of 
English translations, theatrical per- 
formances, and critical essays ond 
reviews (up to 1906) is extremely 
useful ; the index is exemplary. 

One question-mark remains. If the 
determining criterion for the inclu- 
sion of n foreign writer in this serin 
is to continue jo be how completely 
he functioned as an English author, 
and whether he provoked contem- 
porary English criticism in sufficient 
bulk to fill a standard “ Critical 
Heritage” volume, one wonders 
whether any other foreign writer 
will ever make it. For in this respect 
Ibsen seems to be in a league by 
himself. 
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Towards Deep 
Subjectivity 

Roger Poole 

In this measured attack on 
contemporary Anglo- American x • 
philosophy and psychology Roger 
Poole brings out very dearly the 
inadequacies of scientific objectivity. 
Behaviourism and positivism have left 
man as an empty shell; objectivity has, 
in its very exclusiveness, defined Itself 
as hostile to the values of the total man. 
Tracing the origins of our present-day 
political end social-scientific 
difficulties to the dualities set up by 
Galileo and Dpscartes, Dr Poole offers 
a new deeper subjectivity which will 
provfdp an adequate philosophical 
foundation for the totality of human 
experience. 

. 'Real originality- • • W</ interest ancf 
importance of Ms statement.' .-. 
George SteinerSunrfay Times 

£2.26 '• ' ■' : - \ 


In Hiding 

The Ufa of Manuel Cortes . . “ , 

Ronald Fraser 

This is the very personal story of 
Manuel Cortes, the last Republican 
mayor of a small Spanish village, who 
went into hiding to avoid execution 
after the Franco victory. Thirty years 
later, after the general amnesty In 1 969, 
he emerged to reveal a unique insight . 
Into the Civil War period and the spirit 
of modern Spain. Ronald Fraser : •• 

captures the vivid thoughts of. Cortes 
and his family and presents a political ‘ 
and social document which is hound . • 
to become one of the most 
memorable studies of twentieth- 
century Spain. . . 

£2.60 j : 


Allen Lane The Penguin Press 


The Sword 
and the Sceptre 

Tho.Prpbfem.pf Militarism In Gerniany 
Gerfierd RfttAr 

Translated by Heinz Norden- 
Staatskunst und Kriegshiandwerk, 
Gerhard Ritter's classic work, explores 
the crucial confrontation of militarism 
and statesmanship in modern German 
history. The first two volumes (of four) 
are being published In English for the 
fjrsttfme. ; 

Volume 1 The Prussian fracfJt/on 
1 749r-1S$0 covers the period from the 
rlBe of Prussia to the age of Bismarck 
:andMojtke, 

yplu me ITheE uropean Powers ami 
the Wi/helm/pian Empire i 890-1 91 4 is 
a study of the years leading up to the - ; 
First World War and of the unique 
poUtjcb*- military situation in Germany. 
£6.50 each . 
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I The Collected 
Stories of 

Bertrand 

Russell 

compiled end edited by 
BARRY FEINBERG 

Marking the centenary of his 

birth, this collection presents 

all of Russell's lucid and witty 

stories, including several pro- 71. si Year 

viousiy unpublished. 

1*4-50 
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Crying 

Drums 

LIONEL GREGORY 

The story of tlic Common- 
wealth Expedition, Comex, 
and the adventures,, and tea-' 
gedies, of its four journeys for 
international understanding 
across the Asian Highway. 
JUurfrated £ 2.95 


Viewpoint 


BY JOHN GROSS 

i 

I shli that the publishers, in the peepthnws. Strll, there is a prob- 
wiike uf the recent controversy, lom --a snrall one. perhaps, but not 
arc resolutely re-advert ising the .so small that it should simply be 
.Lillie Black Sambo books. Not that chortled away. 


there can he much call for them 
r ■* -•+ ^ from the purely commercial point of 

f I — v v *fc' v : i*P Ui last year, if I’ve counted 

1 I II 1 |( II |P correctly, Link Black Sambo itself 

had gone through thirty-six printing} 
P 1 (to say nothing of the special Large. 

/~\T W p\l Q YV| iSiw Fdition with Cut-Out Supple- 
V/I. JL AJL menu, while Quihba, Quasha, Bob- 

translated by '■»!■ ‘" ui dw of them remain ip 

nn n nwvfii equally sLeady demand. And it is 

i/,y,&,UYVC>n ^ 1 easy enough .to sec why. Helen 

This new translation of one of Bamierman's stories have the 
the greatest of epic: poems authentic fairy-tale touch; their fan- 
i » lasy is never' laboured ; they stand 

conveys the dramatic stmkn ess (l p' W eli to the stem test of bedtime 
and musical verse Of the Old repetition. As for their underlying 


French original, ethos, it is surety quite inoffensive : 

„ . x 1 y n' if anything. they arc to be com- 

i (ipcfvflcfi i £o,ao mended for offering children a 

hardback : £ 2,25 series of small non-Whito heroes 

i with whom they can sympathize and 

empathise (not least when Little 
r i-H ▼ Y 7 ihlack Sambo demolishes l(i‘) pan- 

JL X .Ivy T rCLV And yet. . . . Some of the letters to 
f"T^Y| • ■ J the pross defending the books wore 

|r| IT1C* indignant: nobody likes seeing a, 

. • _ I I 1 1 Ifaij chi UUtood . -favourite trampled into 

•«r T Y the political dust. Others were jocu- 

^ A iL.„| . ■ lar : who wants to be convicted of 

:\ Vi Y| undue solemnity about something so 

* / diminutive and absurd? All per- 

In tliis illustrated encyclopedia fceily natural — but then so were the 

Of tlie machines, systems and lel l er * ° r counter-protest from coi- 
■ , « * * . m onresl readers for whom it nadn t 

methods of oily modem tech- • been much fun. after listening to the 
nology, the basic, easily under- stories at school. to find themselves 
stood text is faced will* clearly ^nd not ahogeiber » 

labelled diagrams. nlavaround. 


fully indexed. 
Itluslraled £j,6j 


diotably dubbed M Sambo " in the 
playground. 

.A good deal of the trouble surely 
stems from the name itself. At any 
race, il is hard to believe that 
Quibbn and Quasha and Bobtail 
alone, would have occasioned any- 
thing ‘like the s&mcodtcry. But— I 


Racial animosity may be the crudest 
form of prejudice, hut how intricate 
some of its convolutions can he! 
Just after reading a -Letter to the 
Editor about Little Blink Sambo, 1 
came across an item in the saute 
new spaper reporting llie death of 
the American. writer M a or ice 

Samuel, and Khorlly afterwards (by 
what must, sound at first like one of 
those grasshopper leaps which Pel- 
nianism onco offered to cure) I 
found myself recalling a commenL 
by Samuel in his essay on Proust. 
Quite early on in A la recherche, 
Marcel describes how, whenever he 
brought . home r new friend who 
happened to he Jewish, his grandfa- 
ther would start humming " O, Uod 
of our fathers " from La Juiw or 
“Israel, break thy chain*’. He was 
afraid thaL his visitor would recog- 
nize the tune, and he able to recon- 
struct the words ; at the same time, 
"these little eccentricities on my 
grandfather’s part implied no ill-will 
whatsoever towards my friends". 
Before Samuel drew attention to it, l 
had never been particularly struck 
by that last remark— which was 
inattentive of me. since it la really 
very odd, especially if one concludes 
(rightly, 1 think, despile the lack of 
concrete evidence in the novel) that 
Marcel himself, like his creator, is 
partly Jewish. As .Samuel put it. 

if I were a mulatto and couldn't bring 
home a 'Negro friend without my all- 
white grandfather humming (he tune 
of Swduee Rib her or Old Black Joe, I 
shouldn’t by ' any means absolve the 
old man of ill will. 

. 11 ■ I 

1 hasten to add that Samuel ,wrs 'not 



j which do: not have to be. spelt oUL 
. (and 1 fit 'the receiving end, the con- 
tempt is no. doubt 'rather more 
\ apparent than the affection ji Twenty 


edited Jiy BHIKHU .. : apparent than the affection); Twenty 
RAREKH fc B N R’PnWt ' Yea 1 ago, incidentally, , Utere was a 
« K. W. 4SEKR.I . f Urone j n n* w York about 

Uanfrohtimy rill if. rtnlnllncr a. nifornniN.' .In - CiiMUr.l 1 


have been written by. someone Tor 
whoni A la, recherche was an inex- 
haustible masterpiece. 

, It r faa piLy' that 1 Samuel 1 did not 
rate -more space from the obituarists 
'hwi; He Vfps an attractive, 
highly-gifted writer, and id partic- 
ular much the;. most effective : inter- 


cut Vi 

basic 


IaJ'% v. . spondence milst have had. the- fealinir *5 * W -® r -. 9f. alktt'ha'd a 




\-t r - r - T - - . ,1 • ' . .11 

5 ^ ^ilq.:db'W)th Helert Bfiiuier- r: E 


\- L ^ lle : when he. touched'- bn 
ish; literature you couid bsuallv 

Art hini fn A ■ . . “ 


Slur me skiiicm litres ci,sl uf Sue/, where 
she best is-like* ihc woisl, 
Where then* aren’t im Ten 
< 'itiiiiuuiiilint'iiiN an’ 11 mail cun raise a 
lliiisl . . . 

— mill then adds mildly that simie- 
wherc east id .Suez was of course 
precisely where the Ten- Ciuiimuiul- 
ments were first pnimulgateil. 


1 would he curious 1 o know what 
schoolchildren who used it between 
the wars (and some I5,(XKI copies 
were sold) made of D. H. Law- 
rence's Movements in European 
History, which has just been reis- 
sued— for the benefit »r students of 
Lawrence rather than .students of 
history— by the original publishers, 
the Oxford University Press. At its 
weakest, il is pure comic-strip. 
(Louis XV: " he flicked his jewelled 
fingers, and said with a smile, 
‘After me. tho Deluge'".) At its 
best, il has passages which no one 
else could have written, .such as the 
■brilliant and rather sinister account 
of (lie Huns. The note of hero- 
worship, as might haVc been fore- 
wen. is fairly constant : Richelieu 
“ <wns a wonderful man. with a 
terribly strong will, and a great, 
subtle intellect " ; Napoleon ’’ was a 
wonderful military genius, bill he 
was also a brilliant ruler in peace 
lime ", etc. Lawrence believed in 
great men. and " great " is the most 
overworked word in Ihc book. On 
the other hand he nowhere tries to 
pretend that cruelty and bloodshed 
are other than what they are. and 
underlying all his ferocities there is 
a substratum of comnionscnsc and 
admiration for (hearts of peace. 

■From the point of view of his 
politics, the most noteworthy feature 
of the new edition is the epilogue, 
which has never appeared in print 
before : it was written in l l >24 and 
turned down at the time after an 
unfavourable reader's report from 
C. R. L. Fldclier (the Oxford don 
who hrid collaborated with Kipling 
on a school history of England a 
dozen years earlier). Fletcher ob- 
jected! among much else, to the 
yoking together of I loyd licorgc 
and Horatio Bollomley as the joint 
Voice of the People, " the two great 
voices in England during the thick 
of tho War ” ; lie also found the 
style “ epileptic -and one knows 
what he means. But although the 
piece hardly shows Lawrence at his 
most coherent, it does contain one 
or two passages of considerable 
interest, including an unequivocal 
rejection of 'Fascism as lie had seen 
it at .work in flaty. Which docs not 
prevent him from going on to 
■peddle his own alternative and de- 
cidedly hazy doctrine of strong 
•Leadership, a leadership of " natural 
Noblesse ' ’. As far as 1 can make 
out, by the way, he would not have 
quarrelled with the idea of the 
Common Market in principle, 
though he would have maintained 
that in practice il would only suc- 
ceed with a 'Napoleon to guide it 
and direct ils aggressive energies 
outwards : 

A great united Europe of productive 
working people, all materially equal, 
will never be able to continue and 
remain firm unless it unites also round 
one great chosen figure, some hem 
who can lead a great war as well us 
administer a wjde peace. 


■-One of the more absorbing publicity 
hand-outs .to have come my way is a 
calendar compiled by a research 
compaijy in Michigan, ' listing the 
birthdays of well over 1,000 writers, 
artists, and (loosely- speaking) crea- ‘ 
tive ngures-pthe illustrious and the 
not <0 illustrious, the. living as well 
as the dead. It’s very much a display 
br pyre research, of knowledge pur- 
sued fpr its own sake : at any rale, [ 
can t off-hand think of arty practical 
use to which one could put the 
, jrrtonnaUon that ' Stewart Atop 
^nimbn birthday with 
haa^ blsraeli (May I 7 i, or that a 
kimuar, fqle 'UQitex Waller dc Ja 
M&fe and Elia Fitzgerald (April 25), 

, R. Leavis amL lsaac BashcvR . 
..anger ? (July:- 14), Savoharida anil 
l^onnrd Cohen (September 21), the 
: Vmerable^d^,; and Edmond de , 
lOdhoourt^May 26). Id say qathirtg , 
■ Qf Weine and AUh-; Bullock tOeccrn- ■ 

:■ , 4 - ■ .*-■.■■ 


lw U ) or Spino/a and uui- 

Buckley Ir t November 
what other auspices are^sfi 
sec Gladstone going downing 
itigethcr with Ruben R..S 4 1 

every November I*.' slSt 1 
■BriSbi. Mith.Ll Aria, 
mtlh meet again ? ni " 

(liven for the horoscopic*' 
c lined, the results must be 
meagre, although it’s gratify^, 
learn that Keynes was hen , 
Adam Smith's birthday (J uw 
and .1 lew of the other loupling, 
id least suggestive: .Sylvia Pluh , 
Dylan Thomas (October 27t, f 
teau and Phincas T. Barnum' 
5), Norman Mailer and Zane 
(January Jh. The one thim 
seems to be established h. 
doubt is that if you want io|t 
genius, some natal stars are 1 
deal more auspicious than c_ 
Among writers, October 7 bu 
make do with James Whir t 
Riley; August 28 lends off 
Goethe and 1 olstoy. 


One of the conirihulnn tofff/A 
lions of Virginia Woolf has f 
herself into Pseuds' Corner kn> 
collecting that Vanessa BtllW 
monolithic quality , . .even if 
said little there emanated from 
enormous power, a pungency h 
the smell of crushed sigc". I Iks 
t his funny enough to mention it iti 
friend, and was gently rebidd 
how could I he so Mire ihai ihrt 
weren't people who gave offs 
emanation of crushed sage? ft 
inn tier was then put to the ini 
the' kitchen, and I have to admit t 
I was wrong, that the arena' 
recognizably human. Tho gott 
impression among those prcsenim 
one of ecclesiastical, possibly tp 
copal vitas; hut anyway, 1 twe 
mend the experiment. 
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“Liu-1 ou a Pier, Walberswiok ", IKKti (from Philip Wilson Slim, tbb0-! i J42). 
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background music 
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Duckworth boob 


The Political 
Economy of 
Education 

JOHN VAIZEY 
with KEITH NORRIS 
and JOHN SHEEHAN 

This book, arned elite J 
economists and all who ara.IP 
corned with 0 ducat Ion, 
the prevailing orthodox 
education causes 0 row ^ 
on an extensive 
research project. It B 
detailed study of the j 
the educational system sw 
relation to the economy. 


The Labour 

Governments 

Economic 

Record 

1964-1970 

Edited by _ 

W1LFREP BCCKERHAN 

'a valuable And 

able contribute - 
rary economic sno 

hlB, 0 f;',’ Peters 

• invaluable and M 8 " 

Thomas B8^ofl hK '"' ; • 
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IRW.T, LAUGIITON i l 

Mp VVUion Steer 1860-1942 > 

1% plus 213 plates. Clarendon , 
toss: Oxford University Press. J.K. , 

: . 1 

fp nr I'.vi it-iiUowiMi interest in * 
!| English art that is a feature nl ] 
our lime has inevitably direc- , 
td attention to the period running 
ran the formation of the New F.ng- 
siAnClub in 1882 to the exhibition ’ 
J Wyndham I ewis’s Ciroup X at \ 
W's Mansard Gallery in 1V2U. It ' 
rikaccs the Yellow Hook and Mast, 

■« Post-Impressionist and Vorlieisl ; 
^il’rans arid the birth of the 
Gwlen Town School, and it has 
■ah to .offer the gencrai historian 
w the specialist. A lead in 
^ptoring iU nullifications in the 
pr phase was given by John 
^Jl in a shrewd and elegant essay 
JJJrihijicd to the Oxford University 
volume Eilwarilla/r E upland, 
^ by Simon’ Nowell-Smilh. 

i® n « then- other publications have 
fouled towards a deeper under- 
®™ ln 8 of Edwardian art. such as 
ES book on J. S. 

*Wch presented afresh one 
typical offspring,, the 
kTJte 8 * 1 oflcn reactant portrai- 
1 c Brand and rich: and the 
JKteolourist who depicted many 
JWfWons so appreciated in the 
»ij the Grand Touri New 
Su°I 5 ^ nK the intricate inter- 
1 LTu fotces - intellectual and social 
that obtained in 
Were made by .Samuel 
** 7fle Edwardian Turn of 
pa* ' - emphasized that the era 

anxiety as well as of ' 

S'lriF-#* l9,0 > the 

WHNkAiT® Pnst-lmprfsssionist 
a watershed 

0 (^l^ , '^ o bisU^ry of. EnglMi art 
^ in *<* 
salient 

^ criS.rt ky Ouentip Belt in 

&ld ■ yfctonan A r lists 

Doubtless much 
h£d5 J? 5 p * n *S on ^ ..wM-be con - 1 
fair’s forthcoming 
P x f° r d History ' of 
germane 


biography of Augustus John who 
had one loot in the world of the 
J 8 *«ls, the oliliur in the Jazz Age. 
Unfortunately, wine of the most 
talented artists of the early years of 
the century, such as Gaudier - 
Br/csku. (iilmati. Ciore and Inncs, 
died young : if they IkwI lived 

English art inigiil wdl have been 
richer. 




! lbis was a time wlien England 
was the huh of a mighty empire ; 
considerable- prosperity was enjoyed 
by the up))ur ami middle classes, but 
there was no school of arl ( nothing 
of the calibre of Constable or 
Turner, to match the material 
power. Most patrons, critics and 
artists, however, fell no need to 
blush for the national achievement. 
During late Victorian and Edwar- 
dian days, the grandees of the Royal 
Academy waxed fat and could live 
in style: Leighton House is the 
equivalent of the Villa Lcnbach in 
Munich, both filling residences for 
anist-princtrs. 

It is worth recalling that the Pre- 
Raphaelites ■ and their successors, 
such as ■ Burne-Jbiujs, were appre- 
ciated by an elite on. the other side 
of The Channel and thai two of fihe 
first books, devoted to this group 
were by Frenchmen. Ernest C'hcsneau 
and Robert dc la Siasranne, and 
that the Art Nouveau designers and 
the Glasgow “ Boys " had foreign 
audiences as well. Even if our 
amateurs were' usually blind to the 
contribution of the French Impres- 
sionists, they appreciated Corot and 
MiHrf, the School of T he Hague, 
Boldin i, Mancinl and Fortuny. 
Rodin, moreover, was , a seminal 
force on English sculpture, as Is 
shown by the work of John Tweed 
and Chariot RickeiLs, It wan a sign 
of Rodin’s reputation that, after a 
banquet held in his honour itf the 
Royal Academy, die students pulled 
hK carriage. Then, too. an iflcreai- 
. tng number of young artists found 
their w^y to Par^ the m,ejxa of art ; 
some, like Rodent O’ttmnor. spent 
the rest of iheir lives Ihere. Students 
1 of this general toii were more pranco- 
phile than their mudern cpunlerpiirts. 

In his ea«ay Mr Russdl observed 
that Steers best pictures coflW 
?an Elgarian fatfievs :thd fuitaeiAjo 
ihe ’paint which may sttike uf as the 


pnrewt Edwardian ", This neat 
rctniirk does miicli to explain ihc 
htshness of Steers landscapes and 
the generally comfortable and -un- 
strained nature of his vision. As a 
painter lie was long a cosmopolitan, 
for oven if he .spent only a sJiort 
lime in Paris (whore he failed lo 
learn French) his support for the 
Entente Coirdiaic is revealed by the 
references in Inis pictures lo Degas, 
Manet, Monel and Seurat. 

-Not in ud 1 has been written about 
Steer. There is a life or him bv his 
friend D. S. MacCoH and essays by 
Robin Ironside, Sir John Rothen- 
stein and Andrew Forge, and Ids 
-name crops up, of course, In con- 
temporary memoirs and autobiogra- 
phies. This gap is now panlily filled 
by the publication of Bruce Laugh- 
ton’s volume In the “ New Oxford 
Studies in die History of Art and 
Architecture ** scries; it is well 
illustrated and contains a valuable 
■and welcome cutaiogue of the oils. " 

Steer himself was sceptical about 
the feasibility of a biography : 

“ Nobody knows me intimately 
enough ", he said. .. Dr Laughton 
has avoided anything but ihe barest 
outline of his hero’s life and person- 
ality ; however, he does print; in an 
appendix a delightful account by 
Rose Pettigrew of her relations with 
Steer when both were young. This 
Chelsea sparrow sat for Millais and 
Whistler and was mothered by Mrs 
Whistler, who had no children of 
her own. Steer had a crush on Rose 
(a current pattern with nineteen|h- 
century English artiste is their pen- 
chant for young girls) ; but, although 
the girl, then fourteen, snys she loved 
him. it was an innocent affair: " He 
asked me one day if I’d let t him; 
me ; I said L didn’t mind, but d(dn t 
show much, eagerness, not ne&riy as 
much as he was.evidently used to.. , 
Obviously, there were unexpected 
tfides tb Steer ; for instance, hie . was 
a shrewd Investor ; an adept at 
chess; a Keen numismatist with a 
passiom for Greek cohjs; and an, 
ardent lover of He was ^, a , 
collector of Chelsea ■ porcelain and 
Chinese . bronzes : one Of ms nest 
finds was the Yuan dynasty .paint- 
ing of "The Drunken &ge, which 

he bequeathed . to- . the ' .British 
' Museum, ARhou^i never r 

same ' class, a .^pl lec* 0 ^. w Jlfckeiu. ■ 


and Shanm > 11 . he wax an habitue of g 
( 'hr^lie’s ami C ieorge Mtmre :id- ■ 
mired Ins eye and his knack of ^ 
picking up cheaply the delightful • 
treasures that tilled his house. 109 
Lheyne Walk, t 'heist a. - 

Steer wax a hit <d a natnhy- ■ 
pitmhy ; he was a valetudinarian, 
frightened uf wst winds (complain- n> 
ing one day that Henry James kept 
him talking in line) and draughts. IV 
There is a revealing anecdote about 
him going tb stay with Violc*. Ham- ii 
mersley ai Maiden head, armed with it ^ 
thick and thin underclothes and suits 

of varying weight. Fortunately, the H 
weather was fine. As this witness 
recalled: “Steer wore a straw hat ; ' ( 

kept a finger in his shirt, and from *’■ 
Lime to time went into the house 10 U 
remove a garment or pul one on 1,1 
according to the moisture .of his H 
skin." Steer who remained si bitchc- — 
lor. liked luing coddled, and hfl.s •* 
servants and friends saw to il dial 
lie was. One feels that like many n , 
Englishmen of his geneo^Uion he was H 
haunted by the shadow of the nur- p 
scry, understandably, perhaps, for p 
not everyone want's 10 step outside _ 
its warm cocoon. During much of ti 
his lifetime he was tended hy his old . 
nanny, Mrs Raynes, who had prom- 11 
ised his father tn look after ivini ; “ 
sadly. Dr Laughton tais not illus- 
trated Steer’s moving portrait of the 
oM fcidy which is now in the Tote ■ 
Gallery. After Mrs Rsiyncs’s death, I 
“ Flo ”, who had been well trained 
hy her prcxl«x , es.sor, took over and i 
cared lor l-uthcr, as she called Steer, •- 
until die end. ‘ 

Vet Steer wa* no fuddy-duddy. 
Although bliiul and an octogenarian, 1 
lie look Lhc war bravely ; Sir John ( 
RoftheiisteJin. who went to see him at 1 
this lime, remarked on his interest in ( 
Ihe and -his curiosity about tlie new * 
world that would emerge in the 1 
postwar era. He lutd reserves of 
strengtii, evidently. He vras n shy 
man, a bit of an amateur no doubt, 
but dedicated to his work. Tho crust ' 
hid a roniattt/c. -He aWenipted to 
embody in his pictures his dreams 
or young girls -those ■ jennes filler 1 
r/i fie nrs who puss an eternal 
summer M WuHurswick ; he evoked 
Hie cushioned case of the pro- 1914 
drawing-room; and he delighted In 
the great sweeps of the English 
countryside. 

Dr Laughton's c ousel curious and 
professional account of Steer ‘ con- 
tains fresh material. He investigates 
such matters ax Steeru relations with 
Sickert, and publishes iniereeiUng 
drawings by the former of music- 
hall themes ; he arranges - Steer’s 
work in a proper sequence so that 
Us development can he aeon 
squarely ; and he is just to tlie 
1 watercolours. Nevertheless, Steer 
somehow escapes the author ; per- 
haps he is buried under too much 
I firt-historical luggage ; moreover the 
painstaking analysis of xo many 
1 pictures seems overdone for a rd- 
1 atively minor figure. 

I The author goes over the question 
1 of Steer’s relations with French art 
, with the proverbial tooth-comb. He 
[ dearly loves a game of Happy 
Families, though at times he seems 
' to mistake Mr Potts the painter for 
1 Mr Run the baker. He argues, for 
t instance, that Steer’s smafi portrait 
■ of a student- friend H. W. Macaulay, 

* painted in Paris. > In 1883-84 end : 
f possibly exhibited in the Satan ' of 

' 1884, offers evidence of “a credil- 

* able debt lo the early portraits of 
J Degas and FanJin-Labmr But is 
s the debt to Degas as exact as the 

f author .believes or is the work no . 
e more titan a typical production of 

- the Parisian ateliers ? 

- Dr Laughton claims that “ Lady in 

N Grey (Mrs Montgomery) now at ' 
d Bristol, owes as much- to Veldzquez- 
e as Mo Whistler. This complicates a 
f •ample, matter, for Whistler, who 
’1 influenced Steer ' strongly, . is , the 
t obvious source, - especially as the 
American himself was' indebted, to 
d the: Spanish master. Some of Dr 
1 * ' Laughton's comparisons are valu- 
d Bible, if often rat nw seLf-ovident, but 
a it is exaggerated, to relate " At the 1 
n - Well (Red Cttp) " to the -smalt genre 
1 J'pntndta i of poh»l ; , jtot; as it ' K 
d overdoing il to . say tnai '‘The. 
st Artist's Model " of jf>2l (National 
t- Gallery, Ottaxva) '‘.has. a simple, 
:h strength • about /it . in ‘ snn|e. ..ways 
h comparable lo. Picasso’s monunieittol 
W r .cJa&sictd figures bt the. eaidy 192Bs ”. 
la . Jn anther.' ^instance, he. ijfirag* . in' 
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Greece 

Without 

Columns 

The Making of the 
Modern Greeks 

By David Holden 

"WhHlwryou low il or iioti- it, Dnvwl 
Hcldtiii's imin irnimrliiiil runlrihuUmi 
looiii’imil(‘rsliiiuliiiMon’Sr< > i!i'p. ■ . 

1 d<i lint- know rjl iinolhtr hunk nn 
tin cci' which combine* .-n nilmirrihly 
l.lH-.vii-lq<.-K ciCucholmship. pfiTni'liiirt 
mid writing which i« hnlh ptegHnt nnd 
livi?ly.“ 

--Emile Finer. The (Ituerver 
"He Kptmiut to diHcuufi concii-tel.v, 
1 ’ogi‘iilly iind elegantly what (iraet-o is 
not ... A moat welcome corrective !*► 
nil the niyth-haRnd IrnnoiitalionHuf the 
pcdlHranr n phnnfiiMnHgnric f !rtx-k 
politii'id splondoUL'." 

— P.rl. Valikiolis. New Society 
"Thin is a hook lull of remiivkuliln 
iiMUglila." 

— Sian Ivy Mayen, Daily Telegraph £3 

Eastern Turkey 

A Guide and History 
By Gwyn Williams 

A hiHtory uTnuitem Anntolio, with 
detnili-d itinernritw in n region mo 
far liLtli 1 vinited by tourinta. which 
comiitenifiitH ( Iwyii Willimjw'fl 
rolciiratHl Turkey: ATriivnlliir’fl 
Guide Biid Hint my. With 44 
phulugraphsimil » mnp. £4-00 

The Landscape 
of Ideas 

By Patrick Nuttgens 

An oxmninatinn of the eifoi't upon the 
physical enviivnnnrnt 1 >f ceirl 11111 ideas 
prevailing at iliDbrunt imricxL^ of 
iiintory thn complex relutionsliip 
hotwoon mun nnd hin nurmomlingfl, 
nnd thoelTccl on his environment uf 
hia ideas iihmiL it. With 4G phi Lea and 
four draw inga. £4 
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The 

Happier Life 

By Douglas Dunn 

"A second collect Ion which improves 
on the first |7V rry Street which won 
a Somerset Maugham Award} but 
loads in new dir act ions , . . Most nf 
these poems examine the grounds for - 
human happiness . . . His language is 
highly origin b! throughout .... 

Douglas Dunn watches happiness 
with a cold eye, but Hint is the only ■; 
way to make it real In a demanding .. 
art liko poetry." 

r— Peter Portef, the Guardian, A1;JS0 

The Day After 
Judgement 

By Jamos BUsh 

"An exhilarating and hair-raising 
sequel to Mr Blish's Black Baiter 
Ai-mageddou appears lo have arrived,/ 
God Jn have died ondHcjl to have 
.pushed through tu the earth's surface/, 
in DeAtVi Valjoy, California . , . The ” ’• 
qlimHX is very exciting." •• 

—Edwin Morgan, The Listener, 

*i Bliflh uses autheht ie magiool bookif.j 
writes with scholarship, tepsipn and 
tremendous excitemenL. Black " 
science fieti on di ita very beet " 
—TimeOut. £160; 
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Kandinsky : but he refrains from 
usuminiiig Lite possibility that Steer 
may have picked up something from 
Mancini or Boudin. 'I his namc- 
Uioppiny is uncomfortable because 
it lias the effect of promoting Steer 
above his station. Nevertheless, it 
does drive home the essentially 
eclectic nature of his art. 

Dr i uugliton is more to the point 
when he is analysing contemporary 
criticism of Steer : he prints useful 
quotations from R. A. M. .Steven- 
son. Roger Fry and D. S. MncCoJI. 
Such extracts show- that critics had 
plenty of elbow-room in those days 
and, although (he results lack the 
eloquence of their French equival- 
ents. their notices were often illum- 
inating. MacColl i.s Dr Laughton's 
Aunt Sally: he adopts (he stance of 
a prosecuting counsel when discuss- 
ing this stalwart writer’s review of 
Steer's exhibition at Goupil’s in 
1X94, and eons idea's MncCofl at fault 
in suggesting that Steer in the Wnl- 
berswick pictures sought effect at 
the expense of delineation: in the 
authors view, an indication of this 
critic’s puritanism. He believes this 
notice may have had a fatal influ- 
ence un .Steer, the poison in the 
nightcap. But some may consider 
MacCnll’s strictures not so far otf 
the mark and .Steer himself needed 
small encouragement to turn more 
wholeheartedly to landscape paint- 
ing. . 

MacColl was stringent, occasion- 
ally even censorious, but he was 
highly intelligent and it would have 
been fair to have recognized his role 
in English art life. This founder- 


member of the < 'on temporary Art 
.Society wrote a fresh account of 
nificlecnlh-ccncury art and did much 
to make his generation aware of 
modern French art. as is acknow- 
ledged by W. Ci. Constable who met 
him in the 1920s. He was aho the 
author of a hard-hitting and provoc- 
ative volume of essays. Confessions 
of a Keeper, which, so the story 
runs, was eagerly ordered by not a 
few country gentlemen of sporting 
inclinations. 

Steer's love of the eighteenth cen- 
tury makes him a follower of Beards- 
ley and Condcr. it was u proper 
Edwardian taste, for his friend Sar- 
gent was a devotee or Tiepolo, paint- 
ing watercolours after his ceiling 
decorations: moreover, a Rococo 
Icefing occurs in much contempor- 
ary decoration just as it does in sonic 
of tile ballets of Uiagliilev's early 
seasons. Steer's fondness for (his 
period conics out in his pretty nudes, 
which are descended from Fragon- 
ard. and in his decorations for the 
dining-room of Hourlon House, 
Shrivcnhani, Berkshire, which be- 
longed to Sir Cyril Butler. Dr Laugh- 
ton is not very informative about the 
current of figure-painting of a decor- 
ative type then existing in England, 
which counted Ricketts, Shannon and 
William Strang among its adherents ; 
they delighted in the Venetian Cin- 
quccento. In fact, MacColl wrote 
that Steer's technique, at nny rate In 
one nude, may have owed something 
to Shannon. 

Dr Laughton refrains from delving 
into Steer's milieu even though its 
chi i factor and 'interests mny well 
explain something about the subject- 


matter of several of his pictures. 
.Steer was by no means isolated : for 
instance, he formed one of a coterie 
Thai included writers and painters 
such as Henry James. George Moore, 
Sargent. MacColl. Ronald Gray and 
Tonks. many of whom lived in Chel- 
sea. Besides his cronies, he had a 
sizable group of patrons, people 
such as Blackwell. Sir Cyril Butler, 
Judge Evans nnd the Hammcrxlcys. 
One of his chief supporters was Sir 
Augustus Daniel, who Inter, some- 
what surprisingly, became director of 
the National Gallery, in early days, 
Daniel had studied classical art and 
trudged the Florentine galleries with 
Roger Fry, grinding away at the 
early Italian masters. What made him 
vi ch tin enthusiast for Steer ? Did 
he, perhaps, see him as a talented sup- 
porter of tradition, a painter whose 
works caused no discomfort for 
.someone reared on the Old Masters 7 
Steer's painting in the immediate 
prewar period had all (he qualities 
likely to appeal to polite and worldly 
society : charm, discretion with 

h hint of eroticism. Steer himsell 
was not a diner-out in the classic 
tradition but he did enjoy letting 
Tonks, much more a man of the 
world than himself, lead him to ugrcc- 
uble homes— one was Admiral's 
House in Hampstead. There, on 
Sunday afternoons, the banker Hugh 
Hamnierslcy and his wife held regu- 
lar *’ At Homes " which were fre- 
quented by Steer, Tonks, Gray, 
Augustus John. Sargent, (lie William 
Rolhensleins and MacColls, Max 
Becrbohm and Sickert. It is perhaps 
appropriate that Steer painted her 
sister-in-law Violet Hamnierslcy in 


a way that harks back to the eigh- 
teenth century ; she wears un oysler- 
culourcd satin dress nnd her charm- 
ing nonchalant pose recalls Gains- 
borough's portraits and is in tunc 
with that of the Chelsea figurines 
Steer admired so much. This por- 
trait, and those of the girls or the 
interiors thni date from the 1 900s. 
epitomize the gentle life of the epoch. 

Concurrently with studies of girls, 
Steer increasingly showed his paces 
as it landscapist, thereby winning the 
praise of his set. Dr Laughton is at 
his best when writing about the land- 
scapes of 1907-10, the "breaking 
point", or “great period", as he 
terms this phase of Steer's career. He 
observes that the significance now to 
be found in the more dramatic erf 
these may be due to " the upheaval of 
values that followed the advent of 
abstract expressionism in the early 
1950s ", He adds: " We may be only 
finding what we choose to look for." 
He feels that Steer was possibly taken 
by Cdzannc’s early landscapes and 
analyses the element of thick paint in 
the “Outskirts of n Town 
(Montreuii) " in the Tale Gallery, 
remarking that, its use existed 
as “ a kind of undercurrent 
to the main stream of Euro- 
pean painting for the Inst hundred 
years". He makes also an apt com- 
parison between the horizontal strata 
found in “Poole Harbour" and in 
Dc Koninck's paintings. 

Steer did not aLtcmpt to adjust 
himself to the changing eond it foils or 
the art scene and soon became 
wearied, to quote MacColl. of *■ the 
loud or hushed rc-cchoing of 
Ctfzunnc’s name " and joined with 


Tonks in calling him " fo r u . . | . ■ on the study of the 

Although recognizing w a !F B -Lit ^ k on the scientific 
■ nice colour hfSTL ffi K 1 ■£? £.«- >° 


according to the same writer J* 
suppose they have private - 
Ho went his own w™d s ?2 
Ironside wrote, ’ as 

1 here is a progressive Toryism ,v*. 
Ins- art which effectively sffift 
from the dangers, nob]/ gE* > 
arc. of expert mentnlisni 2!** 




arc. of cxpcrimentalism and 
willi the aid of Manet and MomlS 
attractive sanctuary of conitaM. ^ 
rumor from obscuring the 3 Sm 
cn Pt'vating him mljfoj 


formulae. 

This is generous nnd understand* 
but there is nevertheless mUch *J 
Douglas Cooper s view that 

could never look at Nature, or % 
other subject-matter, without 2 
mulically thinking of pictures |J 
other artists; he was not moved! 
his own experiences but by sttia,. 
through the eyes or nnolhcr'' TW# 
illustrations in Dr Laughton’s b«t 
show, in fact, that Steer in his on 
way was a subscriber to the concst 
of hisloricism prevnlcnt in the fin* 
siiclc. 

Steer's affinity with the eighty 
century is significant und. like Loa 
Iclli or Vcrnct. lie dwelt noslalgblj 
on the past : however, his cullinU 
references to Fragonard or Gaim- 
borough, Constable or Turner. donot 
rob his work or personality; tbeym 
part of its charm. His civilized d 
and watercolours, the latter so ofin 
Oriental in mood, will continue u 
find favour with those who enjo) 
background music or this parlkubt 
type. 


JiSSicse? in nnolhcr. 

! iKiii s adherence to the latter 
5 to that fa Nihilism can be class - 
fKYlarecr sense, inductive, jl 
to reject a hypothesis 
■rf SJhecn falsified only if one 
* * for thinking Him what 

SEE? *i« sii "' ,c r "'“ 'Z 

Any reason which miRlit be 
J!fd have to exclude the 
o f certain changes m the 
nature, particularly those 
gild render predictions from 
LiKtfd hypothesis true. We know 
^Kgunionlsof Himie thni there 
beno rational basis for the nccepl- 
■ . .r anv such reason . 

(uni students of the fullibilist philo- 
L“havc been disconcerted by ilw 
ISjiM of its founder dial the 
Ctod of successive rejection or un- 
fcrftfuiy guesses leads toward truth. 
TfoMiild seem to be the case only 
a. number of possible hypotheses in 
Bditcn field were finite. But this 
Edition would reduce fnllibilism to 
fcnliveinduetivism. which can hardly 
fcbctnlhe intention, 
funic are. then, certnin features ot 
ftbliliMt which it shares with the 
X# cumulative theory, and whieh arc 
Xiustr sense inductive. It was these 
tsrtt! tried to brim? out in mv book. 

ROM HARRfi. 
liiurre College, Oxford. 


To the Editor 


Viewports 

Sir,— Wc have * how improved 
postal system here, so 1 have only 
just seen Peter Porter’s Viewpoint (May 
19), I've slightly forgotten what t myself 
said, but I don't think he does know quite 
wh«tt 1 was getting ah I was not mean- 
ing to say Uoiui neural judges are right, 
only that they are not complete fools, 
and if they sec something interesting 
in a particular bunch of English poets 
then those poets surely deserve con- 
slriioiive criticism and help from us 
. rather than sneering' dismissal, which 
is what they too often get. 1. was cer- 
tainly not recommending international 
writers’ get-togothors, which seem to 
me on the whole a waste of time. ' 

, L think, incidentally, that Mr Porter 
has .missed no important point about 
experiment in art. The kind of expert- - 
ment one finds in "any pact worth 
rending •’ is . conducted in order to 
extend the .bounds of his own work, 
and is usually limited to this. But 
there Is . another kind which opens up 
new possibilities Tor everyone prac- 
tising’ rho art— even for those work- 
ing In the other arts. And even this 
is afi .over-simplification, for there arc 
other levels .of experiment too, eg, 
thQsc; that widen die resources of a 
given language. 

• • JOHN WILLETT/ 

M Thil-Mannqvillo, Sol no-Mari lime. 

George Wigg 

Sir.—’ Your reviewers detominatlpn 
to ft ml fault with Lord Wigg’s auto-, 
.biography- (May 19) U s&rtcsdji 
PV'WV and coo ' scared y .hpyo' duped 


your readers into imagining Hie piece 
n fair representation of the 'book, but 
there are glaring deviations from fner 
Which really cannot escape un- 
remarked. 

We are told, for example, that Lord 
Wigg numbers Sir Gerald Nabarro 
among his heroes; yet on the two 
occasions when Lord Wigg mentions 
Nabarro he docs so slightingly. Jn 
the first instance (page 182), Nabarro 
is rightly described ns showing "pro- 
cedural ignorance " in the race of 
sonic adroit Wiggory-pokcry in 


November, 1956. In the second in- 
stance (pages 297-301), he is dismissed 
as "the kid from Kidderminster " 
who "m'ighl have risen high in the 
Tory rankfi if he had bean n snob 
There is no sign of hero worship any- 
where. The Conservative who cornea 
nearest to meeting Lord Wigg’s appro- 
val is Lord Hoad. 

Your reviewer complains that the 
feud between Lord Wigg and Winston 
Churchill in the Members' Dining 
Room " might have been better for- 
gotten”, totally missing the point that 
Wigg uses (bis story to illustrate the 
humbug, arrogance nnd double plead- 
ing which characterized Churchill lit 
his Inter yearn. The presont Lord Lind- 
say -of Birker ntf doubt shares 'my 


been somewhat blunted had he referred 
to page 301, where Lord Wigg, record- 
ing Sir Gerald Nabarro’s return to 
Parliament, writes: "1 was happy he 
tame back. He Is colourful as well as 
controversial and is more able than 
many occupants of the Tory front 
bench.” 

I regret the mental aberration which 
led me to write Life Peer when refer- 
ring to Lord Lindsay of Birker. I 
. mount, of course, to write Lnbour Peer. 
Die point was not the nature of his 
peerage, but that he had never been n 
member of the Commons. 

As for the wisdom oF recording tho 
Dining Room incident, and Lord Wigg's 
motives for doing so, I am sure (hut 
readers of the memoirs will, like mo. 
be nble to form Iheir own opinion. 

Mihajlovitf 


Sir.— immersed, as he says, for many 
dy of the German 
battle in Central 


astonishment at Seeing Ids father des- 
cribed by your reviewer as a Life 
Peer”, a full thirteen years before the 
passage at the 1958 Lite Peerages Act. 


- . » . . % — . nvii 

RICHARD TREADWELL HINES. , 
Bocchwood. Hampstead Lane, Lon- 
don' N6 4RT. 

V0ur reviewer writes : Mr Treadwell 
Htaes'* point ,bn Lord. Wigg'i attitude 
t.o Sir. Gerald Nabarro ; wbuld have 


years in the study of the German war- 
tone order of battle in Central and 
Eastern Europe, Albert Seaton (Mny 19) 
bns no( unnaturally acquired the wis- 
dom of hindsight. But If he were to 
return to the surface, he would surely 
realize that the point is what the Allies 
beheved at the time. They believed that 
the Yugoslav anti- Axis movement 
was containing about thirty-three Axis 
divisions m that area”, ns Churchill 
says he told the British Chiefs of Staff 
on June 23, 1943 {The Second World- 
War, Volume V, page 410), not the much 
.. lesser figure, whatever it may be, which 
Mr Seaton has established. They feared 
that. If a major part of these thirty-three 
divisions could be made available for 
■ W\ l1 wou,d hardly help the projected 
- Allied invasion of that country. .1 know 
this, because 1 was sertt from SOB Lon- 
don early in July, 1943, expressly to 
brief AFHQ. at their request, on (he 
importance of keeping as many Axis 
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lions, ... 

May I make (wo further points ? • . 
First, no, doubt the German com man - 
der warned ■ Hitler on . September 23, 
,1943, that he had only -ten divisions to 
«®ver , Yugoslavia and Greece. But this 
would etolude 1 .many Italian divisions 
lost to Jnm, by . the- Italian surrender. 
.. earlier th^t month, : which Mr Seaton.- 
does, rjot mention. Second, SOE’s l^k 
• S - lo gather! dbllMpal ‘ or rtilltaty 1 
'. intelligence, except by. the way, for this : 
was lh l “PpWlhllhX of other, bodies.' 

V « , Bickham sW^t-escott,::. ■ 

. Prince! House,; Dedham, Colchester ■ 

•’■•Essex, • . - ..I. •■;. 

' u Was^a ipview; 0 f . 

'■ ' y«Si»/dvja (Febrijary ; 25) : ihat'- 

, originally siaried^ 'fh&'jMntej J hbpevbu 
-,l will allow nte to add rdSantic footnote: 
/ MihaUqVld . debMe:'- Whatevet 

V "Mini 2 l ®%® r vices, let Us.rfcp&i. 

V - T ; ”.p.r.- ' ••' 1 : • ft mS&S S&WSlifg^m 

I Tflyjstqck Chambers, BloorasburyWay, I^ndon-WCi ; : ; Hi tQ , esiabllshed by default; as the TtS 

. V |. 


• A; Historian Looks at. His World 
. was pu blished - yester d ny‘ at £4.50 i. ■ 
but is uot an a^tobfQgraphy ii\ ^ 
t.he ai?«pted-'seh§e of the term.; r 

Sb Charles Peitfle , 

•'••'.' : : ; lives tip to his title ' - . , v 

. • by usipg himself, as a peg, v " 
on which-to hang aniacGountTtf the' 

last si^ty years- looked at through 

the eyes pf .k' Historian.’ 
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I 1 was not the version used by the sub- 
ject of the controversy. 

ST. K. PAVI.OW1TCH. 

University of Southampton, Higlificld, 
Southampton SO ( J 5NH, 

Greek A & M 

Sir,— In your Coninicntnry for March 
31, you express ihc liopc thni it should 
: not he long “ before it 19 made possible 
to Study Greek wlihnui Ihc old make- 
weight of Latin: perhaps, hcrcticully, 
ancient Greek in conjunction with 
modern Greek I ihoughi thni it would 
Interest colleagues in Ihc United Klnn- 
to know that, in McGill, wc have u I ready 
moved in this direction. 

The trndilionn! prnoucc of teaching 
ancient Greek only in association wilh 
Latin has an honourable history nnd It 
will always be, possible for students to 
study Greek in this way. But this need 
in no way preclude (he study of ancient 
Greek in association wilh modern 
Greek. 

The development of prc-ClassIcat 
scholarship (especially In such fields as 
that of Minoan-Mycenean Archaeology) 
and the development of posi-CJassical 
scholarship (Hellcnistic-Mcdicva 1-Mod- 
ern Greek) have served to remind us that 
the study of Greek, is not delimited by 
tne Greco-Roman world. Our Depart- 
ment of Classics lias moved to provide 
the teaching of Prehistoric and Classical 
Archaeology and we'havo already, for 
some years, been the only university in 
North America to offer a full pro- 
gramme in modem Greek. If these pion- 
eering efforts were to be carried to 
fruition, our department would become, 
EjSft ^Deportment of Classical and 

22 Zf S .h Ud,C8 ' and J l 18 Sn ‘his con- 
programme ha, 

. -ISf nnc ^ “ c,usive association of Ihe 
S Greek with that of Latin 

Sn5Jfh'?il?*S£ fit 11 rcmain S 10 

* an«ent and mod- 
fnS Vo.* 1 M p ,«>fessor Robert Brown- 

O&rif written, "Educated 

speakers have always had present 
:W d *e Whole of the language 

aRuded h to‘ iiTSH*"*’ ? rav ! n upon ”• 

'<■ | is Msasscaa 

other, as did - 
/?' U i. ndcf Professor George 
■J25t' we are all Jndebld), 
dffPnro^ DS th ™ s| toohaneonsly buf In 
•» l>»vd done' it 
2 Vying io devise a cuiri- 

'■“£ IhteDsive first-year 

cowse in Qreek tout conn, . 

' 8 M™ 8 to be -entirely fias-i 


On completion of this course Ihe i& 
dent riuuild not only be fluent In nri 
cm Greek hill should nlsu have ben 
in t rod need lo the substance of Grad 
in nil periods. At tho same lime, Ij 


Unauthorized 
Reprints 

Sir,- From lime to lime you 


not inquired uboui permission 
thettork ' e. R- FIP00 TJ 

Librarian, Edinburgh 
I.ibrnrv, George Square- E" 

EH8 SLJ. .j, 

‘The Philosophies^ 
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tcrly In the event your readers 
would like to read Smith’s piece, they 
Can find it in The University of Den- 
ver ( hntrterlv (V«rl 5, No 4). 

ROBERT PAWLOWSK1. 

Associnio Editor, The University of 
Denver Quarterly, Denver, Colorado 
80210, USA. 


Defoe 


Irish Writing 

Si.— John Montague’s ” Order in 
fcmjbfwk Fair" (March 17) makes 
l&Ktice to Michael Smrth's article on 
nrSing “in un American ttuar- 


Sir, l ire author of your long nnd 
Fur- 1 anging article (April 28) on Defoe 
merely catalogues 7/ir Sturm in a list 
of poems. But it is as n prose work 
that The Storm deserves to he remem- 
bered. Ihe subtitle "A Collection of 
the most Remarkable Casualties and 
Disasters which happen'd in the Late 
Dreadful Tempest Both by Sen and 
Land" modestly describes one of the 
most brilliant reals of news-gathering 
in the history of English letters. Defoe 
brought together n diversity of observers 
from eons la I und intend places and let 
them give their own eye-witness 
accounts—** i have not Arrogance 
enough Lo at tempt a Correction cither 
of the Sense or Stile; and if I had gone 
about it, should have injur'd both 
Author and Reader", lie would in- 
deed. 

The result is that rare nnd precious 
gift to posterity, detailed, undoetored, 
firsthand, on-the-spot reporting of a 
memorable event that happened long 
ago. Norihcliffe, a revolutionary in 
journalism with an encyclopedic know- 
ledge of the work of its old masters, 
ruled The Storm as n classic. The ravages 
of that terrible wind ns It swept 
through town and countryside nnd took 
its loll of shipping arc recaptured with 


ocean of hfs vast mil pul) except Uohin- 
son Crusor and Moll Flatulent to save 
The Storm. 

A. P. RYAN. 

Garrick Club. London \VC2. 

’The Decline of 
the WASP’ 

Sir,— 1 was delighted to see [hat Alan 
Pryec-Joucs referred to The Decline of 
the tr.-lS/ 1 by Peter Sclirug in his article 
in (he Viewpoint coli.mn Inst week (May 
19). May I point our dint we shall he 
publishing the book on July 13. under 
the title The I'unixhinv .4 nierU-tin: The 
Decline and Full of the While .-Ini ;!»• 
Saxon Pr'iiexiaiul 

I.IVIA GOLl.ANCZ. 

Victor Uollane/. Ltd, 14 Henrietta 
Street, London WC2E 8QJ. 


Proverbs 


Sir,— Pepys’s entry for December 15. 

I M3, contains a reference to what is 
apparently an English proverb: “A 
man should treat every friend in his 
discourse und opening or his niriid to 
him ns of one that may hereafter he 
his foe." (Latham mid Mailhcw's edi- 
tion, volume IV, page 423 — the editors’ 
comment being " No version of this 
proverb m English verse has been 
traced.") 

To niy mind Lhis sentence bears a 
striking resemblance to a passage in the 
Middle English “ Proverbs or Affred " : 
** wurjiu ncucre so wod/nc so desi of ]>i 
mod/j>ad eucrc sige |>i Irend/nl j»al |«u 
likit/nc nlle j* jonkcs/jnii )>u )<oehtl) 
hauisl./for ofte sibbie men/foken Item 
biiuencn/und of it so bilimpit/lu(|>ie ]>at 


je vsur|>en/|<:inne wot |<i feiid/|>.id her 
viste |>i trend ” t“ never he sn senseless 
or foolish as alwaj-s tn toll your friend 
ever) ill i ng you wish or all your 
thoughts, Tor kinsmen often deceive one 
another and should you happen in be- 
come enemies your foe will have the 
same knowledge as your friend did"» 
lArngart's edition, Lund 1955, pages 
102 and KM, lines 29S-3U9). 

It looks as ilioiigh a modernized ver- 
sion of this saying may still have hecn 
current in Pepys’s day, ami further 
evidence for this identification may he 
seen in the fact that the “ Proverbs of 
Alfred " are in verse and Pepy* ex- 
pressly stales that Sir William Warren 
“ did give ii in rhyme 

J. WILSON. 

Olingen. Luxemburg. 

Elie Halevy 

Sir,— In a review of The Decade .<} 
Reform by Alexander Llewellyn in the 
TLS for April 21 (whicli 1 linvc only 
just seen owing lo absence) your re- 
viewer writes that the author “starts 
by pnying due tribute to l:lic Haldvy's 
History of the linulish People In the 
Nineteenth Century but . . . ought not 
lo cull him a ' Drcyfnsard ’. a word, 
according lo Professor Chapman, 
'coined as n term of opprobrium fur 
those who saw in the ease an oppor- 
tunity for political nnd personal advan- 
tage . 

In fairness lo Mr Llewellyn it should. 
1 feel, be recorded that F.llc Haldvy in 
liis essay “ l .'Ere des tyrannies " (writ- 
ten shortly before his death and pub- 
lished posthumously in 1938) described 
his own altitude at the beginning of 
ihc century as follows: “Jc n’Ciais pns 
socialiste. J'dtnis liberal en ce sens que 


ieluis anl-ielcrical, ddniocrnte. repnbli- 
cain, distuis tl'un sen I mol qui el-iil 
alnrs Icmrd de suns: un ' dreyfusard 
In giving ids own dellnilion of the 
word and applying il to himself and his 
eon temporaries Haldvy was certainly 
nut using il as a “ term of opprobrium 
MAY WALLAS. 

I Duchess of Bedford House, Lon- 
don W8. 

‘The Roots of 
Coincidence’ 

Sir,— I am sorry to sec that my post- 
script to Arthur Kocsllcr’s The Roots 
of Coincidence seams lo have contri- 
buted io an attack of acidity in ihc 
hook's reviewer (May 195- 
May I point out in fairness in Mr 
Koesilcr that thul postscript w ns meant 
io he a comnienlary, not "a slimming 
up", that whatever “ impressions, 'per- 
ceptions and personal assertions" it 
contains are statements of opinion, and 
thni for matters of fact ihc reader is re- 
ferred to the original sources in books 
nnd periodicals, including Nature und 
The New Scientist. 

RENEE HAYNES. 

41 Springfield Rond, I ondon NWS 
OQJ. 

Quick March 

Sir,— I was surprised to rend in your 
enjoyable review of Lucicn Uodnrd's 
i.es Finish s de r/ic.xanonc (April 2i)lhe 
words: -“Ihc swift -stepped march of 
the Legion". According to my recol- 
lection, the Legion has (or had) one of 
the slowest marching paces in the world. 
Perhaps “ Chasseurs " was intended 7 
DONALD HOPSON. 
British Embassy, Caracas, Vcne/uete. 


Commentary 


emphasizing liic elements and Scholars international, 

all forms or Greek, we should emm programme und ideals were 
sense of eonlinuity which show) pi Cnuniler in 

(he student n now perspective in 

pronehing rill the courses in the j° n . h °^ r ^ asl V ! 
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the persecuted, in Greece, 
[upKlavia and Russia. Not all of 
®e are political, and Index might 
^ ask itself -whether it is helpful 
?PMi literary work by dissidents 
,-ur,- I- mm iniiu «» , " i,k /’T7 l . J 11 ?!)' because they tire dissidents, 
published letters about un author***. ^ Manakis's prison *’ letter to 
prints. One such, of particular iniw*. - w. tla | v{ , 

to this institution, has just cooehj i^ V 1nc » 8 ' 

notice. In the current cataloaua of Lwj . n A . ^ ^ . Jf c 

Hill Publishing and Distributing J^ Qorbanevskaya (sec our 
(Burt Franklin) of New York uWjr *>W article) has been in trou- 
Catalogue of the Printed . - Soviet Uni °n for pub- 
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three volumes 
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U is eertainh 

Ltd (5-8 Lower John Street, ^ dissident, nm, as in the 
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Further, the last volume 
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. j censor- 

ed bind these in coloured 
rb.,, 7 ? 0 tll e centre of the mag- 
d is the editor's hope that thts 
lo Index’s readers (and, one 
to various victims and 


toon iippcnring in their paper, it is 
tendentious even to call this censor- 
ship ; some might ihinb il was an 
overdue effort by journalists to have 
more say in the editorial line ot ihc 
paper lliey work for. 

To descend lo (or he distracted by) 
instances of this kind is both paro- 
chial und unmethodical. What Index 
needs, and what everyone will hope 
iL evolves, is u reason ably _ exact 
philosophy of censorship which en- 
ables it to tell what is censorship 
and what isn't, or failing that, 
which acts of censorship mutter and 
which don’t. If you lake llw whole 
work! us your responsibility, as 
Index docs, il is vital lo have truly 
global standards, not ones that arc 
variable according tn how near lo 
home n particular episode took 
place. 

Index costs 50p an issue or £2 a 
year (ihrec years’ subscription costs 

<... .. • . 1-1 , u.. ur.IlnH onrl 
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" Uon-a-roo (buhn'-a-rdb) adj (ml 
Fantastic ; the ultimate of all being— 
eg. The hike park to StuiFrmjasco 
was a bon-a-rao\ Sec GROOVE . 

Eugene E. Landy, or “ the doper 
doctor ” as he is known to tho youlhs 
of Los Angeles, began compiling 
The Underground Dictionary (206pp. 
MacGibbnn itnd Kce. £L50) after he 
found himself regularly acting as nn 
interpreter for his fellow doctors and 
the various drug-takers, bikers, 
coloureds, homosexuals and ex-con- 
victs who came to them for therapy. 
Apparently, they really did not speak 
the same language (sceptics may be 
interested to learn that there are more 
than a hundred pel names, for 
marijuana alone). *' This book . Dr 
Landy says in his foreword. 


properties of each drug, bill is equally 
clear about their less pleasant side- 
effects. But his tone is remarkably 
bland. All he has to say abon' peti- 
ttift butter, for instance, is that it is 
n noun and that it “ is being- melted 
clown and injected by young kids. 
There is no known high effect. It 
has been known to cause death." 
And. rather more worryingly. he tells 
ill lucid detail, again without further 
comment, just how you go about 
knocking up a home-made hallucino- 
gen out of mint chewing-gum and 
hu liana-peel. 

The subterranean linguists them- 
selves occasionally show u certain 
verbal fiuir. Male homosexuals refer 
contemptuously to women as “ fish " 
—thus, the unlucky spouse of h mule 
homosexual is called a ’* lishwife ", 
Some of the coinages, moreover, arc 
distinctly literary: the traditional 
hippy-junky request. '* Give me lib- 
rium, or give me mclh is in fact an 
erudite parody of the famous Patrick 
Henry cutchphra.se, "Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death.” But in gen- 
eral confusion reigns (the term 
ran has meanings as varied as 
** opium ”, " lavatory ’, ** ear ”, 

‘•jail", “an ounce measure of 
lnnrijuumi ", and “ the female 
breast ”);• and some idioms turn 
out to be helpless contradictions: 
“ freak v (d) Have a very beauti- 
ful or very bad drug experience.” 
Also, in fairness, a few of Dr 
L undy's annotations are scarcely less 
occult than their originals: " him n 
fp) Policeman— c g. The bims went 
ham and took me to the slams' 

The book incidentally provides a 
sobering obituary lo the " hippy phi- 
losophy ", if it ever existed, and 
merits some discomposure thin any 
underground culture should need 
quite so many swinging sobriquets 
to connote hatred, dishonesty, obsce- 


nity, violence and shuddering sexual 
disgust. One assumes Lhal n slang 
term is used as a result of cliquey 
familiarity wilh the object or concept 
it stands for. For this reason, presum- 
ably, a minority of Americans have 
been moved lo invent abbreviated 
nicknames for such tryingly everyday 
things as coprophilia. soirtfes Ln which 
the guests wear nothing but Mazolu 
conking oil. and the Jirtbil of con- 
cealing narcotics in the rectum. The 
Dictionary can be rcwurdingly skim- 
med, and’ provides plenty oF queasy 
fascination, but let us hope that in 
tli is country nt least it will novel- be 
actually useful. 


The June issue of Labour Monthly, 
published today, reprints nn Inter- 
view wilh Karl Marx by R. Landor, 
the Loudon correspondent of the 
New York World, which was pub- 
lished in July. 1871, nnd has never 
previously appeared in this country. 
At that lime Marx was famous— or 
infamous— ns the leading figure in 
the First International, und much of 
the interview consists of his patient 
refutation of Ihc accusation that the 
International wus un underground 
terrorist conspiracy, responsible for 
the recent Paris Commune and so on, 
and his repented insistence thul it wus 
un open .political organization of tbe 
working class. That of course is now 
accepted; whnt gives the interview 
interest nnd makes it worth having is 
its impression of Marx as a man 
rather than n political figure and also 
its occasional hints at deeper mutters. 
Thus: 

I should conclude that he has never been 
a worker in the ordinary sijnse of (lie 
term. His- surroundings and appearanfe 
arc those of a well-to-do man of the 
middle class. The drawing-room into 
which I was ushered oh the night of my 
interview, would have formed very com- 


hrokcr who had made his competence 
and wn& now beginning to make his for- 
tune. II was comfort personified, the 
apartment of a mon of taste and of easy 
means, but wilh nothing in it peculiarly 
characteristic of its owner. 

We arc also told that ” the professor ” 
>«pokc " in it very polished form of the 
Hans Brcilnmnn dialect ’* — a refer- 
ence to CharJes Inland's comic 
German- American poems — und 
Hurt without the upper part of 
his face he looked like ” u horn 
vestryman ”. However, “ reveal 
the essential feature, the immense 
brow, nnd you know at once that 
you have lo deal with that most 
formidable of all composite forces— 
a dreamer who thinks, a thinker who 
dreams 

Going deeper than personalities nr 
immediate policies, the following ex- 
change is significant more for what 
is not said than for whnt Is: 

Q. The leaders of the new International 
movement have had to form n philoso- 
phy as well ns nn association for them- 
selves. 

A. Precisely. It is hardly likely, for in- 
stance, Ihat we could hope to prosper 
in our war against capital if w? deriva 
our tactics, sny, from the political eco- 
nomy of Mill. Ho has traced one kind 
of relationship between labour and 
capital. We. hope to show that it is pos- 
sible to establish another. 

And on Ihc old subject of whether 
Britain might be able to do withoul 
a violent revolution. Marx's closing 
remarks seem initially wrong-headed 
but — as so often— have beepnie 
topical: 

The English middle class has always 
shown itself willing enough to accept 
the verdict of- the majority so lans m 
It enjoyed Bid monopoly t>? tbe voting 
cr. But mark ipa, ns soon as It finds 


Itself outvoted oo what it "considers vital 
questions we shall see here a new 
slave-owners* war. 
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Letters from John Ruskin tO Louisa, 

Marchioness pf Waterford, Anna Bluhden and Ellen Heaton 

Edited by Virginia Surtees ' . 


noilce ” etc. And the' Dictionary 

so conscientiously cross-referenced 
that the second half reads like the 
first inside-out: " designs on a per- 
son, have See Have designs on a 
person", and yo out? wmia 
Wanna go OUT ?. arc examples. Dr 
Landy Shows a scholarly detachment 
also. He describes (he intqMciittag 


Their letters were written 
for the most part between. , 
1855-64 and they range :j 
over many subjects. •: 

They also show RuskJn s 
underlying concern ■ ’ - 
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F m i\i j nr mi. hi: niiifiiiur in 
which I’iiiil Valdry accepted his 
role n» official pod or the Third 
Republic ami fulfilled with dignity 
tlic tasks which fell to hK Ini as one 
of the Immortals of l lie French 
Academy, il may he assi lined Unit he 
would not object mill nfy to celebra- 
tions of li is birlii : a ccnlciuiry whicli 
ciiine lojtnrial dy ai (lie mid-point of 
luMlinj' labours to make available 
liis collected works in English. 

Curiously, loo. with the efflux of 
time, (his muiuiimfilul assembly of 
volumes places in a uniform per- 
spective the great range and variety 
of bis writings; and suggests power - 
tuily- whether rightly or not a ter- 
ritory in which poetic output occu- 
pies no more than one corner of (lie 
picture. I Iiiis it is reasonable to 
wonder whether history lias not 
dealt more impartially with him 
than lie with history: whether the 
cnomy of history fthiil process hy 
wfiieli a ecu mu l.i led judgments and 
recorded sayings are jostled into 
patterns and pcrspedivi s without 
the finality of the jigsaw* puzzle) has 
not perhaps been taken up by his- 
tory. and accorded in the end tile 
form ami profile which he did so 
much to uncoil rage hy his own 
parade of reluctance in concede to 
poetic creation the labour and devo- 
tion due from the Nation’s Poet. 

in his wholly admirable introduc- 
tion to Oawion*. one of the 
volumes of Jackson Matthews’s en- 
terprise, Roger Sh.ntuck surveys 
Valery’s public life: ns Academi- 
cian. president of the PUN organiza- 
tion. Professor of Poetics at the 
College de 'France, author of the 
inscriptions which adorn the Palais 
de Chaillol. 

!l is clear enough that Valdry , 
represented the life of the spirit by 
virtue of huing a poet, of being the 
author of a minuscule corpus of 
rigorous verse from which one or 
two titles have achieved something 
of the status of Gray’s EUyv. 1 
printed in all the anthologies. It wax ' ! 
as a poet that Valery sal ecremon- ' 
iously in u Sorbonnc lecture theatre 
to hear his Clntetlire Mar hi ex- 
pounded by ihc diligent Gustave 
. Cohen. 

It was as a poof that he was 
invited to decorate the Palais do 
Cliaillot for the international Exhi- 
bition of 1937 and announce in 
stone the amiable gospel of the 

Republic's arts while down below 

the Germans and the Russians vied, 
with one another to display the 
tallest pavilions (less durable) and 
the shiniest machinery (less pol- 
ished j. Has there ever been another 
national , laureate* with- an equal 
record for " renouncing poetry for 
ion«j periods of ” silence "—not once 
but t,w.ice — and for complaining of 
the labour that poetry cost, in tones 
designed to be overheard, and of the 
distaste which writing caused him 
and . the vexations to which publish- 
es and fame exposed him ? 

Bujauscof this he has been taken at ; 
his Word, at least in part. Perhaps it 
is ai the mnn or fetters, critic- \ 
nmraJpt; observer of the workings 
of mind, die r sporting philoso- 
pher to quote his own phrase, tliat 
we arc destined more and more to 
regard him— thunks largely to (he 
sumptuous publication in France pf 
his Cahiers and the pious collection 
tin English now sis well m French) 
of his numerous other wrings. ■ 

Oti . Valdrv ’s poetry and Its -con - 
, cfcption of the poet's mind at play in ' 

. writing: poems, sp much has been 
wnUen—nol least -by hlmietE—that 


The nation’s poet 


it is idle today to oiler mure than 
marginal annotations in Hie picture 
of Ma Hamid's heir. More arresting 
is his broad setting of poetry as only 
one of many parallel applications 
of controlled activity — painting, 
dance, architecture, geometry, meta- 
physics — in a crowded hut not dis- 
orderly gymnasium, where lie him- 
self went the round of half-a-dozen 
different trapezes, from water-col- 
ours to the theory of numbers. 

loo little has been said in I ranee 
of tlic frontiers of this gymnastic 
activity — the zones in which Valdry 
himself recognized the declining 
efficacy of his austere “method". 
His laj.'dary demolition of prose 
fiction is much quoted hut little 
pondered over ; It has led so acute a 
scholar as Robert Chmnpigny to in- 
vestigate Vu! dry's thoughts (in Yale 
French Studies) on history and tile 
novel with brilliant and disconcert- 
ing effect. But if. for the author of 
the Cahiers, ■•Thoughts grow like 
feathers, the dead end of life ", it 
remains still to sec whether (in his 
view) there remained a place for 
Feathers in the economy of life. And 
on this question Valdry has some- 
thing yet to say. 

*’ History ” -being no more and no 
less Chan the temporal dimension of 
vvha lever you wi II . but reach in g 
beyond personal observation to re- 
cords of other people's observation, 
it is only natural that for Valdry 
hist alre began at his own doorstep. 
At once wc encounter a problem. 

It is perfectly possible to outline 
his reactions to the great and iittlo 
events of ilui world that passed 
before his eyes decade by decade 
and year by -year — passible, but not 
very profitable to our purpose, for 
his writings record only a minimum 
of personal reactions and then only 
of the most general and abstract 
order. His most memorable re- 
marks — those which are widely re- 
membered— combine the reticence 
of high abstraction with an fi propos 
which is his own. To intimate the 
fragility of 'civilization required, 
lifter World War One. no heavy 
Spenglerian apparatus ; but his essay 
on the theme left a profound mark 
upon its readers. Or again, returning 
to observe the world settle in 1937, 
in Valdry’s inaugural address to the 
Iittei'ruitional 'Institute for intellec- 
tual cooperation (which nicely off- 
sets the gnomic epigraphs of the 
Palais de Cliaillot) two paragraphs 
have a force and economy which 
would not easily be matched by 
more.” committed” writers: 

But look round at these , reputedly 
: serious affairs of stem, from which free 
inventive minds arc so carefully ex- 
’ eluded. . \ . What do wc find 7 Ddbris, 
echoes, dariC84urc5 of intellectual pro- 
ducts fjn what chaotic state . . .) and 
of Ideas of models which have been 
fashioned by minds devoted to . the 
strict .labours of mind. . . ; This work 
of speculation in the last Tesorl pro- 
vides Action with all -the lalier's needs 
for , its conduct its . explanations, its 
;credibUaty. its. aitforcemcnt^ln short,' 

' • forlta reality. _ i ' . \ ( . / \ ' . , » 

A iid the proof 7 ' ' ’ ' 

If I Wert merely in' titter the names of 
two bboks,, Written by two wry differ- 
ent . 190} - century aieoretsoians, you 
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would grasp inimudittldy the sense of 
what I say. Twu States, iwo great and 
very powerful Stales, owe their guiding 
idens to these two buoks. 

No need to name the theoreticians, 
Marx and Nietzsche, or spell out the 
symbolism of the soaring pavilions 
ul the foot of Chaillol. The example, 
once slated, is distinct and clear. Its 
detailed point-by-point u tabu ration 
is another matter : the tusk, of 

under-in bourors and historians, 
shovelling away at " ddbris ”, Tlie 
world of thouglM in action is 
chaotic; and Valdry spends as little 
time as possible upon il. 

Thus, while his contemporary and 
life-long friend Andre 1 Gide, that 
aesthete among moralists, poured 
into his books the sentiments 
aroused by corrtael with the Soviets 
or a visit to the Congo, and iniu his 
Juunial the spontaneous sentiments 
of a patriot in 19)4 or of a terri- 
fied humanist in the 1930s. Vuldry's 
toilette was a great deal more careful 
and detached. His friends were 
treated to what Gide styled his 
habitual "el puis, je in’en fous"; 
his public was usually deprived even 
of thal glimpse of serious anii- 
seriousness. 

The contingencies of history, the 
ddbris, echoes, caricatures, exaggera- 
tions, sub specie act emit at is, were 
aside from his search. More impor- 
tant, the contingencies of history 
were in themselves an object of the 
deepest suspicion, uncertainty, con- 
tempt. For Valdry it is n reasonable 
assumption that “What has been 
believed by all, always and every- 
wltsre, has every likelihood of being 
untrue." ’’ Mankind’s mental wealth 
« entirely composed of myths." 
“ The term ' myth ' applies to 
every notion of ours whose place 
was taken, in another epoch, 
another dime, or in other minds, by 
some quite different notion, which 
played die same pan and met the 
same .need.” 


This corrosive view has equally 
corrosive consequences. First, 
"society is a tissue of illusions and 
every organized society a sort nt 
collective dream. These illusions 
become dangerous when (hey cease 
to carry conviction.” No need to 
apply this maxim to the world 
surrounding VjiMry in 1937. or bela- 
bour it with examples or particular 
myths and illusions which obtrude 
on Lhc sporting philosophers notice 
(back in 1906, Gide had inveighed 
against the men of loiters such us 
Valdry disregarding (he reality of 
the Sail Francisco earthquake for the 
strike of May 1 ” which exists only 
in tlic imagination of f righiencd 
bourgeois **). 

No doubt these are facts ; bui 
what people tiiink of them and 
make of them are decisive factors In 
shaping action, and tins mediating 
Link is totally unreliable, or arbi- 
trary. At least we can frame some 
general remarks about the linking 
process : 

We have a way of marshall mg the 
affairs of men ns coin pick- pictures, 
neatly finished dranins ... by its very 
nature the mind surveying great events 
lends io rule out all Hie elements of 
elm-nee and incoherent life. . . . When 
a mind surveys the events of history, 
their toll or sufferings and calamities, 
the enormous wastage of lives and 
serviceable objects, . . . die mind in 
question may well— and indeed must - 
believe that the same results, in-so-far as 
they were desirable, could have been 
obtained in more economical wavs. 
This indeed is the true function of the 
mind. Rut in point of la cl what il is 
seeking to find i.s its own economy. 

Next. “ our historical memory is 
governed by the laws of the thea- 
tre. . . . History is u kind of litera- 
ture akin to folklore." " All history 
is made only of thoughts to which 
we add the essentially mythical 
value that they represent what inw." 

“Thus the possibility of making 
Se mini mis— or Balzac's M de 

Mnrsay— ■' historical ’ rests entirely 
with myself." Finally, " pure physics 
states what it discards from concrete 
reality ; history, however, cannot .say 
and indeed hardly knows what it is 
omitting— nor can it even know how 
this comes about 

When Valdry came to discharge 
the important ceremonial duty of 
welcoming Marshal Pdluin into the 
Acaddmie with a discourse, his task 
was a delicate ono. To begin with, 
because of the nature of the occa- 
sion, the politician Barthou wished 
to do Ihc job for him ; then. Pdtuin 
himself wanted a view of what was 
to be said. Further, Valdry was 
hardly a military historian, and in 
any case had a high regard for 


l : OL-h. Whose place Pft- un k 
jo he taking ; finally, ^ 
have been unable to faihrJ*' 
«"in«l of a man like 
worked, in pence or In 

Nevertheless, if his ^ 
a ceremonial -event jj wa 
which scope arose for general ’ 

11 is. in a sense, the future of 
l«isi that js in question", ■* 
arc aspects that grow obscure, 
look ai them; verdicts owes 
shade into doubts, and into, 
con-ftisuuvs and uncertainties ni^ 
/non have arisen”. Under 
cupula, stih Sl)ec i e iimmL 
Valfiry develops (hut with cat ia 
Ins own corrosive view, evw7 
goes on from there to 
acceptable myths for the 
and eulogize the conventional 
Thus for those historians who &. 
say that wc understand the taS 
we understand the battle j 
Vuldry returns u dusty avsstr 
know much of what purport, 
Ikivc been in the general's mind, 
dispatches, diaries, etc); we U 
his strategic concepts (“ le feu la; 
etc); we still cannot climb ni 
firm ground— wc cannot write ft 
definitive account, we can q 
founder on myth, opinion, ill* 
and the rest. 

And i here is worse to come 
the one hand Valdry praises Pfj 
(like Foch) for having dared tsfrj 
received military teaching ireU 
velop new battle concepts; bill 
uses this as an argument to «ta 
the corrosive view, and go«ois 
display the uselessness of hkr< 
(opinion of past events) for offi 
lessons to the present— "ih 
which hy its nature contains i 
example for everything . . . prosit 
support for every thesis, and » 
all opinions with facts." 

It may well be. thal Fochnm 
quite such an innovator as 
occasion Valdry felt bbliged IM 
gcst ; Init Clide is certainly rlgh 
iiutina at the lime that this e 
into mihiary affairs sin 
Vu Wry's conviction of the — 
value of my historical |udp> 
and the inanity of looking into 
past for any lessons on the IT 
Ultimately, the most than 
would agree to sot down awn* 1 
history of man is contained ij 
lour or five-hundred word syij 
appended to Mtutvalses pa 
nttirrs a synopsis which »•« 
it contains only d« ouvhjth « 
hardly claim to oncontpanj* 
than what might be "^“7- 
nil, always and cvery^vhere . 
conclusion is a chilling one. 

There is no evidence W. . 
was disturbed by this conro^* 
that his concern for the 

(and self-vindicating) 

conscious mental activity W 
consider the diffirtiltte 
Kantianism (to whidi h 
rather close). Had lie j JJ 
than a sporting 
would have had to fcn-* “ efll 
nnlely he was not. 
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fit on the offensive 
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Sxte and Warburg. 

5 Vq a famous imprint returns to 
-wishing poetry there is joy in 
£, and when its first batch 
w Uk poems as good as John 
Mtr's and James Fenton's the joy 
k accompanied by gratitude for the 
lament involved. Mr Fuller and 
Hr Fenton can, and no doubt will, 
le represented as crusaders in the 
hr for Standards — troops raised by 
Ht io its campaign against neophilc 
Dullness. This is part of the story, 
Moot the most important part. Each 
pod ft as much an innovator as 
m r English experimenter looking 
toward. Mr Fuller’s poem 
[■Ghost Village ’* is new to all class!* 
fL'ations, the spirit of Auden inhab- 
it but not possessing il : Mr Fcn- 
im'j “The Kingfisher's Boxing 
Gloves" is original enough to baffle 
1 the intelligence while delighting the 
haginadon. 

Of course, the ingredients of these 
hooks are familiar, even traditional, 
hut they are arranged in highly 
personal patterns. Mr Fuller is as 
tUlEd as an Old Master — there is 
not a flawed poem in his book, 
'tough there are some which tread 
“tier instead of gelling anywhere. 
Ur Fenton can be dull (most of his 
S'wdigale poem " Our Western 
Fomilure ” is indeed prize- winning 
mill startled here and there by a 
M truth among the iambics), hut 
he has reaches of uudacity which 
ufc him out among the young 
pm of Britain. Both books breathe 
file air of the 1970s. Contempora- 
ry may not be worth boasting 
tout, bat it is a very different thing 


a son net-seq nonce in a progressive 
Hungarian form which recently 
overwhelmed George Mac Beth. (It 
consists of fifteen sonnets, Nos 2 to 
14 each beginning with the Iasi line 
of ils predecessor, the last line of 
No 14 also being ihc opening line of 
nil, and ihc final sonnet made tip of 


should know what lo refuse when 
sheer skill conics to tempt il. But 
this is the one failure : there are 
many successes. " Scenario lor a 
Walk-On Part" has an case of 
movement which supports its theat- 
rical self-awareness perfectly. Most 
of us are aware of an alter ego 


September Dusk 

The girl and the five boys have gone with their burden of apples, 

A tangle of bright clothes and disputation. 

Darkness spreads from under die leaves of the fig-tree, 

The brown nut-tree and the bramble thicket. 

The territorial birds have stationed diemsclvcs for the night ; 

Some talk — none sings. There can be too much silence, 

And too much certainty, as that your light tread 
Will not disturb this gloom, your voice this silence. 

In mockery perhaps it might be asking 
“ What is a thousand miles to one who hears ?" 

And I might answer, “ Simplest things are hardest to accept. 

Distance is simple. Causes of grief are many, but all simple. 

Children and birds have closed the book of day, 

But I shall turn the pages of the night 

Lying with my erosive enemy 

Far from the echo of a voice, a footfall. 

JAMES REEVES 


Mr Fuller has one poem where 
to technical address is self-defeat- 
H “The Labours of Hercules” is 


all fourteen repeated lines. Needless 
lo say. No 15 has to he specially 
constructed and lends lo get written 
first.) Mr Fuller follows the twelve 
labours dutifully if cloudily and Ills 
them out with some amusing anach- 
ronisms (of the labour concerning 
the carnivorous Siymphalidcs. he 
writes, “the sixth was for the 
birds *’). but there is nothing in the 
sequence lo lake it beyond _ a 
technical exercise. Imagination 


who is as rusty ns he is superfluous, 
In the last' stanza, the dramatis 
personae leave this stooge lo his fate. 
The sexy minister reclaims bis scarf, 

A girl in denim runs lo meet n train, 
Mrs Jocnsia bastes the fulled calf, 

The guests have taken to their beds 

ngain: 

] hold the floor but nobody will 

IdlLghi 

Nobody is there to kiss if l com- 
plain. 

1 enter only in the second half, 


Quiet and various 


Unwilling, mulerwrillen, used to Fi 

pain, 'll 

“ Aherporth *’ is accomplished but jj 
also warmly human. It is u land- 
scape with figures, the sort of des- \\ 
criptive poem which opens inwards 
with a scries of fine rhetorical F 
flourishes. Above all, the musical 
handling of the language is cmi- A 
ncnily satisfying: v 

The sea Is much visited here, whose 

colours are cooler p 
And life uncertain as well it might be in 
Tlic earth's tears. Gulls on the sand 

look sharp. 

Without anxiety the jellyfish is /1 

hideously still. 

And the same could be p 

said of the cliffs where wind carries t| 
The loves of freewheeling crickets “ 

across u haze a 

of sun-baked blackberries. 

'rhe strangest poem is “The Two j] 
Sisters", whose Mary and Martha 
polarity gives Mr Fuller the chance j 
to compose a chain of hard aphor- 1 
isms. The story is baffling, but the B 
atmosphere grows more oppressive J 
as you read. To create so sombre an . 
effect in such stalely verse is a real 
achievement. The songs and pieces ’ 
for music arc much simpler. ' 
“ London Songs " succeed where so 
many urban song-cycles fail — they 
put their place names and Rctje- 
many details into a convincing metri- 
cal harness. The slightly Surreal 
tone of much of “ Cannibals and 
Missionaries” suggests thal Mr 
Fuller is changing his poetical 
stance. The perfect technique now 
reflects a disturbed world, making 
these his most impressive poems lo 
date. 

Mr Fenton’s fondness for nonce 
words, mineralogy, and Light Verse 
have earned him a place among the 
Sons of Auden. This is true enough, 
if it implies that his Pleasure Princi- 
ple is in good shape, but it doesn't 
| describe his special flavour ' as 0 
poet. “The Pitt-Rivers Museum, 

' Oxford ” is a survey of man’s atav- 
istic and imperial past disguised ns 
Oxonian whimsy about anthropol- 
s ogy. It is one of his most brilliant 
assumptions, a serious and compen- 
il dlous poem linking the study of 
i, science with the ends of action. Like 
* many of his best poems, it is really 
'• political in aim. The last stanza 
makes its point succinctly — the 
reader adds his own QEiD : 

an da y . . , , . 

Watching (he groundsman breaking the 

in 


From the stone trouyh, 

'I he sun slanting across lire lawns, l I k 

grass 

Thawing, the stable-boy blowing on 

his fingers, 

lie had known wb.it tortures the 

savages had prepared 
For him there, ax lie calmly pushed 

open the gate 

And entered the wood near the 

placard: "TAKE NOTICE 
MEN-TRAPS AND SPRING-GUNS 
ARE SET ON THESE PREMISES” 
For his father had protected his good 

estate. 


There is as much Lewis Carroll as 
Auden in Mr Fenton. The last two 
poems in the book. " Lollipops of 
the Pomeranian Baroque" and 
“The Kingfisher's Boxing Gloves " 
arc examples of his lunatic logic, his 
perfectly judged sewing-machine 
rhetoric. To have your own voice at 
twenty-two is remarkable — for il to 
be pre-Freudian and pre-Mod enlist 
and yet audaciously right might 
seem only a gift from Oxford. But 
"The Kingfisher's Boxing Gloves" 
is a poem like a self-scaling tank : , 
puncture it with questions about its 
meaning and nothing of il leaks 
away. Stanza by stanza it grows 
more oracular, as if the priests of 
Delphi had tried their hands at 
Victorian Light Verse. Here is part 
of its S narky progress : 

His LBM is waiting at the station 
To lake him la the mountains of Ihc 

moon. 

On board he hears the countdown 

with elation, 

Is horrified lo sco his mother swoon 
And turn into a dim distant relation 
Ho sees his world become a macaroon. 

" Quite a small step lor our 

civilization— 

Not at nil bad for a legless baboon." 

Mr Fenton mny go in almost any 
direction from Terminal Moraine. 
bbt six dazzling poems In the book 
show that he is already far up on 
the glacier, 

' Sandra Hochnmn is the American 
in Seeker’s first release. She has 
many Insights, n gift for language 
rather waste fully employed, and a 
definite fecundity, Unfortunately, 
hardly one of the poems in Earth- 
works is a well-shaped and finished 
thing. Nor is there originality of per- 
sonality or feeling. Her poems are 
like the letters of an adventurous 
friend— she lives an exciting life, but 
art so often prefers to slay quietly in 
» an upstairs room. 


What did Tennyson read ? 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY 1 FOR THE BLIND 

..... • y: tte NaifaW Ai*<^tx Act, iWB) 

j... Patron . .-' HER MAJESTY THE jQHEEfS 

tfhftlnnari Mprqplg of Norinjiuby : / 

Their fingers are their dyes and so by 
■PSW' . : v , ft delicate sense -of .-touch the sightless 
! - 1 ' " arc abla to.rCnd Ihc cmbtwsipd' Bruillc : 

.. . S.;:- ,V: ( ■ ftpd Mo°n boots which this Library . 

■ > •’ * 1 ■ ■ supplied, (red on loan. Spare g (bought , , 

. jjO^^^^ll.nd urjd help 'us,td'| meet 

Ini 1 : . And su^riptions 

Hfc u ratify hebded and will bfegraic- 


NANCTE CAMPBELL (Cdmpiler) ; 

Tennyson la Uacoln ' 

A Catalogue of tho Collections in the 
■ -Research Centre 
Volume’ 1 ■ 

>. M3PP- Lincoln : Tennyson Society. 

tt.. ...... 

• In T964 lhe Tennyson -family depn- 
■ sited on indefinite loan at the Lta- 
coin City Library thb whole of the 
F«rringford archives— n magnificent 
gesture which now rfliderS a vlsi( to' 
.Lincoln imperative for every serjdus 
, student of Tennyson’s poetry. L All 
, this material is at present in the prb- 
dialogued-: by Nancie 
vao?pbe!li m. what- vy[|i dvcn^unlly 
amobrtt td three' volijmesii.tho first 

.Jistino inp .lihfariae : •!. . ■_ 


- ......... MU1IBS. 

fit u OI,1 A ^ on(I comprising 
[ bhdks by and about.ihe Doet add his 
family. his t prooh; atj(i oJ|ber>IIIiijiira- 
Uvc material ; the tlilwf, W ma C u- 


I , 

scripts, . Which . Include well over 
1Z0QO letters. 

The first of these volumes is now 
available, handsomely illustrated und 
containing succinct catalogue-entries 
f°r3i6Q7 books, of 1 'which nearly 
2,100 come from the library of the 
poet, and some 368 from that of his 
father. The remainder, the properly 
°f . °^p. r miscellaneous Tcnnysons 
and Sollwoods, is of Some whiil less 
relevance, ' It js obvious, however, 
that a - knowledge of what constituted 
l M poet's father’s library is' of thu 
1 highest ; interest as a guide id his 
youthful redefine, just as a knowledge 
; of the. content^ of Tennyson's library 
. must have considerable bearing on 
.! the, study of his podrhs j.thc six sets 
SqS? f 9 r example, dealing wjtli 
: : Arlhur, the- large number of 

Gennan, books, particularly those of 

l. - - erc arc !l * so enldrtuinina 
j. fights on othw mauers—os. for 
'^ c - half-dozen titles from 

•By and Ihfge, of couroc. this hand- 


some hook is a tool dedi 
use of anyone working ! jgj 
Tennyson archive; untla n a d * 
admirably fashioned- ^ 
gives, in alphabetical 

title, date, pubhsher. she, ^ 

annolu lions, which are n 
quent. There is also f 
index and a check * isl 
the Iasi of which it W 
Butler. '.S-, the author o\ 
of All Flesh, listed os 
writer and credited wth • ra 
of 1822 and tin « jltef 
1825. This may ) ve J' ipW 
humous Tonnysonto 0 ^ (jpfl i 
Butler’s famous erwn^ 

famous line : ■ ’ J*** 6 Lfc* 
doubt ih' honrtl 
etc. " it «s comforting ly 
more august 9*^2^ 
stumbled into a sim'Jj f ^ 

himself describes how ( w 

British Museum msisjj ^ 
published three "I ^ 
lity in the year 18-u- flU , 
had not. and got but I 

They wci«. rather 
werenol rofec 'V ’* j 


MICHAEL THORPE t 
Poetry of Edmund Blundcn 
% Wateringburv. Kent; Bridge 
tob. £2.10. 

fci Thorpe beenmo closely 
^tested In Edmund Blundcn s 
W when working at the Univer- 
Singapore on a thesis on 
^pied Sassoon. He corresponded 
Blunden, who invariably 
ly answered bis letters and 
hi?» Ihoirgh desperately short of 
w read the " study of Sassoon in 
“jaw thesis state— one of those 
2* 01 ? turgid monsters that unl- 
S . e I nand 38 evidence of palns- 
scholarship Be that 

Jl-wy. Mr Thorpe somehow 
. «?8ed to transform the monster 
i av wy readable book. And this 
SSI, T rtcr study of B1 undenS 
Jpcy mows the delicate precision 
tiini! 6 and balanced independence 
f 9lS. ment lhat mar * t8 the Sassoon 

h^ e ,h[fie book was produced 
to Blunden on his 
birthday but, though 
feni -2SR has visited Long Mel- 
.Sr }°. Blunden, and likes 
^.admires him (Blunden must be 

a ani , tew notable pdets of this 
inj ^ho. throughout a long 
!i r|n8 and arduous life. 
J d 3 everywhere and never 
iitSh- brimary approach is 
„“ t n tL adm iration Tor the 

% t^( tiH-t 0ugh hfs likin8 for 

^S H, hj| ke some pther com- 
Btupden, he does not 

E 4 of il , any P re judlce . . against 

t i -^ l 5 r Seneration. like T. S. 

rff Il I ^S a:,lkc 

»«k : . : boS; admirWig;: Biunden’s 
iltVoWn 8 npiture . aft , a 


refuge and nature red in tooth and 
claw, disliked the ” literariness . the 
“ frank eighteenth-century echoes, 
imitations, and reminiscences . and 
saw Blunden as a notable but lim- 
ited poet of "simple pieties , one 
for whom tho “visionary gleam 
had faded. 

Interestingly, Mr Thorpe contrasts 
what he calls Dr Leavis’s concern 
" to ' place * poets in the first or 
second eleven and his dictum that 
" Poetry matters because of the kind 
of poet who is more alive than other 
people, more alive in his own age 
with Blunders own searching out ot 
tin “best in the mixed company or 
poets ", even In poets as minor as 
Kirke White. Blunden. just as much 
as Dr Leavis. looks for “ the kind of 
poet who is more alive than other 
people", but he is less interested in 
the poet being "more alive in his 
own age”. Blunden has never been 
unaware of the sorrows and troubles 
of his own age. but has not felt the 
need " for a new scheme of values 
to place beliefs, which are not. tor 
him. outmoded These beliefs, 
though Blunden is very much an 
occasional poet, are not fastora o 
escapist. Mr Thorpe points out that 
ihc emphasis of U" der { ones °L!? a 
is even more on mans imptejy to 
nature than on his inhumanity to his 
fellow nun. and that this erj.Pj 1 ® 8 ’ 
has suddenly today become disturb- 
ingly, topical. . ■ ■ , 

]n close analysis of a f nulT >^ f/ 
poems. Mr Thorpe finely mnipj- 
ftes what he calls Blunden 8 t va *’ 
iously toned he opuld aUo have 
^aid variously tuned — poetic voice. 
He set* an engaging ,P^ r . 

! haps a sly humour, in Blunder's 
readipesy to write “ forty vvhipical 


lines 'To a British Jar Containing 
Stephen’s Ink’". The readiness, on 
successive pages, to alternate 
" verse " and " poetry ” has possibly 
damaged Blunden’s reputation, but 
it is something he shares with poets 
of the past whom he especially 
admires— Coleridge and Shelley, for 
example (one thinks of "Letters 
Four Do Form his Name or 
“Peter Bell the Third"). From 
Blunden's very large production a 
selection could be made of poems 
perEect in form and intense and 
utterly concentrated in feeling, like 
“ The Midnight Skaters ", repro- 
duced in the. present volume in the 
poet's beautiful script in facsimile. 
But, like his master Hardy, Blunden 
sometimes likes a little roughness or 
ramblingness; for instance, during 
his years lit the Far East he never 
refused to write a pleasant copy of 
verses in the visitors’ book, say, of 
a Japanese tea-house. He is too kind 
and good, too humorous and mod- 
est a man. to wish to appear always 
and only in his most formal bardic 
robes. And. in ah odd sense, the veiy 
unevenness : of his production- en- 
riches one's sense of his range as a 
poet i ■ • 

A strlall selection of Blunden>very 
best poems would, somehow, not 
convey a sense of the whole man ; 
and it: is the whole man that mat- 
ters-^what ' Mr. Thorpe on his last 
page calls “ th? strong. . self-c«jSls- 
tent personality of the poet ■ Blun- 
din is often what is called a 
"quiet" poet. But Mr Thorpe 
: finally quotes with great aptness one 
of Blunden's favourite authors, Gil- 
bert White; “It is not necessary tp 
make i noise In order to achieve 
immortality- ,, .. 


STEVIE SMITfl 


SCORPION and other Poems 

WUli an Introduction by PATRIC DICKINSON 
The thirty-two poems In this volume were selected by Stevie 
Smith for publication in volume form shortly before her final 
illness and represent the work she most wished to preserve of 
her last years. ’ 

“ . . , a fitting tribute to her humour, acute perception and 
determination?’ Sunday times £i'5° 

also available 

TWO IN ONE 

A re-issue' in one volume of sglhcted pobmR sad thb fro a 
PRINCH ANOoniBRppfcMSi ca«d: pap^fJ iCi' 2 5 
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Prophet’s cry 


Late Roman realities 


KK.YNKTIJ CJtAGC 
’I fie l-ltcnl of I hr Qur’iiii 
2(>Kpp. Alien unit (inwin. 


13.75. 


* “fhe SeriplnrL' of Islam is emphatic- 
ally an event us well as a document ", 
begins Kcnnedi t'mgy, who subjects 
die Koran and its “event " in 
Muhammad's intensely personal pro- 
phetic vocation to the wrestling of a 
complex style which is always aware 
of the reservations required for Mus- 
lim. C hristian and academic suscepti- 
bilities. As in his other writings 
ilishnp C rung makes every effort to 
interpret Islamic faith and devotion 
to those outside (hat religion, though 
the difficulties are enormous and 
perhaps insuperable. How far, if at 
all. is it acceptable to any Muslim to 
speak of Muhammad's feelings or 
leArJiings in the Koran, his “deep 
aversion to (he poets”, his round 
repudiation of soothsayers, in whul is 
fur faith the very Word of God / 
And amid till the wide-ranging argu- 
ments one misses a subject of cardinal 
importance for Muslim und Christian 
alike : is the Koran divine revelation 
und what are the implications of the 
answer 7 

There are many valuable discus- 
sions here. A long cumriderutraa of 
the four most popular suras (I, 112, 
113. IN) makes up to some extent 
For the astonishing paucity of non- 
Muslim commentaries on the Koran. 
The mysterious letters at the head of 
twenty-nine chapters of the Koran 
arc interpreted as “ tokens of the 
celestial' language ”, rather than the 
scribal initials which some Western 
scholars “ characteristically ” have 
suggested. Similarly the ** native ’* 
or ” unlettered ” prophet is taken to 
indicate that Muhammad was not a 
scholar, since he relied on inspiration 
rather than libraries. This view 
allows for the islamic tradition that 
he was illiterate and therefore did not 
invent the Word of God, and avoids 
the conclusion of translators like 
Bell that Muhammad wrote down 


moif of die Koran himself. Yet 
due emphasis is placed on (lie aston- 
ishing shortness of lime for the com- 
position of the Koran, “narrower, 
calendar wise, than that of any other 
religious document “. 

Despite efforts that have been 
made to .show that Muhammad was 
a mystic ami a pattern for later 
Sufism, (tie Persian and Indian over- 
tones of Sufism are considered here 
to be remote from “ the rugged 
native Semitic genius that speaks in 
the Qur an ”. Whether the Semites 
were immyslicaf can be disputed, and 
l.uiirs Mnssignoii (mik pains to point 
out the Arab origins of Sufism and 
reject the notion of its exclusively 
Aryan cha ruder. 

The “ event " of the Koran is placed 
in the context of the celestial voice 
which said " Cry ” to the chosen pro- 
phet, the " luminous ” Arabic langu- 
age which now received its scripture, 
the landscape of the Hijaz, the city 
markets, the crisis of emigration when 
Muslim* turned from being a loler- 
uted or persecuted minority to aim at 
domination from Medina, und tho 
sense of history with its importance 
for Islnmic faith und practice. The 
historical order is linked with the 
former prophets of the Bible which 
the Koran truces from Adam down- 
wards. but to say that the sequence 
stops with Elijah and Elishu strangely 
ignores the Koran's inclusion of 
John the Baptist and Jesus, together 
with the less prophetic Znchariah 
and Mary. The treatment of many 
subjects jn this book is often tor- 
tuous, and there is a liberal sprinkl- 
ing of sudh favourite cliches as ** by 
die same token”. Neologisms like 
“ Quranize ” und “ Qurunicity ** 
are understandable, but what is 
“ ediculo ”, unknown to the OED ? 
Yet for those who can struggle 
with, problems of scripture. Bishop 
Cragg provides constant illu- 
mination .on many issues of religious 
experience whether within or without 
Islam. 


PETEK BKO WNs 

Religion and Society in the Age of 

Saint Augustine 

351pp. Faber and Faber. £3.25. 


Lux perpetua 


L..YARDGN: 

The Tree of Light 
A Study-of the Mcuoruh. • 

162pp. Bast und West Library, £3.75. 

The menorah, or golden lump, which 
figures witli such prominence on the 
triumphal arch of Titus, tho destroyer 
of .the Israelite sanctuary, is 
described in the Bible' us one of the 
most important! cutdc objects in the 
Temple of Jerusalem. But even after 
its removal to alien territory, it con- 
tinued 1 to haunt the imagination of 
the Jews, its representation appear-' 
jng on tombstones and in ancient 
synagogues. Finally, In our own 
tinlfc, It 'has become the paramount 
emblomof the state of fenael In pre- 
ference to the Star of David, 


lii this copiously illustrated little 
book fseventy pages of text and 230 
photographs), L. Yarden tackles this 
fascinating subject in such detail that 
the reader is liable to lose sight of 
essentials. Associating the menorah 
with a mythical tree (tree of life 
tree of light)— which is not u new idea 
—he specifies that this was an 
almond-tree, but fails to inquire into 
the reason for the widespread use of 
tiie symbol in late Jewish antiquity, 
la It not likely that this was due, 
rather, to the popular etymology 
interpreting Torah, the Law or 
Pentateuch, as light or enlightenment 
V?"' ? On tombstones, the 

identification of the two would point 
further ! to everlasting light, tux 
perpetua. 


Ibis book is u collection of 
Peter Browns articles, essays and 
reviews from the past ten years or 
.si), ft is convenient lo have these 
papers gathered in one place, but it 
is disconcerting, if one reads the col- 
lection as a whole, to have to switch 
from the casual manner, and fairly 
flimsy substance, of a review in (he 
Oxford A/tifiurine to a bibliographi- 
cal survey where footnotes often out- 
weigh the text. A narrower selection 
of material, and a systematization of 
the means of reference, would have 
added to the coherence of the collec- 
tion. 

The bouk does, however, provide 
an opportunity to lake Mr Brown’s 
measure as a scholar and an historian. 
This we arc encouraged to du by 
the introductory essay, where he 
seeks to formalize his interests, and 
to justify the methods which he has 
adopted for their pursuit. In often 
almost romantic language, he (ells us 
that his purpose has been to uncover 
not only the changes in society, but 
the changes in individuals which 
accompany and occasion social 
change. He would open the ululita 
cordis of late antique man. and dis- 
cover therein why people in the fourth 
century increasingly chose to disso- 
ciate themselves from the classical 
past: “The crevasse that separated 
many Late Roman men from (he past 
had opened, first, in their own minds." 

How far h:ut Mr Brown succeeded ? 
Only in part, if we measure him 
according to his own purposes. He 
(ells us : 

1 have found, increasingly, that, to finu 
out why Late Roman society changed 
as It did. 1 have had to go to (he inti- 
mate realities of men’s lives ... to tho 
heavy lumber of ideas at the back of 
- their minds. 

Again, "The long-term repercussions 
of the sharp thoughts of men in their 
loneliness, form purl of tho story I 
have wanted to tell,” , Bui precisely 
what wo miss in the essays which 
follow is any account of men's 
thoughts or ideas in u Stricter sense, 
any account of their philosophy or 
theology. 

Mr Brown considers, the appeal of 
Manicheism. But ho does not con- 
sider its philosophical appeal. 
Dualism und materialism had lurked 
in much of the history of earlier 
classical philosophy. Manfclicbm 
presents both in a stark and uncom- 
promising form. How difficult it 
was to escape from that fascination 
Saint Augustine tells us in some of 
the most powerful pages of the Con- 


fesxiom * and it wav more than any 
fascination of mood or social .senti- 
ment. The compulsion which 
Augustine fell in fiis adherence to 
Manicheism was in part the compul- 
sion of a nexus of ideas from which 
the philosophical elements in an 
average classical training of the 
fourth century, and earlier, were 
hardly able to effect a release. 

There is a similar limitation in Mr 
Brown's analysis of sorcery. “ lleiie I 
in sorcery is an element in the way in 
which men have frequently attempted 
. . . to relate themselves to the prob- 
lem of evil." He argues (hat sorcery 


conception o, 
touched upon. 


•'rocdiMi h l^us PVKE: 


- - iv 3 (IIIUUQO fn rat.' 

coercion. The symptoms on It?* «>. John Murray. 

:uul an cinnliomil level oft 

Augustine's eventual qiii&d * Hippolyte Mfcgc Mouries. 
und use, of coercitQ J post's assistant, who Imd worked 


fence, and use, of *1 
charted with delicacy and 
Biit the complexity of Saint SSI 
lines notion of freedom 


Philosophical reasons for thiTlS 

Idex ty. arc scarcely to be fSr 


freedom"* T#****" 1 tablet. : nutritive biscuit 
. at, and bW^ ,i/nhi)/c Oumhled 


tern of evil. He armies that sorcery ‘ney oe reduced faJfefliH wizens Ul c “ rupi; 

declined as the power of the Dev ii in- ‘"ere conjunction of mood ai,d Jfcta destroyed I he delicate social 
creased. Hut the great clash, on a , , 1 rwwn ha * 1,1 limes a of millions of West Africans 

philosophical and theological level, ol P l,ch 111 ovukin « ‘he symptumil* turned adaptable family small- 

i r’l.-- me CUnsBflllFnPAk i/lase il.. ■h'.. :■« ak« r Anilil Imlixnociu 


thcologic 

evil docs not send a tremor through 


cal level. ol ,r — ».ii B me --yuipuniii jnimeu .uiapuiuiv ■ *««»- 

pagan and Christian eoncentions of nc c . on! * c< l, ue nc« of ideas thy * ^ io the Congo, Indonesia, 

or through ,, rncd mcn * naincb in lute amiq^. and Oceania into mono- 
tint we need more than llmiouife irA plantations vulnerable to 
stand “ the sharp thoughts of ikii maternal slump and boom. The 
their loneliness" and “ the hcff wimis of the former small- 
lumber' of ideas at the back of Hen, now landless labourers, have 
™ 1 , n y s ,-; *Mr Brown cun tell us«i< j converted to our philosophy of 
jl left like to huve ideas. But mAi knee. Today they may hear on 
ideas themselves, as a primary bed * transistor radios that we our-, 
in the determination of men\» ^ Arc beginning to have doubts 
sciousnexs, he is silent. <ji ^ S y Stcm Io which we j n tro- 

ved them. Having exchanged (heir 
it)' lands, their diverse skills and 


these pages. 

So again, the articles on Pe lag ins 
are subtle and suggestive in outlining 
the social and psychological reasons 
which made him. for a while, so 
popular in Rome ; but the sheer force, 
and extremism, in the context of 
fourth-century thinking, of Pclagius's 


Burgundy’s monks 
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that’s so natural about food? 


ah diverse ideas as 


an 


, cure fur syphilis, stumbled 
. . - .—V 1UUD(1 whriicnl incompetence on 

Ideas, it is true, cannot be i"® 1 ' 011 of margarine. Hrodue- 
out of their historical context. 2d (his convenience food for the 
neither can they be reduced tiiEi* 1 citizens of Euro P c s,n< * 


their tribal cultures tor the white 
man’s way. it must be galling io 
hear the while men muttering among 
themselves that perhaps it was all a 
mistake. They hardly need agitators 
to tell them that, mistaken or nol, past 
policies have left the while man 
rather better off than those whose 
cultures he has so ruthlessly des- 
troyed. Many a dispossessed peasant 
must sometimes have marvelled that 
our motives for the rape of his lands 
were nol gold or cattle or exotic 
virgins - booty understandable to the 
primitive mind hut an apparently 
insatiable lust for margarine. 

Magnus Pyke’s quietly wicked 
book examines the social effects of 
food technology on producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers. " Whenever 
the social has conic into collision with 
the economic component, it is always 
the economic consideration which 
has triumphed." With the unnerving 
con tide nee of a lecturer who opens 
his talk by putting his watch on his 
notes. Dr Pyke draws on the black- 
board the harmless banana. ’I o pro- 
vide the two billion bunches that the 
United Fruit Company exported in 
the lirst thirty-five years of this cen- 
tury. some nasty things had to be 


done to the inhabitants of Souih 
America : 

Abruptly llwse people . . . were bi ought 
m contact with u powerful dominant 
philosophy of whal can best be des- 
cribed as *■ pure " capitalism, which ii- 
sclf was based on the ready acceptance 
ol Darwin's theory of the evolution of 
sjwcies. To those who accept the appli- 
cation of the biological principle of the 
survival of the ill test to social and par- 
ticularly to economic at fairs-, it is not 
only permissible to succeed in business 
by outwitting and crushing competitors 
by every means possible, ii is :i moral 
duly to do so. The strong mid wealthy, 
according to this philosophy, are not 
only more powerful and rich than poor 
weak people, they are also socially 
.superior. 

Quoting from Kepner and Sum- 
hill's The Banana Empire. Dr 
Pyke suggests that the provision of 
hospitals and transport systems and 
the reduction of disease have to be 
set against the record of a company 
that “ throttled competitors, domi- 
nated governments, manacled rail- 
roads. ruined planters, choked co- 
operatives, domineered over workers, 
fought organised labour -and ex- 
ploited consumers ”. 

From the shabby talc of margarine 


and bananas, and lire luirror story of 
sugar. Dr Pyke leads us in the present 
and the ironic mural of his thesis, in 
the past, the food technology of the 
West has destroyed other people's 
cultures. Now it erodes our own. 
The shop is giving way (o the super- 
market, and the super market may 
soon be replaced hy the cash-and- 
carry discount warehouse. Here a 
family will be able to buy a container 
designed to lit their deep freeze which 
may hold all their provisions for 
weeks ahead. The family meal, al- 
ready declining to a tele-snack, will 
become self-service, with everyone 
choosing pouches from (lie freezer 
and " freshening " the contents under 
infra-red grills. School meals will be 
served from automats, and the school- 
boy’s water pistol wilt achieve tech- 
nological respectability as an instru- 
ment for rchydrution. 

To supply any animal and veget- 
able foods still required by consumers 
smiled with spun protein analogue, 
farming will be superseded by agri- 
business. This lists reached such a 
degree of efficiency that it has been 
estimated that one man could now 
handle up to 1,000 pigs. 'Hie fish 
linger inexorably points in one dircc- 


NOREEN HUNT (Editor) . 

Cluniuc MouuMk-ism in the Central 
Middle Age* 

248pp. Macmillan. £5.05. 

The great Burgundian abbey of ( limy 
continues to attract scholarly alien- 
lion. Within the past four years, iu 
English alone, we have had Giles 
Constable's deli nil ivc edition of the 
letters of Peter the Venerable, Norceu 
Hunt’s excellent .study of C’luny under 

Hugh the Great, K. J. ill's 

monumental volume on Hie architec- 
ture and art of the abbey buildings, 
and H. E. J. Cowdrey’s study of the 
politicul and pupal involvement of 
Ciuny. Now Dr Hunt lias to Heeled 
ten recent essays by distinguished 



scholars. French. German. Italian wtsidcrablc number ofunhBj ^anaicchnologyinakesitpos- 
and Spanish, each of which presents fvmaicpri.pernimtessuchasH^ ' Nj or even plan the 
an aspect uf C'luniuu life illuminated <>/m. Rcstibilm. Soltcu wtd Wfls for decades 

bv jpji.sl study und present research. On broader win emerBen^Tnf 'SL1 

is a volume of high academic C'unnnl on Cl u nine Icdtnrftt U technolouv '■ w C ffi!? 1 !!’ 
nrth. English historians would be Dclamcllc on Cliiimc nou-intetrij ktd tho «fnfidpnl‘n ( l, r l | icr 
ss insular and European scholars the crusading idea, and mSS L”f .Jit j5£ 

sh insulated if similar topics from on the monastic crisis uf llw«M future, Swcianv'iK 
I periods of historv roo d tv -, n .i t u ...trih rtmtimex wB t* f. Hh-Jt l^^tauy B ,c tCLhnologi- 


by jptist study mid present research. On broader win JjjSKlTie "i'nVvnni. 1 ' 

It w a volume of high academic Connnt on Cl u nine lc . chn 55K^lmoK^ ■? ro- it!™'- 

worth. English historians would be llehimulle on fluniac nou-tnWrix^ • * las * l,pl * ,er <?n ‘ 

less 
less 

all periods of history could be made ami twelfth centuries will 0 . - . v- 

common property, by means of carc : interest to most medieval^ _fc ogiejll Vvriopir^^h^ taf! 

Dr Hunt introduces the Miich seems to most non- 

with a. survey of less controllable and 

studies which is worthy ot uw»^«prcdiciQ[j!e than ever before. 
i,iilsu.vnri*M. :.odtaroB2ai^ ttmfe ^ Mr> 

tcch- 


fuljy selected and wcll-lmnslated 
articles (hat have been recognized as 
authoritative in their land of origin. 

Pre-eminent in the present collec- 
tion are tho essays of Kassius 
Hhliinger on Ciuny ’s spiritual life, of 
Anscari Mundd on the Cluniacs of 
the eastern Pyrenees, of Hansmartin 
Senwarzmaier on the Cluniacs of 
north Italy, «nd of Joachim Wollasch 


in jis own ngiii. anu mu . 


mill Wi iiei iiunwi'i ,yv«u4i 

translations, largely thc w 

nuns of Stanbrook | 0 tcchno i OBV a 

original compositions, ,d,onKI * X^cial determinant fi fc 
not colloquial. 


Willi its brilliant iinalysix of li 
Marcigny necrology, of wlikhipj; 
is shown tin the jacket wBi. 
vexatious misprint of Marlign) 1 . I| KHJANTSClIi 
skilful dcieclhe work Di Wdlid cbotojlcal Planning and Suclnl 
establishes Hie Marcigny pova (m 

Un - i ,C , r ;iMy f Plirt °/ “^ ft Cassell. £4.50. 
unidentified list of some 5,000 mro 

and demonstrates that mm lb mm WILLS with RICHARD 
hall are certainly Clumac. In Ihnri WON, NEIL MANNING and 
in his bibliographical notes he Ac** KH ITIIDEBRANDT : 
that the collation and interprriH* ecological Forecasting 
of necrologies is a nccessaty al . p^,. D> . . 

neglected task for sHtttam[ z_- SU'rt. Paperback. 40p 
Chmiac influence. The techniqwf ;i _ 

Namier i/at ion has here invaded r rrauion between men’s techno 
new medieval field. Dr WoHn* their political and social 
essay deserves the attention of i * always Important, is confused 
medievalists as an exercise in i*» "w before by three radical 
As a by-product, it also provide t ^ The closer integration of 
considerable number of technology makes it po.s- 


o shapes things to come? 


technology and especially of the 
emergent technologies of informa- 
tion. The gulf is filled with a dense 
semantic fog. Technological plan- 
ning (or forecasting) usually means 
planning (or forecasting) technologi- 
cal development but it may mean the 
new technologies of planning (or 
forecasting). Forecasting may mean 
planning- Technology may mean in- 


The next three chapters describe 
i he relations between values, norms, 
policy-making, planning, decision- 
making, and action. Dr Jantsch be- 
lieves in a responsible human world. 
In his diagram of the stages which 
lead to " creative, rational action ", 
the first and second layers arc 
“ values ’’ and “ norms ’*. These basic 
but always conllicting guides evoke 


for (he university of the future. 

Though much concerned with 
policy, the book has little of politics 
or even economics. Yet technological 
change is not the only determinant of 
human history. To link this with the 
realities of the politicul and the dis- 
tributive process would need a dif- 
ferent book. 

Terhnolopital To recast inti ia in- 


lion: the dciribnli/iiliun we inllicled 
on toilers is now fraying whal social 
bunds we ourselves retain. Shop- 
keeper and customer, husbandman 
and animal, mother and family , 
teacher and pupil — each of these 
bonds has depended in some way on 
i lie sale, distribution, cooking, or 
sharing of food, if we abolish the 
family meal, we remove one more 
contact between parents and children. 
If we make a milk that will keep for 
ever, and eliminate the milkman's 
daily call, how many social workers 
shall we need to make sure ihc in- 
creasing number of old people living 
atone are still alive? 

Dr Pyke seems the sort of merry 
fellow one would like to have around 
at the end of the world. Driven to 
eat his nearest and denrest. he would 
still entertain those awaiting the pol 
with fascinating facts about human 
flesh. There really was a Mr Clar- 
ence Birdseye who saw (he Eskimos 
leaving fish in the snow and got the 
idea of deep freezing. Cornflakes, 
often used ns a symbol of Madison 
Avenue diabolism, were in fact in- 
vented by the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists as a morally neutral food. The 
Aswan dam was designed to im- 
prove the crops of the fellaheen. By 
holding up the silt formerly swept 
out to ski in the annual floods it 
has now destroyed (he sardine in the 
eastern Mediterranean— to the bene- 
fit, one supposes, of speculators, who 
will find many charming fishing vil- 
lages ripe for redevelopment. A 
machine has been invented for pick- 
ing lettuces. No one will make it 
because it is so efficient that only 
600 would be needed to pick all the 
lettuces in the world. 

Reading this book is like overhear- 
ing the scandal of some technocrats* 
conference. ** Have you heard old 
Smithere has boobed again ? Got 


formation technology or technology policies designed to harmonize and tended “ for everyone who is con- meccUrv lQ his.sovn rissoles Killine 
generally or any science-based give effect to them; and they are cemed with Ihc management of tech- ' « the 7 Japs like (lies" Then Dr 
methodology or even any rational ilicnisclvcs modified by this intoruc- nologicul change, whether as agents p y k c heaves with luueliter at the nos- 
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Meaning and Method 

y ■ • 

Prolegomena to a Scientific Philosophy 
of Religion and a Scientific Theology 

ANDERS NYGREN 

! -j. •• : ■ "L, ■ 

Th^diilmgitlihod * Scandinavian whohr and promil, tm «- 0 nonl.i 

• : ^ rotator » Hfetfme’a thought in tikis latest book.' 

Stqdent? and specialists Will be fascinated by fife account of the nhito 

• K SLTtSSl? hls tfieojoglwl' work. T’reirftrtod' by 
. FhlUp S. Watson, .the book makes a major contribution to oorttem- 
. por^ry questions in both philosophy and religion. ; 

' ’• ** ' ' ; O'fpostagp 25 p) 
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We transient heaps of excrement 


— — uncer- 

mosc who are less ticcus- 
regard technology as the 
■US determinant. This gulf 
wKJ. lh ? fact that many 
R.™ ignorant or impn- 
BelS lUc ?. , . and soc ««l realities, 
Pohtical and social scien- 
'Snornnt or suspicious of 




Entering the Path of 
Enlightenment 

Translated by Marion L. Malice 
318pp. Ailen and Unwin. £4-50. 

The .substance of This book is a 
transktidh of SSritideva’s Bodhicar- 
yOvatdra. If one can say of any 
Mahayapa Buddhist that be Js a 

S?5i^ er ’ ^Sf 1 , we may «y this 
ot SSnudeva, who lived 3n the eighth: 
centary, . by , which time die main 
Mahayane schpols q£ philosophy 
h«l fuBy developed. The Bodhicar, 
ySvatHra, however, is much more 
M«n a compendium of earlier Bud- 
dh,st thought : it Is equally, and par- 
ticularly in ns earlier chapters a 
manual' of meditational devotion 
emphasizing throughout the self- 
sachftcing role of. the Bodhisattvas 
e«om to save aJIUmn- 
’ K?! 1 jES? thli painful World 
u iSfe 1 !?®?*' 'd»fr own eternal ; 
.beautude in thajmeitst of creatures 

4 th ® pf view of. the 
^ndom, have no real, sub. ; 
^tehtial existence anyhow. \ ! 1 

ft® Mti which com. : 

. pr*«« some.jdpe Vj -p^^;^^ f , 

'i" ■*' 1 

LLiVt.:- tL‘, • ' i \ V. i li'a.ii ” <; 


consciousness very well, u 

he seems a lllllc disconOTCtiW ^ . Litei'ature and ' 
discrepancy we find in SajJJJL ( m *n(l 

in other Muhayana "®«8Pfl C vflfzatiOn 

Ihc Bodhisattvas’ infinite coitiP 5 ; : | .... 

for nil transient beings : . Genera/ Editors • 

hund and the relentless i ^ ^ , DAVID nAiAuee 

of the latter with e v e r -cha»'p n * - JD DAI CHES 
of excrement on t he ANTHONY THORLBY 

subject Sflnlideva exceJs hin^.| 

for him the modem exaltaW 1 • 

joyous beauty of sex. y , /I Hr 

Rather, he says: ,v 

have intercourse .SSaiK* ''i 
Chut are filled with. *jj *j. 

to the touch. :i 

emission is nol a stenrik*? ■fi w ; . 

fatuated with excrement. ^ ^ 

obsession witii excrenKfl‘ . ^ Ijua 

human mind the 0* 

tilings (Mid particularly / _ 

than this. This » 


by, whul Mur ion Matics culLs a 
guide to the Bodhicaryavaldra 
which is a good deal longer. No one 
wouM flulbhb with 'this, since the 
dUHoulty of the philosophical Muhay- 
ana texts is notorious, and all the uids 
to taideretiaimJmg that can be supplied 
must be gratefully welcomed by the 
general reader. And this book, spon- 

f l ^k by Unwco - is clearly 
^S d - d i° r lhe general reader inter- 
^a m Eastern reliaion and not for 
me Philological specialist 

Ml 1 Matics’i introductory essay 
really docs guide the reader through 
he labyrinth of basic Muhuyana 
c lth *? B PP®«n»ly blatant 

EES*&Jt*-** to infuriu!c 

on the 

BttJfi? 11 ? 1 0,6 M «h»yana. 

nnH a 5 ,S l? < !y aw be ’ lwefifl " empirical ” 
an^ .absolute " innh. Westerners 

cTtotK -, hi5 , Js ii/np ^ toteHecCuaf 

Baas 



form or procedure. 

To this confused and most impor- 
tant field Erich Jantsch 's latest book 
is a sophisticated and valuable con- 
tribution. Though woven of papers 
prepared for different occasions. 
Tcchnolonical Planning and Social 
Pin arcs is coherent and almost with- 
out repetition. It is as precise as ils 
subject-matter allows; and it leaves 
the semantic fog much thinner Hum 
before. It can ho read hy non-(cchno- 
lugisls, though nol always easily ; and 
it should be read by them, no less 
than by adepts in technological 
planning. 

After a foreword hy Bert rami dc 
Jouvcncl. Dr Jantsch stales his posi- 
tion in an introductory chapter. The 
long-range planning now common in 
largo industrial corporations requires 
a sense of direction ; an awareness or 
Ihc systematic nature or the reality 
to which the planning is to be 
applied ; and a corresponding will- 
ingness for integrative thinking which 
comprehends economic, political, 
tcchnicul and anthropological aspects 
of the .future. Corporations arc 
agents for choosing and planning one 
of many possible futures for their 
societies. As such they share with 
government the responsibility for 
social policy making, as. well as an 
abundance of new tools and methods. 


live process. Thence flow strategic 
and tactical (or instrumental) plan- 
ing, and the decision-making which 
results in action. The norms and 
values arc basic. Much .so-called 
policy making in his view never 
reaches the level which would entitle 
it to that name. 

Within this schema lie distinguishes 
(he place still occupied by the more 
limited concepts of planning which 
have prevailed up to now. 

The next two chapters describe 
current techniques and methods of 
forecasting. Four chuptcrs follow 
which describe the shift from pro- 
duct-orientated to function-orientated 
thinking and the organizational 
changes which result, including the 


of such changes or as recipients of the 
benefits and discomforts which it 
brings in its wake This description 
actunlly fits Dr Jnnlsch's book belter 
than Gordon Wills's, which will 
appeal largely to students of manage- 
ment. and especially of the marketing 
function, which is his special interest. 
The second part, which describes 
techniques for technological fore- 
casting (TF), covers more summarily 
the corresponding part of Dr 
Jnnlsch's book. But Professor Wills's 
first pnrt, which describes the 
managerial implications of TP, is 
more narrowly focused ; and tho 
section devoted to environmental 
impact, including impact on the social 
environment, seem less adequate than 
the others. Professor Wills accepts 


changed roles and responsibilities of aS8Vimp tjons which Dr Jantsch ques- 


corporations as part of their societal 
system and ultimately as part of a 
firfile world system. 

In perhaps the most important 
chapter in the book. Dr Jnnlsch 
examines four theories of the pluce 
of science in society and espouses 
that which views science as " a tech- 
nical overhead in social goals”: 
more exactly, as neither u separate 
estate nor a " vnlue-free ” tool, but 
sin integral part of value-directed 
human activities. The last chapter 
draws the implications pf these ideas 


lions, including the assumption that, 
ever higher technology can and 
should bring indefinite linear expan- 
sion. There is no mention of current 
criticism of this assumption, though 
this is today's most controversial 
example of technological forecasting. 

Both books include suggestions for 
further reading. Their difference is 
reflected in the fact (hat only two of 
the nineteen uulhors suggested bv 
Df Jantsch (apart from himself and 
Professor Wills) appear in the list pre- 
pared by Professor Wilis. . 


Getting our wires crossed 


Pvkc heaves with laughter at the pos- 
sibilities of u headless hen —to which, 
presumably, it would be impossible 
(o be cruel. 

He is more optimistic than some 
authorities about the benefits of the 
green revolution. He is so cursory 
about the phenomena I growth of the 
health food industry that one .suspects 
and hopes he is saving that excellent 
joke for after the methyl cclluloso 
mousse. But he has written a book 
that should be read by everyone who 
cats— preferably after meals. 


F. R. LEA VIS’S 
RICHMOND LECTURE 

its purpose and achievement 

John Tasker 

Mr Tasker has written a penetrating 
apologia for the celebrated satirical 
mnsterpiece <on the occasion of its tenth 
anniversary. He re-examines the Rede 
lecture in depth and contends that 
Snow's ostensible theme of the need to 
unite the (wo cultures was in fact a 
specious screen for propaganda on 
behalf of technological specialization. 
'Show's transparent purpose . . . was 
simply the multiplication of technolo- 
gists by our educational system. To ihii 
end everything else must be subordin- 
ated, teachers of the hdmnnities intimi- 
dated, demoralized and cowed, ~~ J 


and 


R.A. S. HENNESSEY i 
The Electric Revolufion 
]90pp plus 39 photographs. 

Press. £3.50. 


beginning of the First World War 
(here were over 320 local government 


Oriel. 


Despite Britain's pioneer role in 
the development of the electric lamp 
the electricity supply inddstry in 
Britain did not for many years muke 
the same progress as it did in tqe 

— ■ United States and in Germany. The 

This book is as much abpul politics obstacle in Britain was not so much takmgv and prevented cooperation 
as it is about technology. It describes technical as political. Electricity had . belweeri them. The resuft was that 
the development of the electricity t 0 compete with the wcll-entrenchcd within the British electricity supply 
sunnly industry from the lime of C0Il i an d gas industries and It wm system there was i a wide variety of 
the invention .of the electric lamp prevented from achieving its full voltages' and 'frequencies. Some 
until the passage of the Electricity potential because of statutory litaiia- undertakings -adopted direct current 
SuddIv Act in 1426. . It iqnk many lioIK designed to impose lhe dogma and others alternating- current. The 
ycara for British legislators to Bppre- 0 f universal competition. .etanefty supply system i was in a 

that the . strict upplicaildn of , technical wid administrative muddle. 

rjssa-*--* 

work P 311 ? ro rtrS'Cbarted, leading eventually to ap publishing Company 

§» dSSUtSS . -t*! ■: : ; 

fugs were frequently prevented 1 rorti Mr Hennessey pas written an inter-. . SA2 oat 

any . kind - Of cooperation. ; ibe , ejuing book, : V - ; J ; . ; . ,— r 


safeguards against monopoly, was 
likely to handicap the evolution of 
an electricity supply industry. This 
book traces the. course of the debate 
oVer the shape which the industry 
should take. 4 


SA2 


their work Rabotaged.' Mr Tasker pays 
tribute to Dr Lcavte's buoyimi defence 
of the sanity of art and fo the unfor- 
gettable devastation he wrought of 
tne Rede lecture. The essay also con- 
tains a witty treat meat of our cultural 
bureaucracies, exemplified by the Snow 
lobby Ohoy kicked, they spat T and. by 


undertakings nnd 230 compand u- 

Because it was Opposed to monopoly 32 p p demy 8vo . 25p 

mj any form Pnrlialnent granted from bookshops or post Trie (cash with 
supply rights to many small undei- ‘ order) from ; (he publishers, address 

. .. j —=*—*—* — — below. , -- •. 

THte HUMAN WORLD 

No. 7. contains" an editorial on ! Mr 
Heath’s Munich’: G. E. M, Aits - 1 
combe, * Contraception and Chasaiiy ’ ; 
F.. It. Leavis on Blake ; Michael Black 
on Tolstoy, and a long review of 
The fhnes Literary Supplement. 

40p post free ,(50p after. 30 June); 
annual sub. 1 £1.50. ■ 
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Republican reappraisals 


KIHiKIC PRICE! 

Tile French Second Republic 

A Sncial History 

3Hfipp. Hanford. JL'4.K(i. 

EUftliNK SCHLTKIND (Edilorl : 
The Purls Contnuinc of 1871 
Thu View from the J_cfl 
JtiXpp. Cape. £3.511 (paperback. 
£1.50) 

GUY f. PALM ADR: 

French Capitalism In the Nlnelcenllt 
Century 

Tin n slated with an introduction by 
Graeme M. Holine.s 
25ftpp. Newton Abbot : David and 
Charles. £4.2(1. 

There are traditionally two way* of 
studying modern French history. One 
is to see it as a series of crises, and 
to investigate these, in the belief that 
the deepest forces of society can he 
seen most clearly in limes of revolu- 
tion. The other way is to trace the 
continuities behind the turbulence, 
and to examine themes that run 
through them. There is something 
lo be said for each of these ap- 
proaches, and both suiter from the 
same dilllcuily. Despite the vast 
amount that has been written about 
France since the Revolution, enor- 
mous gaps in our knowledge remain. 
There is also u vast jungle of partisan 
polemic through which historians 
have . to light, and innumerable 
legends which are only gradually 
being discarded. This latest batch 
of books on modern France arc 
valuable contributions to this con- 
tinuing reappraisal. 

There is certainly a need for n 
new general hisiory of the Second 
Republic in France. No satisfactory 
book exists on it in English, and 
those in French are cither simply 
suggestive sketches or. else detailed 
.monographs on particular aspects. 
Perhaps the subject is loo rich, too 
diverse to be capable of huving all 
Uft variety and contradictions re- 
flected in a single volume. That no 
doubt is why Mnrx and Tocqucvillc 
are probably still the most widely 


used commentaries on the events of 
these years. 

Roger Price’s book is therefore 
welcome. He has chosen to write 
not a narrative history of the period, 
but rather a commentary on Marx. 
Marx’s is the name, as the index con- 
firms. to occur most frequently in 
his book. Thi> consists of three 
roughly equal parts: first, .i study 
of the economic and social condi- 
tion of France before the revolution ; 
secondly, an analysis of the events 
of the Tirst few months of the revo- 
lution. in particular February and 
June 184* : and thirdly, an evamjii- 
alion uf the reaction which culmin- 
ated in the coup dcial of December 
1851. The book is thus not a general 
survey but a discussion of contro- 
versies and problems, directed 
mainly at undergraduates sneeiali/- 
ing in this subject. The publishers' 
claim that Dr Price presents u “ com- 
plete picture of events between 1848 
and 1852 ” is misleading. So loo is 
their statement that Dr Price has 
drawn on a great wealth of previ- 
ously unpublished material. What 
' they mean is that he has made good 
u*c of a lot of recent research, pub- 
lished mainly in France, which is 
rapidly changing our picture of the 
subject. 

He has indeed added some inter- 
esting original contributions of 
his own on a few precise points, 
but his bonk is essentially a 
discussion of the effect of mod- 
ern research on the Marxist 
interpretation. It concentrates above 
all on material conditions and class 
relationships, leaving aside per- 
sonal motivations and the activities 
of individuals. Thus, for example, 
the reader will find noL even u parti- 
graph on Lamartine, head of the 
Provisional Government of 1848. Rut 
The Trench Snond Republic is 
packed with detail and will be useful 
to those who have not read the mono- 
graphs. It does not offer an alter- 
native lo-Msirx. hut shows that the 
wealth of new information now 
coming to light makes a general inter- 
pretation difficult. It is a pity that 
it is written in a somewhat disjointed 
style, as though it has been 
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JOHN MARLOWE j 

Perfidious Albion 

The Origins of Anglo-French Rivalry 
In the Levant. 

323pp. Elek. £5. 

The' rivalry and suspicion with which 
France regarded British policy in the 
Levant in (he second half of the nine- 
teenth century and far into the 
twentieth became an obsession at the 
time of Palmerston’s diplomatic vic- 
tory over Syria In 1840. This, is the 
premise on which Johd Mnrluwc 
buses hLs examination of the roots 
of Anglo-French- rivalry in the 
eastern Mediterranean. His starting- 
point is. the peace of Paris in 1 763, 
when France' turned towards Egypt 
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( Mr MarfoWs 'conclusion h.that- 
British suSpjdqn of French designs’ 
•in the Levant to the post-NapofeonJc 
fare wax chimerical. It assumed. that 
; French. . policy ‘continued to be 
directed ; against the British posses- - 
1 ripns |n .India ! but: the evidence 
allows that ■! the French, like the 
British, wished to keep, the Russians 
: oiil of sCoitetfljqtlhopfei.aniJ .Asia- 
■! Minor, and 'therefore shared the- 
British interest in the Integrity 1 of thd 
Ottoman Empire, Uni jkc Hie British, 
howover, they trateV prepared i. to 
anticipate a , dissohitiod : of V the 
. -BmMi - and , in that event- :0iey 
wished .for a-, predominant influence- 
in Egypt and Syria. r But tills wish 
; was, :tpw.;; hdl vR, • hostile design s 
■ againsifEngiand bnl td their ideas of 
a *' Curi>pr3fjvdenia ,, \ tig- cradle of 
Greco-Romap: ciyll^lbn: tettmorar-. 
tly alienated fd’ ^jn 'hhd ~t6 :ihe 


civilizing mission of France. In the 
Inter nineteenth century this cultural 
mission ran head-on against a Brit- 
ish imperial mystique built an the 
security of India. The French of 
course had. also, tangible interests in 
Syria and Egypt : trade, the wish to 
secure a share ' if the Ottoman 
Empire were partitioned, and the 
desire for a friendly eastern flank 
for their expansion in North Africa. 

A threat to British India whs not a 
major part of their policy in the 
Palmerston era. 

Bui it had played a major pan in 
the past. The Napoleonic invasion 
of 1793 had roots in invasion plans 
dating bnck more than twenty years. 

During this period Mr Marlowe : 
shows that the British Government 
w£s remarkably- indifferent • to 
3gyfct r qnd even the JUidla, 

Company,: saw- Tittle to Interest it 
except. &. short overland route, for' 
mail ; and despatches. The agents 
who represented England in Egypt 
were smalj men, flf4en with an eye 
to,- the .. m»m 'chancer or with a 
narrowed perspective which caused 
lhain. to.misfoteipfei the Near EasU 
cro scene and mislead , their polit- 
ical, masters. Before- toe Napoleonic 
invasion the 1 British . Consul-Gon.- 
eral Baldwin had; been dismissed ; 
and though ^continued to act us the 
East Iridjti Company's agent, he had 
H* .coudfet;, ahegetoer 'vriicn 
Napoleon landed there: A' teier Brit- 
isit repr6semarive r MaJor 'MIssetV 
was. responsible for, the misleading 
Impression toot AT\v »4 J 

Rrenoh ageqtr^a. belief, whfeh Ifed id 

the .U^trpus Irtish iavqtfon; of .,- ^ 

.1807* and to m^h si^uem folsi; more fomitonisly ; «*d excrete 


Moslem fanaticism had ciislirouded 
litem 

Though Mr Madlowe lists FTcnch 
.sources in his bibliography. Perfi- 
dious Albion is not a balanced 
history oF the two sides of the 
quarrel. Basically it is a narrative of 
British policy based on the Turkish 
and Egyptian series of Foreign 
Office papers supplemented by War 
Office papers m the Napoleonic 
Ware. Within this framework there 
is an in difference to the military and 
naval power which England was 
capable oE deploying In support of 
her policy. C. J. Bartlett has shown 
how slender was the reality of 
power behind Palmerston’s bluster, 
but his work has not apparently 
been consulted ; and Mr Marlowe’s 
lists of warships seldom give their 
ratings, so that the reader is left to 
gue^wrtietoer three i were squadrohs 
oi ■pMXleawps or of gunboats. 

; Some of the ground is fairly well 
trodden, buuhere is much to inter- 
est both the genenail reader and the 
specialist in Mr Marlowe's narrative, 
Specially in some of the loca .[’ 
history (such as Mehemet AH's cant- 
PpsnB (p . Arabia' and the Sudan) 
which has little, to d6 With ’ Anglo- 


Bohemia’s ordeal |)awn of the Nocturne 


repeatedly cut mid altered. This 
makes it rather ditliciilt to read, but 
it is an able, thuiighllu! and thought - 
provoking hunk. , 

The Paris Ciuiimunc ol 18/1 « 
aimtiier rcvoluliiin the signilicance 
of which continues to be disputed. !i 
remains of interest not only because 
of its dramatic and bloody character, 
but also because it has an important 
place in the history of socialist 
thought. Eugene .Sdmlkind has. on a 
much more imulcM scale, done for it 
something comparable to what Dr 
Price has done lor 1848. He has 
brought together extracts from left- 
wing writings produced under the 
Commune and about it. In an inter- 
esting introduction, he argues for the 
view (hat the Commune should be 
considered " (he first modem revo- 
lution ’’ rather than the last or ilic 
lacobin risings. Me accuses " hair- 
splitting erudites " of '* historical 
astigmatism ’’ for not realizing (his. 
His view indeed would probably not 
he accepted by a good many 
scholars today. But he has per- 
formed a useful service, which they 
are likely to value, in clarifying the 
Marxist myth of the Commune. 

The difficulty of placing those 
revolutions in their proper context is 
shown by Guy Palmadc’s French 
Capitalist!:. This little book, origin- 
ally published in l%l. had the merit 
of presenting a convenient summary 
or whu t was I lien k nown about 
French economic history, with par- 
ticular reference to the entrepreneurs. 
The picture, though quite stylishly 
executed, was a rather blurred and 
hesitant one. for the very good 
reason that the detailed study of 
France’s economic history was still 
only just beginning. Graeme Holmes, 
the translator traces, in an introduc- 
tion. the progress of research in the 
past decade and shows how the sub- 
ject is a very rapidly changing one. 
Pulmude was unable to use some 
very important theses which have 
raised the level of discussion noth 
in precision and in scope. Mr 
Holmes shows that (here is a need for 
n new general synthesis, hut reveals 
iiIko how difficult it will be to 
produce. 


J. V. rul.lSKNSKY : 

The Thirty Years War 
Translated hy Robert Evans. 

3fl5pp. Ratsford. E3.80. 

J. V. PolRensky is not only the 
doyen of C’/cch historians of Bohe- 
mia in the seventeenth century, hut 
Lhc leading international scholar of 
the Thirty Years War. The plan of 
his hook is a brilliant and original 
one. He highlights three separate hut 
related themes: the international 

relations of slates ruling over seventy 
million Europeans arc laid bare 
alongside a history of the war as it 
affected the four million subjects of 
the Crown of Bohemia and. with 
an even closer focus, the one thou- 
sand inhabitants of Zlin, a town in 
Moravia. Close acquaintance with 
the printed and manuscript sources 
allows the use of telling narrative 
examples and detailed analyses of 
social and economic conditions which 
arc noi found in other histories ol 
the war. 

Mn fortunately the author's am- 
bitious plan falls down in the 
execution — at least so far as English 
readers are concerned. The flood 
of foreign names, the preoccupation 
with academic controversies, u la rill- 
ing lapses into abbreviated military 
narrative, and the tersely allusive 
style (with which the translator has 
struggled manfully)— all these make 
the book not always easy lu rend. 

Professor Poliansky gives an ex- 
plicit Marxist interpretation of the 
war. He secs it as an ideological 
struggle between the opposed models 
of the Dutch and Spanish civiliza- 
tions which wore adopted by Eng- 
land and France during the war: 

'lhc dash or one conception, deriving 
from the legacy of [Inman ism, tinged 
wiih Proievianlivii and taking ns its 
model i he Uniicd Netherlands, with 
another. Catholic-1 luinunisl one which 
followed Hie example of Spain, be- 
comes thus the point of departure for 
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camps. 

These contentions must 
moment he regarded as 
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Down draught 


r Bach on Mozart. Clement i 
fa JJ of many) on Beethoven, Weber 
— ^ — Satie on Debussy. 

wise after the 

Mifm,, - u/h,.lh..r \~‘. a * a l*tl tW“ » acknowledge the nwvMI „ JKIIllllw;ill ,,-uic, may lie a 

Hi.., H-ilKhnrn iT re ,| l ® l0us 3krti«« arc bound to assess them c jj c h ( c i common to a period as a 
* n B- Bourbon brighter light of their Slice OS- vvhrtin ■ nnrl Hiimnwl (in whom Mr 

simple, or Professor Polsi^Stete it 
more elaborate scheme— is * 


hires are hinted at in Field. More- 
over, Chopin know Field's music in 
his youth, and may have made his 
first public appearance in a Field 
concerto. Mr Branson seems con- 
fident of this; and his confidence 
grows from strength to strength as 
produces myriads of music 
to emphasize Chopin's 
general debt to Field — key- 
pmterns, melodic fingerprints, 
and so forth. 

Was Chopin, then, not such an 
“ original ” composer as is often 
claimed 7 A turn of phrase, an 
accompaniment figure, may he a 


is sal ulary. to 
ibt lusi. when some champion 


whole ; and, Hummel (to whom Mr 
Branson devotes a chapter), as well 
as Rossini and Bellini, contributed 


nm* nlu-irtiic ' w 1 DC ita», ,. iis Kuumi anu ucuini, loiunnuitu 

ferent nnior issues ,0 cha!l , cn8 , C ! !? c v( j rd,ct ° ln Chopin’s style. Originality, how- 

7 n , nn^ b f ? Spccin! pleading, however. cver . cannot he nroved or disorove.1 

in the war no one of which ^dangers : there is a ten- 
donunant f '«- 45 - ■ 


fcto make exaggerated claims for 


cver. cannot be proved or disproved 
by local events, musically speaking, 
and Chopin'x genius showed itself 
ultimately in terms of harmony. 


for long. 

If thb imnrfwtojjr account rifiS ... 

thirl y t ears War is not conviimX^ [mg-playing record brought a tonality, and structure. Mr Bran- 
cmuigti to replace the several , already past its prime, of son’s comparisons are mostly brief 
already available in FiE*.. omi n.-**u T#*in- and “ local ”, and he frankly admits 

that Field. , for all his charm, had no 
talent for large-scale composition: 
in Ids words “ an overwhelming dis- 
advantage C’hopin, on the other 
hand, had a miraculous instinct for 
form. Even when he adopted the 
idea of the classical sonata he pro- 
duced. in Itis two mature works, 
absolute masterpieces. However, 
according to Mr Branson, Field's 
concertos arc bolter distributed be- 
tween solo and orchestra than 
Chopin’s— both of which are early 
—ami he considers it high time that 
they were investigated. By far his 
longest chapter is devoted to the 
Field concertos and their predictions. 

John Field wax horn in Dublin in 
1782. His talent as performer and 
composer showed itself early on. and 


, . past its prime. 

qunlc ones already available in iCS.worship. and now Telc- 
lish. it docs provide the nn£n to have taken over. No 
advanced student with a unique deny that revivals were 
of informed comments based miJl^ The case of John Field 
search by the author and by different. He has never 

modem scholars. Among tht Wfe totally forgotten — Liszt edited 
rial usually accessible only in EtftopNodimttt— but a revivaL in any 
European languages, the ciiaptcn a£g^ Dt seflSCi j s hardly possible, 
the social consequences of the from this distance of lime, 
and on Bohemian history to a minor master. Yet he had 
century before 1618 are partKMgulfty. Re is credited with the 
valuable. *1 he recent trend nation of the Nocturne, » form 
Czech Marxists to rchabilitale diB^ humortalized by Chopin, 
period is here taken as fur s (jaif 



fieri praise for the privileged E<takt 
•‘The structure of Bohemian 
which the revolt sought to dt 
against Habsburg Interfcrenct .. 
even contained the seeds of a 
life for the mass of the pcusanlry.' 

Whatever _ 

niilmccs in this new exposition o(fe§ 
war. it is to be hoped that Ms* 
Poliansky’s future research® 
con li line to be made avaiblb 
Western languages. 


Md Branson considers that 
's influence on Chopin has been 
ted. It extends far beyond 
idea of the Nocturne ns a 
y song-like melody with a 
ie, sometimes rippling, left-hand 
, , Jfwpaniment. Many other typtc- 

view is taken ol Wj Chopln&sque figures and tox- 


in his twenties he was taken abroad 
by dementi and exploited as a piano 
'* salesman lie acquired wide fame 
as a virtuoso, renowned for his iiuui- 
/*'««, he settled in Russia, returned to 
Britain, went on tour again, was taken 
ill in Italy, and eventually died in 
Moscow. His life was marred by 
indolence and intern pernnee, and his 
love-affairs scandalized Russian 
society. Mr Branson's opening pages 
summarize all this, but his literary 
style is unfortunately no match for 
his enthusiasm for hix subject. Mis- 
prints abound, and it is bewildering 
to learn that Field took lessons from 
Giordani in the year before his birth, 
that his father ted an orchestra in 
Batii in 1893 («c), and that Field 
himself begat a soil in 1919 [sir). 
And useful information, such as 
the following, might have been belter 
worded : 

In ISIO nr thereabouts Field's Diwrt- 
iwnieni with String Quartet No I in E 
major, of which the Midi Rondo is a 
Inner shorter solo version, was published 
In Russia, and the Dirertissnneiu with 
Quamct No 2 in ’ A — Pastorale and 
Riuuleirt (Nocturne No 8 being the 
Pastorale shortened by 34 bars nnd 
reshaped), was published, similnrly in 
Russia, in 18M. 

Wc arc told at the outset that Mr 
Branson, “ himself a pianist and com- 
poser ”. began performing works by 
Field in the 1950s. His interest led 
him to give lecture-recitals " during 
which the main matter and purpose 
of this book emerged ", It suggests, 
in fact, a collection of lecture-notes. 
It is a pity that more care was not 
taken, for the book could indeed 
have fulfilled ** an obvious need ”. It 
may still stimulate greater interest 
in the neglected Field, but certainly 
not to the detriment of Chopin. Thai 
wc are all— including Mr Branson- 
agreed about. 


PETER M'lm mill (he Wildfowl 
Trust : 

Thu Swans 

242pp. Michael Joseph. £4.20. 
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In this comprehensive account 
a band of enthusiastic members of 
the Wildfowl Trust, under the direc- 
tion of Peter Scott, have combined 
to produce an exceptional book. 
Many have contributed to the text, 
which covers every aspect of a swan’s 
world both in life and in history. 

There are separate sections dealing 
with clnsdlicutiun, distribution, food 
and feeding, reproduction and family 
life, mortality, art and mythology, 
exploitation and conservation, fol- 
lowed by nine appendixes of more 
technical matters, all of which are 
discussed by specialists in their par- 
ticular Held. Twenty pages of num- 
bered references enable the reader to 
gu to the source of every statement. 
This is indeed a very thorough 
monograph of a fascinating genus 
which will remain a model of its kind. 

Twenty-four excellent plates of 
photographs, selected by Philippa 
Scott nnd E. E. Jackson, arc well 
positioned to illustrate the text, which 
is embellished throughout with 
charming line-drawings, not by any 
means ill I by Commander Scott and 
his talented family: prominent among 
other artists being Robert Gillmor, 
Colleen Nelson and Carol Ogilvic 
(Planllife), with a striking “ Led a and 
the Swan " hy Keith Shacklcton. 

The book opens with an introduc- 
tion hy Peter Scott describing the 
many journeys he has undertaken to 
distant lands to study the swans in 
their own environment, for il must 
be re rm: ill be red that swans in their 
various species occur over much -of 


Pack drill 


i lie earth, of whose numbers and 
habits wc have still much to learn, 
especially in the case of two South 
American species: the hlack-nccked 
swan and the C oscoroha, which some 
consider ” only a swan by courtesy “. 

The former must be seen in its native 
haunts in Chile and Argentina to be 
truly appreciated. Australia furnishes 
an entirely black swan " which is cer- 
tainly numbered in hundreds of 
thousands ” and was introduced 
into New Zealand a hundred years 
ago. North America can claim, 
sadly, the rarest swan in the world : 
the 'Trumpeter, which had been 
reduced in its stronghold to (»9 birds, 
but by strict legislation has recovered 
to an estimated 5.000 in forty years. 

The Whistling swan is another 
inhabitant of North America— a 
counterpart of our Bewick’s swan in 
Europe. Britain can claim three 
species: the semi -domes lieu led mute, 
the whonper and Bewick’s swan™ the 
last lhc smallest of them all which 
visits the Severn estuary in hundreds 
in winter from its home on the 
Tundra shores of the Kara sea and 
Yamal Peninsula. The astonishing 
discovery was made at Slimbridge 
that every individual Bewick swan 
can be distinguished from its neigh- 
bour by variations in the black and 
yellow patterns on the bill. 

Most swans make long distance ( 
journeys, mainly overland, and have 
traditional stopping places cn route. 
The Whooper, however, has to under- 
take a fantastic journey of 500 mites 
over the s^a between Iceland und the 
British Isles. In calmer conditions 
the flight could be made in ten hours. 

An interesting chapter contributed hy 
Mary Evans and Andrew' Dawnay 
discusses the swan in mythology and j 


art and G. V. T. Matthews provides a 
long chapter on conservation. 


Holland’s Golden Age 


K. II. I). HALEY s 

The Dutch in the Seven Icenlli 

Century 

2l6pp including 158 illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £2.25 (pupcr- 
buck. £1.25). 

As in a picture gallery the beholder 
needs to plan his movements, so 
Geoffrey Burruclough’s " Library of 
European Civilization *’. to which this 
volume brings a thoughtful incre- 
ment, culls for some modest working 
tactics, [f the bltizc of illustration 
is not continually to turn reader into 
beholder, let the eye first rove freely 
through ] 5$ photographs, then allow 
the text full attention if il is to yield 
what the author intends, returning 
later to the visuul excitements (some 
of which deserve study in themselves 
and may derive from recondite 
sources) with an awareness sharpened 
by- K. H. D, • Haley’s lucid and 
observant essay. The two ingredients 
in this case match each other well 
enough, although there must be rcscr- 
Vfition£ tibgiil the colour repro- 
ductions (greatly Inferior to those in 

■ Charles Wilson’s Holland and Ilri- 
tain. printed ax' il was on wartime 
l«ipcr): but- this is not to say that 
the ingredients arc strictly ihterde- 

■ pendent, or even frequently inter- 
active. 


• Professor Haley’s portion is good 
enough tp stand by itself, thor- 

French rivalry Cfai °V 8 ^ y “formed, and yet not afraid 

w.we wader scene of a personal judgment a I wavs 

ip the' : sober and cpmjnonly Wac.’ If he fe 
Slighter than some of; his predeces- 

&nrs nn tkltve : « • 


post-Napatewvj c era a neorridentity 
of merest, on /TurJessh ipd Bgyptmn 
questions tow: achieved by France 
and ;Enfeland, .aw) jt wp flirty, with 
the afttarof & ;po^. 

An$Q-F«nflh. : .rivalry was. basal 
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sprs pri ships Odd colonies, he digs 
: d«seper than mast ipto the Ciinda- 
, memfllre^oustraisiohs which have 
SSjfit Dutch 

toe of , hatred 

r® wlernals of the 

^ lo supply 
S experience 

cqtuUbrium' ofring 
consistories 
40 too genite 
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influence on Dutch CaW 
One excellent feature of W 
lliiley'x method is his foreign ■ 
punsons. In this context he « 
the absence both of recusancy 
and (after Hurt) of a national sp] 

Ho also faces squarely to* 
trust (scldont an open conQM 
tween rich ami poor. It is not to* 
realized that the Dutch were t» [ 
heavily taxed people of ^ 
despite freedom front starvali®! 
the trail it ional servitudes oft*, 
regime, or that the weight M 
non fell on consumers; J® 
oiten quoted adroitly in lhe *i .. 
noted that "when in a 
certain dish of fish is raten 
usual sauce about tnmy 
excises are paid ” We also 
.seasonal character of nwjw 
ers like the flxhericl. W * 
boum-and-sltimp implied'®}, 
economy nourished on 
Professor Haley scns^ly 
that definitions of pover^Wv 
lime and place, but leaves ' 
of a stark underside to .iw • 
civilization he summarizes. ,, 
these ho arrays the 

the vigoruus but lew 
lation of poor-box^ H <5, 
extensive and harstiiy, t . 
charity abounded. ft 

of his own contempojan ' 

«ir Haley b loth to attribute^ 
motives to' the donors* ■ . 

'Hummed in by his 
cannot deploy 

tragedy of 1672 , 
to convey a sense of 
the foundation period a . 

the legal frame* 0 "; Hjt 

nod rUe of oligarchy* J 
doubL this, is a .book ^ 

laud; the continued 
Friesland's P ecui fL Je d - 
ignored. It Pwtep* need« , ^ 
ell Sitwell to to M 

secretive Frisian 
Netherlands is on ?'S« 
otherwise . discnminaW 
Sfophy. - . r:i 


BIEINZ BRAUN und PETER 
1 1 Editors) : 

sdotlschcs Theater 

Zurich : Diogenes. 1 2.80 


by means of short plays, a 
F^ia of the intentions und abili- 
p« young dramatists writing in the 
i language " is what the edi- 
7 " denisches Theater des- 
?! a ^ni of the " Experimcnin 
wnyBl of plays held ul Frank- 
m June, 1971, at which about 
row of a hundred works .xub- 
IS** 1 * Jteged. It is also the aim 
anthology, for most 
I n-^'cen plays, sketches, and 
^ printed or described here 
’J*™ ,n 1970 and 1971 and 
*2, w ® re rirst staged in 
a'°n with “ Expcrimenta 4 

anthology begins with a 
oy one of the avant-garde's 
iBazon Brock- 
S 8 ^ 01 ? aud lence-siage in- 

httent!?* 1 ite 2 * 81 an< * Idioms of 
btble-thumper tunned 

b-liiS’ despite the mani- 
yj ^8® f o explore new rela 
is and despite the two pieces 
theatre ■ which fc 


"tow" 11 ? ' wn,cn follow 
■ wunsche's Dramatnralsche 
^ ■Peter Handke's 
ta of the subsequent 

imluhn! rac l oal toan the pack- 
*®ight [rave led one to expect. 

2.S some fine satirical 
S' Su®[ M * | P ,e Reoke Korn's 
confrontation be- 

i 8 •oouol^? pe , mlddIe ' c?ass mar- 
fcSv In to enjoy an 

PT8ei£o?5?/ OUB,r y with thelr 

L-Mdren In tow, and a 
but ^r/ naotprcycle couple,. 

r heart8 tn lh e 

: toe Vicious snobbery 

Mo made if just 

f n^f ; SUpen0r 10 lhe Work- 
r feJrti? pr °te^* their newly 
i Sf 01 ^ S° me » to toe sur- 

Faikii l i lf ° rturtate 

Bte blttren 
fcthjng vonKarti offers us 
l,Ule ftotbpr up 
"? wUherinriy 

hCr sbortdlyfed 


affairs. This play, and Jochen 
/.iem's short sketch Dor Ttdcrmite, 
about a well-meaning dnink trying 
to show a German -born Negro that 
lie has no prejudices against 
" them will reassure tliose who 
had begun to wonder whether the 
realistic style was not being too 
readily underestimated by German 
playwrights in favour of a rather 
modish avail ignrdlsm. With (his 
return to the kind of unexaggerated 
satire which allows people to con- 
demn themselves and their type out 
of their own mouths, and with a 
marked shift to regionalism and 
dialect in a number of plays, it is 
now easier than it was a decade or 
so ago <o see the German equiva- 
lents in certain modes of writing to 
van Itallie, or to David Rudkin and 
the Edward Bond of Early Morning. 

Whereas most of the more realis- 
tic drama included in News 
deutsches Theater displays a good 
ear for dialogue and a noticeable 
sense of drama, the more experi- 
mental works are less even. The 
happenings, which endude ^ the 
anthology, range from Wolf Won- 
dratschek’s projected attempt at dra- 
matizing a world- record attempt in 
weightlifting (unfortunately the ath- 
lete suggested was not allowed to 
participate by the Association of 
Weighllifters) and Gerhard RUhras 
young lady swimming around a pool 
in the nude whilst a choir sings of 
how an East German swimmer svas 
denied a world record for not wear- 
ing the regulation costume, to Ernst 
Jundl's concrete son-et-lundere, 
using spotlights and sound effects 
and thus making the stage-machin- 
ery into the actors of his p»y. 

One finds signs of Handke's influ- 
ence in Konrad WUnsche’s audience- 
provoking Dramaturgische Korn- 

mrndat »nd Herbert Rosendorfere 
Mein Name 1st Urlaopl (art extended 
version of the qtttemi«n« s iw- 
Hon where two Characters- keep 
echoing each others wofos like two 
people meeting in a corndor and, 
unable to pass, sidestep ta»m 
and fail for some tithe. tp break the 
. But there arc also some 

S y . orighuj cx Pf n S eflt p 

rgen Frdhlich and W, ,E. 


Richiirlz’s Peug-Pihtgl centres on a 
bar-room scene between a series of 
characters each locked in a private 
world, one thinking he is on a Naha 
mission to Venus, another living out 
fantasies ns a cowboy, another as s 
gangster, another ns a policeman- 
eum-schoollcachcr. nnd each picking 
up cues from the others' words to 
weave into his own reverie. 

In Otis Frlihstihk Barbara Frisch- 
muth dramatizes a discussion be- 
tween various objects on a child’s 
breakfast-table— jam-jar, bread- roll, 
butter, etc — before these become 
victims of the child's ravenous 
hunger ; all these personified pieces 
of food sound as materialistically 
satisfied with themselves as Renke 
Korn's picnicking Family- VYc are 
still in a world of possess lyeness and 
one-upmanship, but one where poetic 
justice is dealt out very quickly. 
Haruld Sommer's Die Hare Gerhlld 
also works with this theme. Using a 
split stage and possibly making top 
heavy demands on the audience’s 
receptive capabilities, U allows a 
series of couples to indulge in idle 
chit-chat, often spoken simulta- 
neously, before they are suddenly 
machine-gunned down' at their ■ res- 
taurant tables. Violence in fact is 
one of the few commpn denomina- 
tors to this wide range of recent 
plays: both social violence (rowdy- 
ism, war, abortion, industrial ex- 
ploitation and bullying); and its 
mirror, theatrical violence, w a 
number of scenes 1 end in chaos and 
destruction. 

• " i 

Gontcharova et Larionov (Edited 
by Tatiana Logulne. 24flpp pli« 44 
plates. Paris : Klincksieck. 48fr) is an 
illustrated anthology which pays tri- 
bute to the two Moscow painters who 
settled in Paris and played a vital part 
.not only in the development of paint- 
ing in this century hut also in stage 
design. They were members of Dta$- 
hilev's entourage from 1915 itotfl his 
death and continued to work in jje 
theatre for the rest of their lives; The 
essays by friends, colleagues and col- 
laborators give an illuminating pic- 
ture of a devoted, warm-hearted 
couple. Of special Interest to students 
of ballet history, • * ... ' 


L. DAVID MECH : 

The Wolf 

The Ecology nnd Behaviour of an 
Endangered Species. 

384pp. Constable. £4. 

Hardly n wildlife book appears nowa- 
days without a special plea for the 
conservation of its subject; but when 
it comes to wolves, and when these 
are referred to in the subtitle ns " en- 
dangered *' animals, then one hulf- 
suspects it is not solely out of eco- 
logical concern. Since earliest limes, 
fear, hatred and superstition have so 
dictated the role of the wolf in 
folklore and fairy-tale, legend 
and myth, that when the first 
settlers in North America en- 
countered the same beast their atti- 
tude to it was ready made. Here wus 
the monster that gobbled up Red Rid- 
ing Hood’s granny, as well as two 
very human pigs, and whose fnte at 
the hands of Mllnchhuusen (u revolt- 
ing net) still occasions guffaws of 
approval. Yet. for more than two 
decades one has had the sober truth 


with other animals, and effects on the 
living community of which.il is <i 
part. His aim has been to produce 
something of definite value to the 
student uf animal biology without 
making it incomprehensible to those 
who have a genuine but less profes- 
sional interest in wolves. For the 
most pari he succeeds, especially when 
recounting his own ohserva lions. 

Dr Mech’s wolves never quite he- 
come the enduring personalities tlmt 
Hugo und Jane van Lawick-Goodall 
discover (or perhaps create) in I heir 
animal studies, but one feels that the 
nulhor is altogether much more wary 
in his interpret ul ions of behaviour. It 
is unfortunate that he did not have 
the benefit of Michael Fox’s excel- 
lent comparative study. Behaviour oj 
Wolves, Dogs and Related Canids 
(1971). A synthesis between Dr 
Mech’s work in the wild and Dr 
Fax's laboratory studies would have 
been fruitful, although there is con- 
siderable similarity in their accounts. 

Both agree with Rudolf Schenkcl 
in criticizing Konrad Lorenz's. inter- 
pretation of submission in the wolf, 
claiming that it is the dominant ; and 


from S. P. Young, here endorsed by . 

David Mech. that there Is no scientiV .not the inferior animal that offers' its 1 
flcally acceptable evidence from unprotected add vulnerable neck. It 
North America that healthy wild is of some Importance to get this 


wolves have ever been dangerous to 
man. Bertil Hoglund has enlarged the 
claim by failing to find a single 
authenticated case of a wolf attack- 
ing a human In Europe over the past 
century and a half. A rabid wolf is 
a different matter, as perhaps aTso 
wolf-dog hybrids, but one would not 
judge the behaviour of dogs on such 
a basis. Reluctantly, one most re- 
think the wolf “ problem ” and con- 
cede some justification for this book's 
subtitle. 

Few authors are better qualified 
than Dr Mech to write about the 
wolf in North America. His gradu- 
ate wprk with Durward Allen on the 
wof ** 


straight, considering what has been 
extrapolated from animal aggression 
into the affairs of men. The sub- 
ordinate or challenger may appear 
the more aggressive in the intensity 
of agonistic , display, but the Intensity 
is the summation of ambivalent 
signals of submission, fear and 
defensive aggression. The dominant 
wolf may remain quite still* seeming 
to dare the other to attack/ Thus the 
aggression of the subordinate Js ihhi-. 
bited by fear and its biting and 
snapping fall short of their -target. 1 
Dr Fox analyses this in much more 
detail and concedes that Lorenz is; 
probably right that submissive be- 
haviour may appease an aggressor 


; work i , . ...... 

„ jWs of Isle Royale m* become a But that this involves an entirely 
classic! in the study of predator-prey different set of reactions by toe sub- 
relationship? and ftia subsequent In- qrdinate. As Dr iMcch points out, 
vestigations, often, using the tech- howeyer,' passive : submission 
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nique of telemetry, have touched Oply work within the Social group, 1 
many- aspects of the biology and for on lsld Rdyale he watched a 
. ecology of these animals. He gives strange wolf attempt submission, 
here a vflry balanced account \of the' only to take to its heels .as the pack 
, wolfs habits, behaviour, relations continued to charge it, 
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FOLK STUDIES 


FICTION 


408 broadside ballads 


Short crimes 


TIib lining Collection of isli 
II roadside Dill Inds 

Introduction bv John Holloway 
fiKfipp plus x\iv pp. Univcrsilv of 
Glasgow Publico lions. £15. 

Il is difficult to know precisely for 
whom this book is intended. Rolh its 
price and (lie fact that it is issued 
by h university press in an edition of 
only 500 copies suggest that the oub- 
lisher.s might have had the specialist 
En mind. 

On the other hand, the complete 
lack of editorial apparatus or 
notes, together with the inadequacy 
of the introduction and the index, 
make it scarcely credible that any 
scholar will regard this collection of 
408 seven l cent h -century broadside 
ballads as making any significant 
critical advance upon John Payne 
Collier's A book of Roxburgh? 
ballads, published in 1847. Thai the 
superb scholarship of the late Hyder 
E. Rollins, whose Analytical index 
to the ballad entries In the stationers' 
registers I557-J709 (North Carolina, 
1924) or The pack of Autolyctts ( Har- 
vard, 1927) are both readily available 
ns facsimile reprints, has. sadly 
enough, not influenced this enterprise. 
We have a book which on nearly all 
counts is entirely unsatisfactory as a 
source for serious ballad study. 

il is late that the brief pre- 
face hints at a sense of unease on 
the publisher's part; but since the 
projected printing of the ballads was 
first mooted more than twenty-five 
years ago, the note of subdued dis- 
quiet seems incongruous. The Euing 


tfiing further because the text of the 
ballad', was already printed Even 
allowing fur this, the introduction is 
disappointing. Nowhere does it dis- 
play any understanding of popular 
literature as a distinctive and signi- 
ficant cultural phenomenon. The 
ballads seem to be regarded as a 
kind of sub-literary composition, a 
commudily to be hawked round the 
streets. Of course, they were this— 
but something very much more be- 
sides, for il is likely that they both 
informed and reflected public 
and I heir study is a valuable 
in any exploration of the world 
the im lettered diat is to be something 
more than mere nniiquarianism. The 
general (one of the introduction is 
too far from the concept of “ history 
from below" to offer any new in- 
sights into (he role of the ballad. 

Very much more serious, however, 
is (he complete failure to discuss, 
even in the most superficial terms, 
the ballad printers. The late Cyprian 
Blagden, in his Notes on the ballad 
market in the second half of the 
seventeenth cent my (Studies in Biblio- 
graphy fi, J 953-54). provides a solid 
basis for further enterprise in this 
kind of specialized bibliography; one 
might have expected at least a list- 
ing, preferably annotated, of printers 
and imprints, but nothing is provided 
In this book. 

From the sheer volume of these 
ephemeral sheets il seems clear thnt 
they formed an important part of 
the book trade.; and since, in n more 
general framework, we may ask 
about the role of printing in the 
spread of culture, could we not look 


uf disappointment. A disappoint- 
ment. it must be added, (hat is in- 
tensified by the fact that no single 
ballad is reproduced in facsimile, so 
(hat we are left wondering about 
typefaces and sheet sizes. Only the 
woodcut illustrations remain. As 
ever, these have immense charm ; 
but there must he more to ballad 
scholarship than this. 


ley both - * 
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GEOFFREY PALMER and NOEL 
LLOYD : 

A Yenr of Festivals 

192pp. Warne. £2.50 (paperback, 
90p). 

Between any May Day and the fol- 
lowing Easter it is still possible to 
watch the observance of mnny ancient 
customs up and down the country. 
Geoffrey Palmer and Noel Lloyd 
have made a collection of those 
associated with the calendar. Some, 
like the weighing of the mayor at 
High Wycombe, arc of unexplained 
origin. Others arc conjee! urul. such 
us the singing of the May Morning 
Hymn on Magdalen Tower at Oxford, 
which we arc told may have begun 
as a Mass for Henry VII or ns a 
celebration for the completion of the 
tower. Some are “ faintly comic ”, 
as the modern Druids at Stonehenge. 
A few are patriotic commemora- 
tions, like the Scottish observance of 
the anhiversary of Otterburn, and 


JOHN RAM, : 

The First Team 

415pp. Michael Joseph. £2.40. 
There have been English .stories about 
disposing of foreign invaders by. ttsu- 
ajiy, superior moral power, at least 
since Saki wrote When William 
Came. Now an American is trying 
it out, and if the language is different 
from ours— c g, “ Greg was an aver- 
age American boy, hut that still 
made him a pretty fine future citi- 
zen " — the outlook is not dissimilar, 
and we can be gratified that a British 
spy plays a small but vital part. For 
those who can take high sentiment, 
this is exciting reading. 


JAMES DAVID BUCHANAN i 

The Professional 

208pp. Constable. £1.90. 

How entirely horrible American 
security agencies sccin to be, a cor- 
rupt protection that must cost the 
country more than il can morally 
afford. This tense and competent 
Hist novel takes a highly professional 
agent into Cuba to bring out another 
whose lime is done ; every spark of 
humanity counts as weakness justify- 
ing expandability. 


FRANCIS CLIFFORD : 

A WUd Justice 

115pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £1.50. 
A talc of hatred in Ireland, not now. 
but some fifty years hack. Because 
it's about haired, which is always (he 


r’liliociinn rnrmpH nrJorn ^iiu hJ^r n 7 v *. uuu,c .’ tuu I u IOOK the anhiversary or Otterburn, and «s aoour naireu, winch is always (he 

H-illiwell is in imnoriant nnp sonic [discussion of their produc- some again honour local worthies, same, Mr Clifford hasn't bothered 

surra a vai !° n and 1 <1,sftm,n "t |on? ..Again, such as the Johnson supper at LIch- about speech anachronisms; but he 

serves u very much better edition. there are issues of topicality and . 

j J n A n!ff, Cia y unfortunate that tradition in the seventeenth-century 
°>'' n Y "P* cn 10 pro “ broadside which await investigation 

S lhC 4 ro . du , Cl, ,°y at 11 , ll . le stugc ' “ bul 10 provide an agenda must 
and wai precluded from dome nnv- 


precluded from doing any- inevitably underline one's deep sense 

Specialist Booksellers I 
Announcements 1 I 


Field or London's annual tribute to its 
historian Slow. London apart, it 
appears thnt Cornwall, Derbyshire, 
Devon and the Cotswolds have 
yielded the largest harvest. 


has written a horrible and rather 
good story, set totally in devastation. 


JIM BURNS. A Single Flower. 
Poems by JIM BURNS. Drawings 
„ by PETER FARMER. 

*0 pages. 16 Full pags II lu stations. 
Paperback. Cl. CO, Hudbaok £2.30. 100 
special copies signed by- peel & artist 
E3.M. Wow ready. Also other poetry 
publications available. 

ANDIUM PRESS LTD. 

Haut du Mont, La Haule, 

; Jersey, C.l. 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

within 2-3 weeks 
Please lend your order 
1 URSULA VON XROBiOK 
^Buchhan dlun^ Kiufanjendamrn 203 

Payable in storting. London Bank 
«ccouni 


COVENT GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
BD Long Acre, London WC2E 9NQ 
Tel. 01-240 2161, 01-836 H*B 
rhe largest Black of Modern- Eng llih 
. end American literature and Modern 
. , - First Editions In Great Britain. . 
Monthly OeiBlogves tree on request 
Catalogue 47 new ready. 



Else Lasker-Schtllcr. 1869-1945, artist r 
any Information about drawings, col- 
lages, etc, for a monograph. 

S. Bauschingcr. 
Department of Gorman, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass 
’ 01002, USA. 


LAURENCE HENDERSON : 

Cage Until Tunic 
216pp. Hnrrup. £2.10. 

Crime stories are it queer type, with 
Q higher standard than must genres; 
hul few have (he oxlra toughness, 
hardness, tension l hat you're only 


Ft • YT, i . . r surc when relaxing sifter the end. 

*« Mgr- ™L ,C| c ?' ft 0 , h r MC ° This one has il all. The .story is com- 


. JOHN H. JENKINS 

Rare llooks and Dixumanis in IKoralnra 
.anti lihlory,. Vary large slock' at oil 
Write lor (roe catotogiiga : 

■otiMS . v 

' AflMIe, T««m 76761. 
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7 allrdah Bunk fiend: any documentary 
material, especially regarding her early 
days in England, for a book oE mem- 
orabilia based on her life. 

_ Brendan Oill. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd Street, 
Now York, NY 10036, USA. 

Monsieur Bcrqnand, claimed to have 
treated speeah impediments of 
Europe’s royalty during 1900s: any 
further information, 

^ „ Margaret Drabble. 

24 Heath Hurst Road, London NW3. 

Waher Crime, 1845-1915. English artist 
and designer: wherenbouts of collec- 
tions, original works, manuscripts or 
correspondence,- . 

... ... , , „ „ Nlcl Deri It. 

Mary Ward College of Education, 
Keyworth, Nottingham NG 125GQ. . 
T. S. Eilat: any reminiscences, notices, 
piny hills, prompt-copies, letters con- 
. coming Murder hr the Cathedral. ' 


Mrs Muir relevant to his lire and 
work, for a selection of his corres- 
pondence. 

Peter Butter. 
Department of English, The Univer- 
sity, Glasgow W2. 

O’ Kane. Irish priest and Capita inc in 
the French Army, 1798, returned to 
France after invasion of Ireland : any 
information for a study of that earn, 
paign. 

_ . , . Peter Luke. 

La Almona,' El Ghorro, Malaga, 
Spain. 

" Poor Logie ", early intimate of Samuel 
Johnson, according to Mrs Des- 
moulins : identification or any In- 
formnfiton, particularly regarding the 
song Captam John Inglefleld says ho 
sang in the lifeboat following wreck 
of rhe Centaur, 1782, “A bottle's the 
mistress I mean for the Yale Edi- 
tions of Boswell’s Papers. 

„ ■ Irma Luslig. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania 190(0. USA. 

Professor William Smith. Soots Semi- 


story 

monplncc enough, old lug's big job, 
in n London underworld setting, but 
still thnt extra something brings it off. 


DAN LEES ! 

Zodiac 

!90pp. Constable. 

Fast and sexy 
locale, Antibes 
Lees is good 
afford a less brash style ; in it, death 
is merely nasty. 


MICHAEL Z. LEWIN i 
Ask the Right Question 
190pp. Hamish Hamilton. £1.75. 
Teenage client walks in on our 
Indinrin Eye Hero, asks him to find 
her biological father : an environ- 
mental one she's got. 


of science; nhy information on loca- 
tions of manuscript? or letters. 

■ < , 'V • . " - 1 Doaglas Wertheimer. 

: University of Toronto* Toronto 181, 
*• Canada." ■.■ \ 

Elizabeth Isfiam: amy fnfommtion con- 


* scholar : InfoMntioil ™ To«7to„ ch7ra<^™‘ 

of a quotation referring to him, S; , are s y n, Palhellc and the 
allegedly from a R. L. Stevenson P 11 “' l,p , m a PP a rcnl impossibility 
Carswell's , 11 huge nursling boil is cunningly 
done. 


time :i -dying in Emma Page* 
nmel, lejiving too Uif * 
making a good mystery. 
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MICHAEL 1’EREIHA j 
The Singing Millionaire 
1 92pp. Collins. £| 50 
»-ieny in Islanbul, ihen j. ^° l0gieS 

■SCI e. this .k u ”4 


K ris of the British Academy, 
fit 1970. 46IPP- Oxford 


for the British 


■scille, Ihis is a hippy crime 
horror, well told and cffecliw Press 

volvmg several different l,y 

dcitihs. m ^jlailraiy- «■ 

Kreneth Whearc's presidential 
: announced the plan for an 

JUDSON PHILIPS: m in Afghanistan, mainly 

Escape u Killer i /ustieological work. A longer- 

lSfipp.Go»a„cz.£,.60. 

In tho first part, lamed inured e*. At home, he spoke of the 



high melodian WeMrown 

with helpful hint on howtowBA will anthropology. The volume 
bluff on a gun. Nice rending. m\ contains the text of lectures 

«j daring the year, the subjects of 
range from late medieval 
JAMES QUARTERMAIN 1 Me poetry to the work of 
Rock of Diamond IfcJ Owen, and from the role of 

minn ri 7A a CivU Service to rcfiections on 

IJIpp. Constable. £1.70. m Shakespenrean characters in ... - 

Raven, tough man of lough He dr poblic and private aspects, tury during the last two decades ol 

' t. John Buxton writes the composer's life. His memoir is 


Diamond's tough Internationa] anwag others, John Buxton writes the composer _ 

pnra lion, goes, this lime, lo NniiBywB, Philippa Foot on " Moral- popular in lone and makes no pre- History 
York to take on the full slrengthw ud Art", and J. N. L. Myers tence at offering analysis of the music p 0LLARD Sidney and Holmc.s Colin. 

• - ^ ... - . . or seri0lls discussion of his stylistic .... - 


Irt and Architecture 


the protect ion-money brotferk^ the Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
Fiist. yes, furious, yes, competed, its,' 
hul loo much brutality can 
obscene, and loo much nunipuiikj 
sullcring vulgar. 

_1mt, J, J, Art and Experience in 
Iflujfro/ Greece . 205pp. Cam- 
JONATH AN ROSS i tadge University Press. 

Here Lies Nuncy Frail (ppwlwck, £1.60). 

1 95pp. Constable. £1.65. teas readable and well-illmlmted 

.. , . , ■ r i a aim ^ °f Greek art from 480 lo 

^ *» i ia - - *•“ 


FRANCIS RYCK : 

Woniun limit 
Translated by Gordon Lulls 
190pp. Collins. £1.50. 


the I 'ranch 
who is so far 


GEORGES SIMENON: 


comprehension difficulties. 


poem given in Donald 
Brother Scots, 1928 : "A feckless 


14 th ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 

v T - . - • lUlzaUctit isham --aivyinformatfOii coa- 

Eurppa Hotel. London -W. I - . .- corplog Whereabout* . of sevortteemh- 

• • • . century manuscript of her M My 

: 13tfol5th June 1972- ; ' 

The TWwill publish an adyertlsemonc v 
fcAlnrc in iho issue of 9th June lo mark 
the opening of tiuk.Finri 1 


Anthropology, 40 f Rufus D. Smith 

Wrull”* ,C ' NW 

John Tatham, o 1610-1665, City poet and 
■ .dramatist: any information, for afl 
. edition .of The Ramp 1660. 

L. A, Upadnhyay. 


KENNETH O'HARA : 

The Company of St George 
253pp. Goilnpez. 1 £1 ,80. 

In craftsmanship, there is always 
'Pleasure, .whether Jn the subject or 
the writing about it. In thjs cunning 
story, we, have it both 


cunningly j 0HN WAINWRIGHT 
Night Is n Time to Die 
256pp. Macmillan. £1.75. 


obvious suspect, an’BBwDWJ, 
brings them into scnndal ^ 
repute, which our author n» s *5 


Biography and Memoirs 

Munro, Andrew Keith. Autobio- 
graphy of a Thief. 155pp. Michael 
Joseph. £1.80. 

Autobiography of a Thief is written 
by a man now in prison for burglary. 
Yet another product or a broken 
home and backward schooldays, An- 
drew Keith Munro docs not seek lo 
excuse himself. He (ells a plain, robust 
story, in a direct and colloquial style, 
devoid of self-pity. His evocation of 
life in prisons deserves serious study ; 
it is concrete and patently honest. 
His accounts of marriage and sexual 
adventures, interwoven with criminal 
fugues, arc also useful matter for the 
criminologist. It is pitiful (hat a man 
with so much mental honesty should 
have become so hopelessly involved 
in the criminal progression. The pub- 
lishers might with advantage have 
said more about the circumstances 


it survives, once in the Dering collec- 
tion, came to the Museum by pur- 
chase during the last century. 

Egyptology 

Wortham, John Dwid, British 
Egyptology, 1 549- 1 906. 171pp. 

Newton Abbot : David and 

Charles. £2.50. 

This is an odd book: a history of 
the British contribution to Ihc study 


news agency. Sir James Anderson, 
who with George Raker Field 
founded the company, hud com- 
manded the steamship Great 
Eastern during the laying of the 
first successful Atlantic cable, an 
episode which forms a prologue to 
the story. The Exchange Telegraph 
was established lo supply slock mar- 
ket quotations and at first its interests 
were solely financial and commercial. 
With its second decade it began to 


of Egyptology from the mid-sixteenth supply general news. J. M. Scott 


Levas, SaNTERI. Sibelius. A Per- 
sonal Portrait. Translated by 
Percy M. Young. 165pp. Dent. 
£2.95. 

Santeri Levas was Sibelius's sccre- 


ccntury to the early twentieth cen- 
tury. John David Wortham has been 
thorough in tracing the prehistory of 
the study in the years bc[urc the 
Napoleonic invasion of Egypt which 
led to the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone and the subsequent decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphics. He has also 
presented a very fair account of the 
progress of Egyptology in the nine- 
teenth century when British Egypto- 
logists made substantial contributions 
to the rapidly growing science. He 
does not, however, analyse in tech- 
nical terms the individual achieve- 
ments of scholars; his method is 
largely one of simple description and 
modest comment. It is good to be 
reminded of the pioneer work of 
Alexander Rhind, but odd to find 
no mention of Renouf. Budge or 
Griffith, all of whom were active 
during the period covered by this 
book. 


records some notable events in the 
news agency's subsequent history and 
recalls some of the outstanding 
characters who have been associated 
with it. He has writ ten a lively chap- 
ter in the history of journalism. 


vours to discover " a fundamental 
si mpl icily underlying tipparanl com- 
plexity ”. But lie has a paradoxical 
way of going about it, which makes 
his title seem ironical, for he invests 
simple physical facts with meta- 
physical implications and relates the 
bow and the violin to occult wisdom 
framed in gnomic sentences. But 
there is no doubt that Mr Whonc can 
play the violin, has helpful things lo 
say about its dilTicultics and can be 
quite down to earth about the prac- 
tical side of the business. A fore- 
word from Colin Davis commends 
the book's unusual approach. 


personality. Its contents are primarily 
anecdotal and as such arc useful. He 
talks interestingly about Sibelius's 
reaction to other composers’ music 
and about the enormous quantity of 
mail the years of fame brought the 
£4.60 great Finnish composer, but is less 
convincing in talking about. 


Literature and Criticism 

Dryden, John. Aureng-Zehe. Edited 
by Frederick M. Link: 131pp. £1.40 
(paperback, 70p)- 

Wf.bster, John. The Devil’s Law- 
Case. Edited by Frances A. Shirley. 
149pp. £1.40 (paperback, 70p). 
Jonson, Ben. Every Man In His 
Humour. A Parallel-Text Edition 
of (he 1601 Quarto and the 1616 
Folio. 296pp. £2.40 (paperback, 
£ 1 . 20 ). 

Edward Arnold. 

These three additions lo the “ Re- 
gents Drama Scries ", scholarly 
texts of Eliziibclhcn, Jacobean and 
Caroline plays, keep up the high 
standard. Modernized spelling and 
presentation complement texts that 
collide the principal contemporary 
editions; there are accessible foot- 
notes recording significant depart- 
ures from these. The plays arc given 
cxnctly the right kind of .introduc- 


( Editors). Industrial Power and 
National Rivalry 1870-1914. 

509pp. Edward Arnold. £6.50. 

The second volume of this valuable 

collection of source documents „„ ... t 

amply fulfils the promise of ds pre- (j ons thus allowing the render a kind 
decessor (covering the period L730- 0 f p j eusure that can best be des- 
1870). The emphasis here is heavily cr j|, cc j as scholarly rather than 
on France, Germany, and Russia, cr j(j C n|. Clearly, works of the past 


icnvi’s* sludy h begun ^n^the'TSs and the 200 sources cover the full lllivc differing amounts to say to the violet and Ihc rose are time! 
has now reached its third volume ".ngeot centimes that succ«d them ; the edi- international in their appeal. ' 


Natural History 

Tergit, Gauriuli-.. Flowers Through 
the Ages. Translated by Elizabeth 
and Alexander Henderson. 240pp. 
Charles Ski (ton. £1.80. 

Gabriele Tergit's scholarly and de- 
lightful account of the place of 
flowers in history, first published in 
1961, has been reprinted wiLh its col- 
oured and black-and-white illustra- 
tions. The author traces the develop- 
ment of gardening from early 
beginnings in China und illustrates 
the dilfcrcnl emphasis in the popu- 
larity of particular flowers with the 
changes in the pattern of social his- 
tory. The study of plants and the art 
of botanical illustration developed, 
particularly in the sixteenth century, 
and gardening has spread from the 
extensive grounds of stately homes 
and monasteries to the backyards of 
manual workers with (heir important 
contributions to the development of 
individual genera. 

The second part of the book con- 
cerns flowers in everyday life, their 
use in cosmetics, for decoration and 
as tokens of all the finer human 
emotions. Though the form offer- 
ing aqd the choice of flower has fluc- 
tuated with fashion, some like the 
violet and the rose arc timeless and 


has now 
in Finnish 


its side this tulions. falling fairly evenly into six 
its siue mis . r, Br iculUirc ; industry; 



spared in the telling. _ . 

its harsh, unpiiying way, is nut,*®*! developments in painting, and Dougins Pudney 
the morality si ill neuter. /fPdnres of late fourth-century 

—JPfGiw are below standard. The 
T^iation is excellent and up 
and mercifully unobtrusive. 

Ik historical background is very 
vd niched in, and enough is said 
|wl contemporary literature. 

As author s main aim is lo show 


Crime 

Davidson. Bill Indict and Convict, 
Crime and l aw Enforcement in 
California: An Inside Story. 

247pp. Michael Joseph- £2.25. 


Few foreign crime stories breaklijz.^ same motivating force The Attorney General in California 
our Isolation, but this £ the WJfceii Greek art as shaped Greek has a unique status in the extent ol 

He ls e° od summing his nrisdiciion and the formidable 

iSSi*" P-loUth .memorable nJlnery " 


tors therefore unfussily locate the 
dramatists In their particular tradi- 
tions, giving a clear academic ap- 
proach lo the plays, without snar- 
ling the student up in the squirrd- 

„ — . cages of their “ relevance ”, urgency, 

lion of primary sources lo supplement op ^j n ^ cse t [ iree cnses anyway) their 
their more general reading. In inis p ,.| Cnl unrciidabilily. 
the volume succeeds admirably, not 
least in drawing attention lo little- 
known or neglected sources. Of 
course, a number of Ihc documents 
require for their full appreciation n 
sound understanding of the historical 
context, and make more apparent 
than ever the lack of good up-to- 
date texts in English. 

Webster. John C. B. (Editor). His- 
lory mid Contnnporarv India. 

123pp. Asia Publishing. £2. 

Although some five years have passed 
since the papers collected in this 


Local History 

Patterson, A. Temper. A History 
\of Southampton 1700-1914. 
iVoIume 2: The Beginnings of 
Modern Southampton, L836-18G7. 
189pp. Southampton University 
Press. £3.23. 

The first volume, published six years 


Psychology ■ 1 

Barker, Culver M. Healing in 
Depth, Edited by H. I. Bach.; 
1 9 Hy. ( Hodder anil Stoughton. 

The late Culver M. Barker wns one 
of Jung's personal pupils. This book 
consists af. essays and lectures, sornoi 
of which hrid not appeared in print 
before,. The first twenty-one pages- 
contain a short description of Jung | 
and of his ideas. The main part of ; 
the book illustrates with case reports 
Ihc way Barker treated his patients 
and interpreted their dreams. He . 
regards it ,as most Important to trace : 
the original hurl 


Athens (it is excellent to find journalist's skill lias made volume were delivered at the Bnlala shorter period from 1836 io !867 

iBKta. l ■ ..... .. . .. *i *rUaM muIIu ic 1 sifl lUSlCIC _ . . _!_jt_- ^IlitAA /PiminM whinh cfitu fhp ptinnopc hmiluht hv the 
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fJUMas brought right to the fore use of them. This really is an 
C , lhe world beyond control " s.tory *\ The presentation of ct 


cnses in 


Mnigret nnd the Madwoman 

Translated by Eileen 'EllenNg 1 *-1 . . 

183pp. Hamish Hamilton. £!•» and its Hellenistic 

Only for really ^a*fta?Wacfory 

simple tale of un bpt it is hard to find 

with minimum ajjn na me (o cover Euripides, 

owing to use of more l^o lhe - Nike temp | c> P and 

«rMi .for *Wl» lekythoi, wfilch are 


bier fifth cmlury! and " the pr^ is admirably dovetailed .0 

2 »he individual " for the muke an interesting book which isr 

also genuinely informative- 


Union Christian College (Punjab) which saw the changes brought by the 
thev remain as relevant as ever, be- railway and the docks. For these 

cause what their authors were discuss- years of development A. Temple 

ina was the function of the historian Patterson provides much material 
in fndia today To what extent should relating to the town’s trade and gov- 


ago, carried the history of South- ' ,ne original nun Interpretation of , 
amplon through the eighteenth ecn- dreams is his principal way of doing 
tury nnd the early years of the nine- this. The book is useful for renders- 
teenth. The second covers the much convinced of the correctness of Jnn- 

glan views; others will find a lack 
of evidence. However, every reader 


he be influenced by nationalist feeling erriment, its social and religious acti- 

—for example, in bringing the harsh vltics, and the fluctuations of poll- Barnabv. 


is likely to be struck by the author's 
warmth of feeling for. his patients. 

Science 


f^yoSed: 


— for example. ... — o— *» — - „. : . - - 

linht of scientific inquiry lo bear t, cal power. There are two mnps of 
Drama unon oersonalities which have won Southampton during this period. A 

Vpver, R. Lusty Juvennis. Edited c £ aris m a tic significance? Is it his thirdly volume is planned I to continue 
by J M Nosworlhy. Unnumbered du lo be an ic0 nocliisl if the evi- the history down to 1914. 

... p*f. J“ TEL . A T"i J: 


A tout. 
Energy. 


dence points that way ? 
studying religious movet 
far, should hi*. judgment o . 

g — . uuu-aucviiiiiais, wiiu aeiWECn rru «•'■>< " — ----- — . , .< fo ihs be III- 

abb arts of sculpture, und each (subscribers only). faithful? Tte key question is whether 




Music 


— ■ — ■ — oi scujpiure unu cacn 

Sudden Death turns i "lerpret i ng p reek of lhese !wo Tudor plays, the first is { ho l J^slOTiarrs ,t kfy aUy^U uth* should 

Murder— reluctantly. Ihelicany so that the rcprimw j f rom the only known copy. c h , , ]ly rC e;irdless . pT Its Koddly cherished his ties with Eng 

As^ighL perhaps be , ish musical life and when his classh 


in uik ii.iui.-i._- . ,l w Consequence!... rva k-*- 

editor contends is ithe expected, this question Was i 

editions a ae.wered In a fo 


Fr-ank. Man and the 
The Uses of Nuclear : 

216pp. Thames and; 

Hudson. £2.10 (paperback, £1.05). 

Written for the non -specialist, Frank . 
Bftjrnaby’s book gives a relatively, 
tborqugh nnd correct picture of the ' 
present state of the peaceful uses of : 
itaw»v . V- . atomic energy. The author's style Is 

KudAly, ZoltXn , Folk Mush of U | 1 f orlimate jy mther dull, but the 1 

book calls for no 'previous know, ■ 
ledge of physics and there ore 
numerous photographs -and other, 
illustrations. 

The subjects covered include varr 
ious types of reactor, questions of 
cost and fuel supply, radionuclide 


Hungary. Second edition revised 
and enlarged by Lajos Vargyas. 
]95pp. Burrie and Jenkins: £2.25. 


hjs cunning of an excellent Ho^-5 HjajMograQhv ’ 

sessawsse 
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Thomss B. Brumbaugh. on Melissa, the sad greedy 

VanderbHt UnfvereHy, NathviUe, . ^ ’ * ^ avJn 8 her fortune told. A 
■ . Tennessee 37201 USA. • , .clever, , convoluted, .- nasty story of 
H umbert Wolfe .* whereabouts of do«tv Uaredemption. y y 




poem wrpten- for We 
m a news i 


EMMA PAGE, 


of the pay phone. 

ANDREW YORK i 
The Expnrgalor 




a0 «d««. h * v ;: • 234pp. CplH*. h.50. . 

IMveraRy.'^ Viotoiia: Rrti; • .* ? "» ...' -V ' - T^ 10 inevitable murderea n 


classic 

neither book on his native Hungarian folk- 
b U .,.w... , . MUI form hs music was translated into English and 

other "from a unique manuscript copy . a'g^thlsT but although its peri- published here in 1961 he wrote a techniques, in medical practice and 

in the British Museum. ' nherv only- was explored tentatively, special preface for it. A new edition in agriculture and industry, and the 

Juvennis is a virulent anti-Romanist j^ftance was fully recognized, with revisions nod additions, “~ 


J'. American maKing and lakim* and nrovenanw. ‘ww-^ycu nwijr .the Brhhir J&f* interlude wn.. 

leiterB regard- providTng^ set aealnst Wr 'ght’8 best, with a firsl ^S®13W Archives Office, sermons, and apparc 

hh >|tg to England; friends that we^ catc^Whh^h^hnEti ln ,he lnil J ust when ^ ^he efWfeln Corporation. £2. . “ c rc JBn of Edward 


VI. A Close 
editions 


its Imnortanee was tuny rccogmzeu. wi.tn rcviBiuns uuu uuuiuuua, many of possible 1 uses of- mlrii-re^ctofs for 
These seven papers, the work of In- which had been prepared by Kodaly propubion. The author's own view 

i dian and foreign teachers und scho- ' before he died; bos, been produced ] s that nuclear power-stdtions ate 

close | ars t ar e well worth reading. The edi- by Lajos Vurgyrts, He.has added some the only way to 'meet the world’s' 

pasi nas cared better scrutiny oi me y«. tor in addition to contributing one of thirty. ^new tunes s\nd ..expanded. 4he evcrrincreaeing energy requirements, 

-*jn^ves than have many other the present editor to the conclusion . » hestof them, has produced tin ex- sections deallngwilh Laments pnd In- and this despite (he; fact that large 

from the^ ^=ne. published by .AtaJ™ | itt l t .book. 

ibeTiito * ^word as well Veje. on which the not neglected to pr 

& FKSJ't ? l «h»d™: hte “ " e8 *■ 


.... for which he has 
provide an index. . . - 


siruments. He. has also revised, and 
In some cases amplified, the notes, 
which contain Hbt only references but 




amounts of -radioactive waste are a 
serious disposal problem. Mr Barn- 
aby. believes that .more' traditional 
a goad deal of supplementary irifor- power ^sources provide, an even 
matl'on. ' , '« ’ ' ... : greater pollution :h.arerd. This is a 

' i • -% 1 mf^iar ivsnUpnf Inmil nnHrtn finn 


■ a pfovin- Wilde, does the job as - 
dichve, gono-to- possible, with a story 
unconscionable tred on Gironde wjne-growe 
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Whone, Herbert. The Simplicity of 
^iolfnl Preface by 

j26pp. Gollimcz, 


Playing the Violin: Preface by 

Colin davis. J 
£ 2 . 20 . , 


1570s andulterwaras Th ft Exchange Telegrabh . Company , " ■ ’ V : ' 

J pSr7 : :J U|800lic and con * preacher; the play. Ms Lf funded m 1872 and its centenary jit Is no ^mplc matter to 

m this classified infer^ may jSanoSripf In wWdi year ^marked by this history of the violin apd Herbert \Yhor 


rather coiLyenlionfil notion gnd.:fail» 
to ' take. the possibility 

that knowledge of the dangers of 
pollution may gjradually ihfluonce' 
.. .. Industrial activities $p that . the pro- 
play' the ‘. jeeted incfcate in power require-- 
VYhond cudea- 'mcAts wUiooloccur, . •..,*• 
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111 him 11.-1 l.mr ihnn Jl«l Mat. ID?’ 

I-rle N. DhuU. l-mn f'lrik. Inmn Hall. 

I.IBKAKIAN 

* IIIIOMf IV. KIN I 

I.A IN J I JIN A | ION A I SI SN S* il*- 
MINI fuNSt.'l I AN IS lid. Inn i- Ihrlr 
miln l.ihijrj jn.i InfMini.iiiun 1 mire H 

III u-llJi't'. Kt-ll' I hr I Hi. ji> I, .ii j ne-r 
buidlnv alihln ih-. nr..-ind. ul Sundrl.lje 

Park. 

Ihr Llhiuiv vniildct nu- npu.dina eun- 
iuli.nl 1 mill an liiTorinuiliin .riikr and 
B iiMiipirben.lt 1- unji -r hiMite.i nml 
nioium-iiienl Kuiki. film, anil nr 1 1 mlli-ia It 

An espuricnit-il Lll-rariaai. prefcmbiy 
a araJualr. It rcqulrc-1 lu lieiul up Ihli 
ver 1 lie. *C/ie A 111 enn-ml a iind »( abmii 
fllu mill “III bk irtpuiitlhlr lur dciduit- 
inq ihe vtr.lee. In e-arfjuiinlun tv lib 
hlnillar ccnirci nhr.ii.1. Inin an Inici- 
aaituqal faclilrH. 

rlth 


LONDON IK) HOOCH OP 
WANDSWORTH 

MHft..Mt!ANfORnANIHI‘R 
EI.SIIO III £1.718 per annum . 

Required for Hie Public Llbrnrlrt fla- 
•ICO iu Mkt charge of ■ CbUd.-en'n Lai- 
lure L'emra prurldlnif library e.sicmlnn 
■cUvIlfei and li-imewurA faclllik-i 

Appllcame . ihnuld have cxprrieaEe 
and/or qualirirailnni In libmrfanihfp or 
■eaChint. "Hie Mr l hour week will Inelude 
tnai ur ihice eirnlug ilullri. 21 Aorklng 
data annual holiday. 

Application Form from ihr Burduih 
Llbrarlam, DJilrloi Library'. Wen mil, 
S-W.lh. rel. 11A74 (Ml. cipiaq «ih 
Iliac. 1(172. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

LIBRA/KES DEPARTMENT 

CATALOGUER 

Salary Scale AP IV/V (£1.932* 
£2,457) , plus London Weighting. 

Application forma and further particulars 
IS?" M? rough Librarian and Arts Officer, Gen- 
It RM1 3AR - Closing 



RiIhii I, nriicniahlL- amund 12,000 
■nipla crupe for ailiunccmrnl, 

"I-i apply, nloii-c lclcphnns A. Crump- 
I'll. rcl. ni-ii? MINI, nr » Hit m him 
Biting brief Jr Milk ul age. experience 
•nd wlarv 

. P A. Mnnjeciiicnl Cun.uliunis. Lid., 
I Albert I laic. Lundiin SWIX 7JU. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

FIJUIAI ION LIIMMI I IliR 

MANUI-.K CULLKl IK 
• Fkdfur-t 

An sdJIlluuul ASSISTANT LIBRA- 
KIAN Jor ibe newly buili llbrjry of llili 
eiiiibllilud l.nlhpe of lAnlher [ ducutlua 
Ii irqul red Imni lit September. 107 J 
Appllunlg Inicmied in Javelaplng the 
Irnirnlnu reaourceg of llie llhrary uaulJ 
Da pnrtlci Marly uelraiur, 

4ibuy nilbln Llbrnilnn'i hrule CI.I40 
IP CI.DJ2. ii-cDriHng ia iiujllfleailuai and 
ecperlence. 

Further {'iiiltulun utnlluble Ire-ill lb* 
ncdltlrar. Slander College, Cuuldwoll 
Hi reel. Halford, to whom npplluHou 
funnj ahouhl be returned within 14 Juia. 


iioitmi(;n of 

- CM KS'l'Fll FIELD 
ASSISI AN I I.IIIKAklAN 
AII'I l< S I |HNS .iu- mvilrJ ' Iruiit 
qiuillrii-il l.lhiurliiMv l-u lln- hUmil 
A l'FlIINISfl-Nl. 

S il.ll HUliln .SIT Ilf Ilf 111. MS IP 
Ll.iOl. t uiuiiii nr lug vilnri In ici-nd- 
iHi-- tv li li i| ii nl ilk ..in. ut nml niT- liiHi- 

Thi- Akilil.iiil I ihiiiil.in I. in i huiu.' PI 
Ibr Kr.idi-ia' Ail’lii-i|- Si-ulrr In the 
(xnrul 1 1 mill'll I IL'miv -in, I uK,. iup.-r- 
>l«ri lift- lli.imli .iihl Hiitpll.il I lPri.rlt-a 
l-unln- p.i i ii iiiiii ii cm ii n.- ohi.iiui-j 
lium Hit- ll'-r-iugli l.ifiianuii. I'uIHlt l.lb- 
rurk. • fti->i--riieiii. in uhum jp|4k ilium 
vhuiilil b, mi | ji > 1 1 l il.-i ||, ..ii s iluiduy 
lunr lOih. pi';. 

R. A. KLNNr DV. Town Tlgik 

HIGH WYCOMIIE AND 
DISTRICT HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

WVr mlHIi UCNbK.M HlIhl-ir.SL 
Mi llie -SI l.lllll -Sill AN 
Sni .111 a I lun-. air linlii-d lor Hi, l-llsl 
"I Puri- rl„u- I IHh.SIHAN Im Hu- 
chilJirn Mtifu.il l i-nrn- iMillrt till lu- 

t-liidt Hi-- ucni-ial rln- 

MedliUl | lbn.rli-1 ai IVli-imlw nnil 
Alilt-r-buni 1 .1-nrrn) Hi>n>liak and llu- dr- 
irliipirtrnt -I ihe liif-innallnn tcrVuc-i 
l" the Mt-Jln-I Stall 

A i -nl l m n is aliMiilo K- ■iiiainied l.lh- 
larium Bvneilcniv ..( Medlcul Hhioiy 

w “rk dcxirablv. bin n--i nteiilial. llic 

surer,. InJ uppllumt wuulJ ih- mviiiIi,^) u., 
wuik Jii linn ii pci week un ■■ inlun pri- 
raja I", ihr ■ull-ilniE tiale U.J72 | . 
OjA i f u , ■ ig huiir week 

tuilliCT delalli ohiHlnanle lium ihr 
tl-MPiial Secreiary illul. Hkrii. Wvtumhr 
J-r rrhil fliwpll.-il. fjurrn Alrxandra Itnad, 
High Sksciwnhe. nurklnahumdihe. |i- 
whom uppliCLiiiiiiit will, name* und nd- 
dieiici of two ICICICM. ilviuld he teni 
by Slli lnne. JV73. __ 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

ENFIELD 

BIHJL'Al ION COhIMII ll!U 

SOUJIIdAlE TRCIIN IC'-Vi. COI.TBCE 
Priiicipol. \V A. li. Union, M.A . C.Bng , 
A.M I.Mcub.H. 

ASSISTANT l.llIKADIAN lequind (i* 
iWulngiilng. Iiidrilng qud uilmr dnllui. In- 
tludlng xiinic aloft xnpcrvHhin 
Salary wliliin Ihe Llliraitanv Stall-. 
CI.UU-CI.b5j lhari-el.qt’ pint tidj J.un- 
dun Welghiing. eununt-ncing |>ulni deter, 
mined by uuullUcallnru anil, experience. 
Ihe puai U aiiperannuablt-. 

Further dclnila and funny nl ippll.-*- 
Adml 

■chn 
: N 
rrl_. 

Ref S’2. 


./minis- 

1 ethnical Cul- 


THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

1 hi* famous leurned uulety xceka an 
ASSISIAN1 i-i Juln iht- prufrvil>'-nal alaR 
af 111 library. Ihe pail k m.ikhlr lur 
a pciaun lea.Tg Library Sl1u.iI uud 
awalilns ■dmiiilun lo ihe iritlnrr. who 


lion un* iivul (able fnim the C hlel 
bailie Dlllcer. S-inllninle I cchi...«. 

Urge. High Sitrei. Suinhgate Nik nilN 
Cumpicled farm* thuiild bf rnurned by 
Dili June. PT2 ijuulf Ref S’2. 

EAST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE 

EDUCATION CI1MMITTBB 

COUNIV LIDKARV 

ApplMlIaJlt gra Invited fur ihr fulluw 
ing bosh : — 


HI BRANCH RnLIPI- LIBRARIAN, 
■icd « Bii-rilej. 

i UIIANni LIFIIlARIAN, Hivilc. 

ASS/S TANl HI CIIA^f IK MUHILIl 


own in mi ■uiuni'Hiiu. —.in tome in* 

iraiMlon work and aulsianea ia rexderv 
iwtical experience wtili U.D.C. ami n 
kauwledie of clinaiilry would be advau- 

laneiua. 

laliiul ■ alary C1.5UQ lo Cl.Ruo aecurdlog 
•j age. *S9*rtence. tie 
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IS 


Aprileallun lurui from I’cnannei Offl- 
i. The lUicnltiil Sm-iety. hi Kuiaeli 
Londt-n. UL'IB JUT. 


quaia 


CITY OF COVENTRY 


TLS / . 

ANNUAL ■■ 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

UNITED KINGDOM 
OVERSEAS (Surface Mail) 


*7,28 
*7,28 

Rnd O SrS a whh^ U0n P ,c ^comnlei8 (he coupon below 
mone P v oiierT ^- y Th" 1 S'f 1 - nc ^ 0r fnlemuliuna] 

inSlraM. "* oE Th0 Tl ™ »»>■ .1“ l»l^M 

FRANCE 

time« NcwspapeM Limited, 8 rue Haleiy. p^rfi, 9e. 

DENMARK F ”' ,6 '° 0 


BOROUGH OF ILKESTON 

.. 

.CANADA. : : . ' ' : • SWo»&"<-“ - wn 

timcs. Naiwpapci-i l.lmltedV BoV4M, Mii« Ctoi'OiMo.' i.trXKlSSSS&'S--- 

USA. ' ;.:" (ByAlrF ™* h,f ' ' 

' 'TM • K , • , ; W Uoo. Coventry. ^ 

sl f JS! N cw^X'Tn.Y- 1% Brit8in v c “ ^ 1 . East . 42iid • - — ^ if i*. 

. fRv A ir to-t-riiv - ■ ^21^0 .. i l^hnTirrR'Aiji ■ 


UKAI) OF [( i’SOURL'LS AND 
LIBRARY 

Salary : AP4/S tCl.uJl lu 11.4571 
' APPLIL'Al'IONH are lotlled fruat 
■ulUbljr qualified and experienced gra- 
duate Chancred Librarian! for 

Orangt Schoul and Curumunlty Cullrgc. 

The successful eaiMldiie will be ea- 
pmed lo draate and develop an gctlva 
Itbriuy reiourtey, uwi within ilia ichuol 
■no will he reuulied la lake up ilpiy in 
ft u,u 3. ‘‘l for the opening of 

Ihe v about In SeiMnibei. 

,v'S!iKL/ C£ ? ,d 'HM , P 4*«linrt'fons and 
ennetleoce, A cundlilunal grani of lemo- 
*ai cipcbitv up in lid and of luii reei 
i 0f [ ’ urchl “ r “P 1“ £IM mm- he 

aiallftUr In cenatn clreumilancci. 
ff Turiher demlli and ipplIcaUim farm 

Tiie niroitoi. I.lhciitea. Arl nailery 

cimlna dale jah June, 1072 

CITY OF COVENTRY 

HKAD UF LIBRARY AND 
RESOURCES 

■ Salahf : AP4/.T vll.UJl , u C2.45i> '' 

— I invited from 
eipcrlcnced araduaie 

« iIVatj n *r i fl m n ^ p Rf: 
s&a^d Maalf? c«. S,,lnBr 

TJI* Wefexrful tSnc 


LIDRAKY. Hiking a plrnvant riinl au-a. 

.For post I and 2 a Chnilered I Ibrailan 
will hr pick trad, lalari- on Llbiqiianr 
S'g, 'fli'tf id I1.8K. mlnkium at 
J.UJJ if Chatiaiydl. Catual nian car 
Utowanea lor mat I. iVt pun 1. iilarr 
un Librarian^ Scald lu bar El.rjji. ' 
lieiaio ia » toramuoiiy of ip.itau 

Its SSM&Sr' ,H ' 01 

Further dr l ails and apUfcail.m Innm 

Ain ^ M ,,ln I . ,,IL ' .Culinly Libra. 

™ n - uiunty llxll. nevorley, i u whom 
Jiine C *fu7? ,bould hB "Jliimed by t<Jih 

DEPUT Y LIBRARIAN 

EI.J3n-£l.ll4l) 

Rawired In ihe Maparemcnul |ih r „y 
glilwh ui'ii a staff ur J.iNhj locatnl wliliin 
*a Uraaier London arM W ° 

rm™»ii52“ 1 / »l» be primarily 

und miliHnln'ng 

IfJSf 81 .™..? S 1 ■* WMIogranWeal reacarcb 
kd« S 01 "® Indexing. Knuw- 

frrimn. m““ p,i,c ' h “ed fu mic Jr enteral 

l^’^seSaST?^ 9nd S ^ l «"- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
I.EICESTTK 

81 'll I IIIK MCI \N 'Ml I1|L INI-1 
.Vl'l'l. II'. W IU, Vb un un in j 1 1" Hi nirn 
8, 1)1 H..1H-N < ■ l( \ | ) U A 1 1- S |M| h I'UM- 
■ ■I M'll-I MIKA III AN in tin- Liiiivi-inliy 
li'iruiv Al-pllui'ili -ll' "ild li.Jil a uni'll 
liiinuiii - dqirc unit Iwir luii tiinylilt-iulilp 
nyrnnir hi -v | 'nii.-mit -»r Hi-tr.irtli 

l.il’iaik. |.|i-|i iitlili u Ml-. I nni l.llniiiv 

lntil.il ..uloiy .Uii-ntliiig (■> n n nil I1i-.il, iina 
and riivrlPM' >■■■ mil,' i4.n7it in i l.7m 
a jcji. k ti.-inirJ In yp- ii.il iati-i i.. i.I.jjii 
a tilii. ivlih l-.SSH. inrmbnihip 

I III I lit I |1ll Hi llllll 1 (,'<111 Ihr Kl-lllill-.ll. 

Im ub'-ii> .ii-pluiiii.iiii ali-Milii be tun i li, 

Ttb Jinn- 


— LONDON, &W.II 

INN till I I IN lit >N HI It ■€ 'A I H IN 
AMIIOItflV 

Kilt VI AI I Ml >1. ItHIN'S 
M.TII SUl. 

Rulii-i ii n High hlu i-l. MV l.| ijn 

CHAU I EHHH I lllll.vltlAN i ■»■ i -i linn 

rcnulri.l in iuki- i ha i Hi- »t yd I llbiaiy 

lu iiiiii Hull' i-nli .ii ii lui-klhli' 

hilnil .ill | I I- A I ihimliiii lli.iilt- III 
iialw 

A i< plii dll- ui It- | Ii uil nun tri I r|. JJg 

limb 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER LIIIRARY 

APPLICATIONS ait inilirJ lit-m L'hAr- 
idiL-d Lliiiailaiu h I lli appi'ipnaic rxperl- 
fnihl ul si Nil iK I IRKARV 
ASbISIANT In Lhftrgt- ul lilt- Atilutililuiii 
Sculinu. Sal.iiv will Is- .itseMfi-n wlihlu 
API lu J t.n iiit-yi-in llJilt lu l*. 1 l-u. 
att-uidinu in iiuulliitaiiuni and espen- 
i-tltr. Api'llintiun 11111111' nifty Is: nliialncd 
from ibu Dr un ty I'kiuhllvlimenl Ulllcei. 
Unlirmlly ffuusr. Iljilrlqg. I.iiiitiihlei. 
Mil "VbTJ 1 '* ,Flllrl ' >;ia nuI loler lhan Jl'lli 

LONDON LIBRARY 

Ihd Loiulun J i brn i > rriinlrr* LIfr- 
ki\KY ASS IS I *\nt|.S ngcJ noi Ir s j ibHn 
1.. Aprok'-mis bhmiUI h.nc nh .lined, or 
pe IlicL} In nhnln. ji Jra»i C J vc i«Qss» In 
[U.J'i, oi M’hkh siimr sliimiu prcFcnibly 
ae hi * \ ’■ k^irl. S.iliuv -u.ciiMI)iy |n 
BRC JII.1 qiuliriL-llkriR hill mil leva itlAfl 
L7KU pc* Jilnimi pliiv liiiulic^u uiujieri. 

Appl lour lu whouM he «uhmliieU to ih« 
Llhrarljii, N Si J.TineVw Suu^ri* l.ufiJup 
HWJY 4M l , , by I f Mm-. JMih iuxio._ _ 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

iVSSlKI'VNI *1 IIIH'VH|.\MS 
, ..iM'Kl-M ’VITON.H u.-s iH.i'id lum. 
UK.VDL'VTI 8 »ii|i gi-tid lmii"iu, dru- 
«i-t . Iw 18 Ih I S ..I ASMS CAN J' MR. 
RAlllI-VN ilil In Mu llTiiiri.liv 'lllii.iiki 
Pit-legali'inl .ii-allliL-yilufi!. luiuiryi lu 
auluniuu-d linr.u; inmuiiivt. tc.idi-i .wr- 
Hiv* Ul tv.Liili-giNNj. mg .ipindpiintt- rt- 
paittnu.-. alii li. >. tldilli.nnT irtuinnirnd.i 
lion* 

Inljlal -al.iiv will he u n m e ,.u| c 
*1.4ra In £2.17' tui ami uni 

Applu- Hunt, huftlkd it tu'int-x 

ul I nf-'.- ittciju. th-i"iu in- ut.ing him 
•■**’■* ' 1 ! ni ' , nth Jiinv. is:;, hi till Rt alt. 
in-r. Tlit- L'liiirioln I- u Hut |j*. | 

■mail. I ii-i -HV l -.ui ivh-in iimiii-i putivu. 
l-i'.Ji n lir.JMMU.-J ijiu-'t i -f -RV ;T | ,S» 

MEDICAL COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 

ST. BARTHOLOMEWS 
HOSPITAL 

h'l Ihe 
...... I I ll II A 

lihiaik rinrii- 


4)’ PI II AIKims hi,- nit itr.1 
IrtT at Si NIIHl ASSIST AN 


1818 

IAN. I'll 1 in-in. mcili 
rnifl cm-niial 

Vilnri ot-.iiL- Ll.T III ll) Im. Ill k"’.|Un 

bin- 
■illegr. 


Viliin n-.ilf 11.7 Hi ll) Im. im (»,| 
., AfHdKIh iliy lo i|, D i ihi.Ml m Si 
chul..nn:w » IbnrJUl Mt-iih-ai i „ 
nrtl SmJiiillcu). l iuul.in. I; L | 


sing and .8DJ icch- 
and experience In an 
would bo in odian- 


the 

bui 


a illttlUiftl library won 

_^am tld»lei ihuuld be Chartered Lib 
rwiofl or bftvtf ntied Piri li ni 

cxBjnJtiniloM, bui 
ktratmt coDifileHng 4holr courin liar 

Hlan *wii wS* ^ unl, ^ a,eJ - Cianmrncliiii 
niian wlintn ihd m e quoiqj abair win 

«P^e^ rJ,nrC whh WSUSSS Ijrf 

Junf Pl *r*& n „_|yfw«. . reUunable by ia 
A rchitect CErl2!». Dr- 

SePSrii 1 ' ton Couniy Hall. 

UNIVERSITY tip HULL 

’"VSSBBIB tMRaa“ v . 

Jl 

> Ipecli.l 

r"». . A,lap 

I Mdlav fir 


northwestern 

UNIVERSITY 

IHNI.IOliKAI'lfFK 111- Al-lliCANA 
FmiIIIiui vatani in Sipiember. 

InMrviewft in I.iinJini in July nr Auguil. 

Apply t'uRiinr uf Mcli'lle j HcnLuMl, 
Litirmt nf A fi lea ii s> mile i. Nui Him rtiern 

' , Mhran. luaiHh-n, lliln»ii 

*■12111. L'nllcd Hl'llti. 



.AI'PLICAriONS are 
ably qualified add up 
Llhninany ■ 


BOROUGH ^of KING'S 

id from Ghv. 

ibo flbose 



NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

ivM iVkary" iB ,h * 

SURJM T SPLf IAI Isl lAFliJi. pie- 
trchniU 8«aHBiaii..n. in ill erne and 
ir ^ radirl! wrtkrf uiiJt-i ihi- 
■ arrr-lftiun of u Fuculit I iiiniljn. 

IAPl/j! ,P |n S S* 1 *?, 11 ,i - ,, 1 IBKAIUAN 

rV i ,JI ,or rt ' r »* ,H n t|i.nnhil|iy Ini 
ufaJjf J£2!P\ lu, J ln « inttr-llUrjiry 
Intiiig. mqniii JeiV. ,.nfl iiicrJuri 

i AP ft 3i? ISa U t ,NC 1 ■■ . 1 »- f *» I »IN A I «K 
aenJiie/lnn h kn, I Alld *^ H"Jcin tan! 
aSKUton ^ l,M « r i« *n fneth- 

■.yjgy 11 1 .!!! 1 ^ . uhkarian iaI'.uji 

Trt-ffl fiftU'ftbSKi- «>" 
f UHRAMAN .AW/ij | 0I 

fh. undlifj d '" nn "** *•*•» 

£M'SJ ui u.ivi. 

i,,r 

ft-SS 5^8?% 

. iIl.S ' 17/' Nr*iii||t iipun | im Poll- 

55g« "®- 

ROYAL SOC IETY OF ARTS 
j LIBRARY 

■ ifl iiM 5S”" *»'k ana aMe 

fljas 

«*V Fnuf wrrtf b-'liuai. * 

Tijui 

, An, ‘ .'“ta-Aitom hirer!. WC?N ur.7. . 

! PONTYPRIDD URBAN 

DISfrRICT COUNCIL 

. ' ASSISTANT IJHHAXIAN 

wi£ 5 re «y*w from perain. 

(-gWdFSSEJaas 

; -■§& .- 

: ^■^ •yaajaeaB: 

■i « 

;;-SLSr at^feSSTiJS 


PORTSMOinu 

^YTEcuwe 

UWUhY ' - 


MAY 26 1972 TLS: 615 


• ••• : (. 


! VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND F 

'UBLIC NOTICES &c 


1 

VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND 

PUBLIC NOTICES &< i 



Librarians 


'Pun Nu jin 

ton .fTrafiisSs 

Rimimi. 


■\PfMij(|iiii fur him fur 

nil! tihi:iirvitij|. |, um |h .""tj 

I’uiLvniuiuh I'olyitehn* gjtS, 
AlL-tuniliu Ri'tid. Piirtimciulh. y • 
Fli-nai- inline Pu»i Nimbn Yta 

I lining lime „. .SPriS 


"■ B,nn *1 PMtbi? 


MLITICHNIC of the 
^ south bank 

^«« R L V a A5S,STANT 

ujiarv assStai^ fir- L M 
Sv'^'^SnSVruction 

ft'STrtkuIxr onpomiflliy 10 
z 3 }?Jk> Tenure** 

'"is-'jlW'feSi;" »sss sg 


UNIVERSIT Y OF 
CAPE TOWN 

LFCrrUKE-SIIIP IN I NOLISII 
APPLICATIONS air invued lur a 
I.I-CrURKSHII' which Falla vacanl (in IM 
January 1 ! lOTJ. 


POLVTEarNlCWTW 

SOUTH DANK 

ASSISTANT L I HR ** I AH ■£|adB|.gM man*- 

r.i br irtpuiunhl,- lot dinMkdmn 
uHulugiiini in ihe 1 lhr,r» a yZ 
llond, Sniithururk. which »my lii |2_ 

,, nl Stlerc* md Ftiilnai nB 
ibr Drp.irlnieill nl Jlimuntfla m 




SliiUln. The pmt aim Mm mm 
lira fur pjrilrlpiilun in llbio, 
lion and in ihr pirpiuUoq * kb 
geafMrji 

Applli-'iuii muit br qujlMtJ ]*« 
wiili anproprluir rxivilracc. gnsaikk 
ihe 1 llimiy ul a llnl-tnUi er Tfm 
nit-, in ul jn Indiiktrlal or itwukait 
t/allon 

llir pun l* tiuiltJ ji llfiA ig 

ll. 

I in l hf i del -,ili and ipoUrdatln 
Hum llu: (Ink i-i iIk Cmori |bi 

Nu. I 'Mi. Pulyirchnie M iba UIM 
0-uuiiflli Kind, LunJua. Ill UA fi 
Ut-dJH guk-J j 


SURREY 

(IJUNIV (Ul'NCIL 

lUIJNTY IIBXAIV 

VPPLIt AITON.8 lie linicd kna* 

ahly iiujilfled and MperliwaJ f»a 
fin the undermenil'jecJ NnU » ' 

I uunty I Ihtaiy - 
U> SI T 101)1. S libruiaH. I* 
q-niiirrl 

Uu HR VNt ll IlHAbUN. to 

ha nit. 

let HRANt’l! UMUUM 
Horsley. . liB 

Kuluiy nil I IbtJilsn , On*. Lul 
in Ll.h' If C 1,812 pn ama*. pa» 
jisi uiiiiiiiii I undun All mi cp top 


ui isd in 


rciprel uf pun 
liriirtuiij tclutallon 

■fttltiaius with hiKiu poicknt 
in appiuved ciiii, 

J uilhcr paillcnlaft IH 
Hid 1 1, mm J Ibrailan. I# ly to 
l- lur. Sin try. KIT0 8QH.lt”*> 
t miIuii, tliuuld he ttni altth !*• 
• l-n ii>i) t uf ihe spgcaiaan of u* B 

veiHvelllCIII. 


HWW dH * 

*^«raaaK 


ROUTIIKNDJHUU 

public: ubrarn 

Ai'I'Lfi AT1DN.H awto-BrtbK 
PONT ul IHWPIfAl UM AWjR* 
r.iiiuii'ft tlr.iiir) ii the VxnhwM 
Ueneml i(t»pljiil. 
iJoinlh lium I. 

as. 


Curil«,:'t'ra|ia| l TniWK l ftK^ 


a ihl-oii-Iira. lo 

be HH hy Jnar KU 

CITY OF' STOKErON-TT* 

CTTV I IDRiVRIF-S PEPAJWJJ 
1-1HIJ- IJ'.NIHNfl IBMW 
Appllt'ailum ui* imiieJ ItollJJ 
LlhixrLiny who m»« bee* <• * 
lur at irayl iwn L a : D l 1 Tw. ’ 
Cl IIIII* LliNDINO ,IBRAWWt H-B 
Salary St-alr A P 5 
per annum), 

AlTlICftHon luinli aiU 

Serilce from Cto Librarua . (j;» 

I Ihrar*. Hclhcyila Sltctl - 

un-Trem. Ml 'HS- IO 

SEVENOAKS SCUOOlii 
KENT- " 


A IIlWAIflAN to Ig 

ujry. 187.1. lie *UI " 

Hie pntMl *fl M»eb*J *toE, 
nrtuurce. FWIte. 
fhc *uA uf lour to'-'W'J 
will immediately ft. “SSSSwtfl'K 
in* new nraleti . ih* 
exTtilHi buildiBg into » 1 *Sl m 

i my In ihr t*«ie ,ht "“v. . 

Ihli puil »"l ■“ 

runildrralifc frenluiT 
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SW &Ssss Sj^ 

aim a khanrird 

•eniH'l i.r taillear Itowi 

loutce lbhiw J*. ArHnbj tm 

enthuii inn I”* «he itoffl® 
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in the 

tnplcj III 


TTit-re are nppnnunlilri 
teach the mual 
onguape and I itcnunie. Can- 


drparimcnl 

S ice In Language 

nn fthonld iiatr lliiHr rypt-wlal Inlcifitx. 
but prifrience will lie given in prrauna 
with ■ crlllcal Itgtr. able lu apply them- 
■rhea tu a wide Held. 

The i alary icalc li i 114, W0 by 100 la 
16,800 per Iinmmi- 

Appllcailiiru ihuuld itato ear, ntariial 
xiai tu, quallilcailunx. rxprrlcncr. inearth 
IntciMla and pulilluiiiiini, and give ihe 
nanira anil xdJri-iici ul at Iravt two 
referee! (pro fern hie per mm with know- 
ledge uf the appllt-ani’i academic quail- 
(Icatlnni and experience) uhum Iht Uni- 
verftliy may c. in lull. Tliey ahnntd men- 
lion ihe dale wlntn Ihcy would expect 
lu bo able in gimme duly If appointed. 

Two cuplci ■>( the appllcailmi iliuuld 
reach Hie Secretaiy-Urneral. Am-t-iuiuu 
uf Communwt-alih Itnln-rsltie* lAnplD.L 
7« U nr Jnn Square, Lunduit WCIll OFF 


Ililoni uf irrvtce. 


«*'■! jltedae’of conwrucltua Or 

JSSF sla!f £L7M » «.»« pl " 5 

Sum WW* 

m i&arv AbI«»« "HI have bullet 

JLKft lipecii tbWT 0 P“ r *' 

tod" tfSlM aod acceiilooi. 

Applleanta rau« 
two lubfrrtl 
experience 


(frum whum mcmnntndft giving the tun- 
Jliluni uf irrviee. Including Irontpurt 
expenMi on appoint mem. and Infuimatlon 
on the vrurk uf the Drporimvor .may be 
nbialnedi nm laier than JS July, 1972. 


Including 

on' ihe wurk*Cf° liie DrporinHOf. may 


n- 


A third C-ipir 


WB (ILEA, 


Ckritnl Officer IJ>. 
'70 (age 21) ip 
06 age 



^^ta aB fhe BP f“- 
B^uSele of “th. South 
Rod, London. 


mm. 


Public and University 
Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OF 
. AUCKLAND 

g ALAND 

•UftFSHlFHI „ 
HESKlPh IN F.NCil.lSH 
ATIQNS an; invited f-'rlb* 
Joatd POSTS l rum candldaici 
qualilica ilona in ibe 

SUSEI LANGUAUE STUDlfS 

1 ar pnicni dayi nun* eipctiaor 

'VtSHilATURF of the RI*NAIS- 
USC8, wore uprrtxlly 1Mb Ccnlury. 
'bhir: CeiuKnclnl xalaiy mihln ihe 
wnntiit wile will he dvKrminnl in 
(■■An Mil ' quail Itcgiluiu and rx- 
xdwt. fa ibe me nf now mcmlwii 
malteeflnt fiom nimrai, the current 
*>rt« Ii to pay lalarici Hum an ap- 


.. . j»v ■ if the applicailnn with 

medical certificate, should be km direct 

a airmail to Ihe Ilegliirar. Unlvtnliy nf 
PC Town. Frlvale Dag. Hondctmsch, 
rape Town. Suiitli Africa, by lha Mine 

Tbf unlverilty leterv-ea the right to 
■ ppulni a perion other than one of the 
appliconu or to make no appointment. 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


BOROUGH OF BEDFORD 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSISTANT 
DF.DFORD MUSEUM 
, UI.J45 to £1.8.12) 
commencing labinr « cording tu experl- 
cikc, 

To undertake the care, renovation and 
publication or nrrhBcoIogieal nute rial in 
lha muxiun, and iu taka chine uf field 
work within Ihe borough. 

Applicant! sUouHl huve, preferably, an 
llunumi Dratre. or equivalent. In nrehur- 
ology ur ulllrd iuh|ecti. Ilxprrtence or 
orgunlMlton und direction Of cxcavallons, 
und a hncfcgninnJ of iccuiJing, conicrva- 
Hnn und caluhigulnu within a museum, 
will be pre-irqulsltei. 

l or married oppolnirr : 

Full rvninval cxprnici relniburied. lu- 
grlhrr with loJgiug allowance and oniel- 
nnce with legal c.inli. munlclpul binning 
acmmmndaikHi, it rooiiired. 

Further dciulli und application form 
frum Mi. tl. Itulemun. Stalling Munuier. 
Town Hull, Bedford fl'clr phono : 1)2.14 
67422. Fxl SIM, or 0234 52482. if lifer 
nlflce hour*). Closing duto t Ibth June, 
IV72. 


NATIONAL 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 

APPffCATION.8 are invited fnr a 
POST of CLIillfCAL OFFICI'.R. The 
penun appointed will aulst in lha comrul 
- ^ u(— 
l caul 
l .In 


,T* per annum 

-s- -netpiliinaf eavex ihe Ctiun- 

Sobrnund ihli scxle up to Sh.fXB. 

' lum— 1NZ1.3H9 pet annum to 
HW per annum. 

.JstnwrtMIun is atallahle i»n an 
Md oiiiiianrc la given with 
MtoTSmovti expense*. 

ptrilculari and anpllcailKn pin- 
Ihe Auodailnn uf C'lniniuB- 

,r a .'ii3s 

*btaUflU cloie on JO June 1972, 


UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN— 
NIGERIA 

•DDNS an lavlicd for ihe 
( MTS In D11FAHT MLNT of 


of book fund expenditure and other work 
nf Ihe Acquisition) Division. Accuracy 
and speed In figure wurk are essential i 

t hlllly In type and/or pivctilon >4 lha 
Ihiarv Axilstani's Ccitlflcate wuuld be 

,ll! Sve SlcT.’vrtli form part of the Brlllih 
Ltfuaiv. and the lending gctivfttfv win b« 
comentigied at ffnvton Spa during rrt.V 
Canuldairi arc asked u> stale whether 
•hey would be prepared in mine lu 
Vnikihlie i ihuM who iDiinut mote can 
»niy he conililcrrd foe ■ temporary ap- 
pclnimcnt fur ahuul one year. 

Salary icalc £1.115 to £[.612, t suiting 
point according lu aia and ainKflcailuna. 

fVepu?y "iCRiranan'. National 
Central Library. Kuur Si reel. Lundon. 
WCIll TIKI, by Slh /ifflB. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAMMERSMITH 

DBPARTMB^W n^BCWR OF 

fJrade APT . . , . 

(Salary Cl. 718 lo 12.017 n«. Intlwlvc) 
The ulflccr unbulnieit wifi be redpi-ntlbla 


fO R{;R 

ML 


-.-.KERlLECTURmi 
CTURER in fcNULlSU 

LEC- 


nwlnied will be retpi-n 
fur providing a cupiprehenvive Informal li-n 
vke t<> Memners and Senior Offi 
vamtalalng Indexed iw.i 


...teen, 

retuidi 


Mpfic MHi will be expected to 
2 'SIS 6 ™.* expDreince and quiimcx- 
of Rogtlih Litera- 
ls *»• 


;oortrrmh Century i^ihg 


wTTawxaaue 

■k-.™" fate a '(pedal interetT In 

IoShS 

15 per aanoi . 

wr 


lb) cxndidai** 
om and experteoce. ... 
a* applied to 'English 


Thli emails marnta. ..... ... „ 

nod a catalogued library nf Council Re- 
port!, Minutes and (uonenini document! 

Of primary importance will ha IM pro- 
vlslnn of a “ current awnfciic*i seivlce. 
gulag atrafeqle Information Nud ’■ 
facts collected Iron other eoureei Thuv* 
facte and ■iiiliilca wlll aHo bo.dUPl aied 
In grmahlc fumi for which the ritficrr will 

•WSfWL IWuita. and 
^T^'p^lMon'wmUd full a young llbrar- 


. Senior Lecturer, 

..H7i N» aonum ; Lecturer, 
"Mis per aannia : AsiMani 

10 £Nf,Sl0_per annum 

SS* J 1 ilerHuj. Tto British 

SlSlifi®? Bfr (fieri toil 

StZlTS aoA *275 to £6» 

ISiSu'W foe g single appointee, 
— , w# ! l - 4 f eHUpren * educailnn allow- 
W Tlsll 


«WT « 

riiSt Cl 

E 

race 


nxvs on a training cowsc. 

PkjK quote refer- 
DOO.23. a I Wind data t Mlh June 


P'rany t«ma«n Tri rtuus Tfi u’w • 
qWu, oreneos leave. 
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reading 
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the university of 

MANCHESTER 

ASSISTANT KDCPCR •' 
WHITWORTH ART OALLAV 
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S, u 7^Sf SJBU taKciitkd 
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Isa. miM'ifiu 
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Atlas Computer Laboratory 
Chilton, Didcot, Berkshire 

LIBRARIAN 

TTie Atlas Computer Laboratory of ihe SRC 
invites applications for the post of Librarian. 

The Laboratory is set up to provide largc-scala 
oomputing services, mainly for universities and 
also for certain government organisations. Its 
library is n specialised one, dealing principally 
with mathematics and computer science. Tno 
present stock is about 2,5110 books and 1,800 
reports, with annual intakes of about 360 and 200 
respectively. Approximately 100 periodicals are 
taken currently. 

The duties of the Librarian include supervision of 
the reading room, ordering, cataloguing and 
subject classification of books and providing a 
documentation service. A computer-based 
information retrieval system is available for help 
in answering inquiries. 

Qualifications and experience 

Candidates must have had some practical 
experience of librarians!) ip preferably in a 
scientific or technical library and must — 

have passed one of the following professional 

examinations of the Library Association, viz 

the Registration Examination (1963 or earlier), 

Ae Part H (Final] Examination (1964 or 

subsequently), or the Post-Graduate 

Professional Examination; or 

have otherwise attained Associatcship of Ihe 

Library Association ; or 

hold an approved degree, or diploma, in 

librarianshlp. 

The post is graded Librarian IV, with a salary on 
an nge scale giving £1,324 at age 21, rising by 
annual increments to a maximum of £2,301 a year. 
There is a contributory superannuation scheme. 
Daily travel and restaurant facilities are available. 
Hostel accommodation can be provided for single 
staff. 

Please write or telephone for an nppllcntlon Torin 
from : Mr G. N. Pickles, The Rutherford 
laboratory, Chilton, Didcot, Berkshire. 

Abingdon 1900, extension 510. Please quote 
reference AL 66/236. Closing date s 8 June, 1972. 


LONDON 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applications are invited from Chartered librarians, pre- 
ferably graduates with some experience of handling busi- 
ness information, for a posi of -, 1 



Assistant 

Librarian 


in charge of special services. The post Is concerned largely 
with company information and the reserved books collec- 
tion, Salary on scale commencing £1,641 p.a, plus £162 
London Allowance. F.S.S.U. 

Applications, together with curricylum viiae, to 

Loudlm’cradoale School of Business Studies, 

Sussex Place, Regent's Park, 

Loudon, NW1 4SA. 




Research Librarian 

E2,367-£2,786 

Chaster 

Is new. -post ln.« 


Initially, ~ Tho 


SsirSsLsi 

eppolnied will be qn .fflgrtgf 
oftho Libraries ami 
Dapsrtipanl and McwkJik 1 
Ihte Specialised wmK. Cor^- 
dates should .ASSES' 

or equivalent qusllflcillon In 
Inlormsiion . syslems snd/or 
Librarian ship, wjd prevlous i 
suitable oxperlwies. - 

The ' salary «»'• lb 1 
senior Ofnoara Grade I 
?e.Mr-eZ,766 p.Bj Bnd the 

ggrff 

K3.ag"ia. ,i *>*m . 

SSF'*a*asB- 


THE ROYAL 
9COTTISH ACADEMY 
OF 

MUSIC AND DRAMA 


ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

-g&uiayfsss 

iUnresi in, afid knowtedgs o 1 < 
mualo and/or drama. 

Salary will ba In Ihe Scalp MidB/- 
£2.617 (curranllj under- rfivlaw), 
Wliii placing according fan expwl- 
anco'end ouillllcallona, Tlib po^| 
fa BUparannualflo. . 

Applications must ba lodged wlM 

the ' 

aewSltry, R.B.A.^.D., ; 

6t. Oaorda'a Plena, 
aufgowca, , 

. by isth Jutli, ; 


West Sussex 
County Library 

"""v 

(a) Regional 
Information Librarian 

western region 

■« 

Ono of Regional Management Group 
(others being Senior Regional Librarian and 
Regional Children's Librarian). Based at 
Chichester and primarily responsible lor 
reference and information services there, 
wllh oversight of reference libraries at 
Bognor Regis and Mtdhursl, and reference 
ascii ons at smaller branch.llbrarles. 

Good reference library experience essential, 
plus overall publlo library experience and 
willingness to serve as a team member. 

(b) Branch 
Librarian 

shoreham-by-sea 

A busy, modem library with computer-based 
Issuing in operation to be Integrated shortly 
with MARC-compatlble book ordering/ 
location Index/catalogue system. 

Salaries for posts, {a) and (b) In the range 
£1,932-£2,283 per annum. 

(c) School Librarians 
(three posts) 

New appointments, at Horsham and Mld- 
htirst/Pet worth and replacement at Bognor 
Regis. School Librarians are members of 
County Library staff, seconded lo schools. 
Salaries for posts fc) In the range £1,853- 
, £1,03? per annum. 


Generous lodging, removal ' and resettle- 
ment allow enoes are available. 

Further details and application lorms 
may be obtained by writing to THE 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN, TOWER STREET, 
CHICHESTER, SUSSEX, stating for which 
post. CLOSING DATE : 1 2th JUNE, 1 972, 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF WALTHAM FOREST 

DEPUTY BOROUGH 
LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 

Applications are Irwltad from Chartered Librarians with 
suitable experience for the above post at a eatery with 
Principal Officer Grade 1 (£3,078 to £3,495 Inclusive 
of London Weighting). * 

ffiHfNMfllllM 

Central Library and eleven branch libraries, a Museum 
of Local History and the William Morris Art Gallery. 
Further details and application form { returnable by 1 2th 
June, 1972] available from the Town Clerk, Toifcn Hall, 
Forest Road, London,. E16 4JF (Ref.: J125). Tel.: 
01-527 6644,' E*l 207. 


THE MMCKSTifi POBLIC LIBRARIES- 

We ere IoMcIih Im 

mUuiJlasUa endT eiterarlilBg replatf- 

rant for" Mrs. P* J- Jgjf ** 

kK,e »uK.Tf. 

InformallM wto Ml ulephene to 

(0*1-445 199I) or *rril^ to Mr tt 

W ' 



|pb;' oil or" Brfote Saturday,; 10Ui 
Jane, 1972. '/ 




.COflHWAU 

■ : CAMBORNE SCHOOL 
- ■ OFMINE8 ■ 

. .flM*e/Hasmenf 
Applleatlone ara invitee for » 
np w Poet ol f 

LIBRARIAN-IH-CHARGE 

to- assume duties fes scon as 
possible. To be teeporiMble ftk 
(He day-tcwlay 'running..' of Ih* 
Library, which would include . • 
wide variety cf Library »wrh end 
Male topee to reodora. .. 

Salary ; Librarians' Grade El .140 
tb El .832. CHVlsrsd Mbrarlafia win 
bp '-appointed 'OP the recommended 
patiri ol the scale, 

Further details end sppHsailOh 
lorms may be oblpEned from vd 
Rtgletrar. Cambeme School et 
Mines. .Camborne. Cornwall. C erf 
ing cuts tdr. roceto of spplke 
tjlr^is_. 7UI June. 1972. 
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